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INTRODUCTION 


This book is intended as a synopsis of every major grammatical point usually 
taught in the final semester or two of a Latin program before students begin 
taking courses on individual authors or works. This book could easily be extended 
throughout two 15-week semesters or within a single 20-week semester/term 
which meets for 5+ hours a week, covering two units per week. 

The two overarching grammatical points which run throughout a large part 
of this book are the subjunctive mood and subordinate clauses. A mastery of 
both is essential in not only understanding the fine points of reading Latin authors 
but also in improving fluency in reading in general. This book shares many 
similarities with the first volume, Intensive Basic Latin, including each unit’s 
focus on one grammatical topic. Units whose topics share similarities were 
grouped together, forming unofficial “superunits” which a teacher could certainly 
use as the foundations of a course. Not all units fit easily into “superunits,” 
though the majority do and it seems useful to highlight the more natural classes 
here: 


Units 12 verbs which break the normal mode of active/passive formation 
Units 3—4 infinitives and their primary use 
Units 5—8 present and imperfect subjunctives and two uses which require 


knowledge of only these two subjunctives 

Units 9-14 perfect and pluperfect subjunctive and uses which require 
knowledge of all four subjunctives 

nits 19—23 cum clauses and temporal clauses 

nits 25—27 clauses whose introductory conjunctions are determined by the 
verb of the dominating clause 

nits 28-30  gerunds, gerundives and their uses 

nits 37-38 meter 

nits 39—40 stages of Latin. 


cao 


Most of units 1 through 36 contain ten excerpts from various Latin authors 
for translation. These very brief excerpts are intended to give students practice 
in reading a variety of authors. Many of the passages are left unedited, while 
others have been simplified by deleting subordinate clauses or other words from 
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the original which had no bearing on the grammatical construction being 
investigated in a given unit. When such simplifications have been introduced, 
I follow those emendations cited in either Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar or 
E. C. Woodcock’s A New Latin Syntax. 

Each unit also contains a prose excerpt from Vergil’s Aeneid, the entirety of 
both books I and II being covered. In these excerpts the text stays as close as 
possible to the original in word choice and grammatical constructions, though 
it makes no attempt at keeping the meter or Vergil’s word order. This was deemed 
necessary, since at this stage students are still grappling with syntactic and 
morphological constructions and it seemed an unnecessary burden for students 
to struggle with the looser word order and ellipses of poetry. Following each 
excerpt those words which occur for the first time in the Vergil reading are listed. 
While each unit’s vocabulary list certainly takes up space and is encompassed 
by the book's Latin-English dictionary, it seemed better to keep these unit- 
specific lists so that students can focus the burden of their efforts on grammar 
and translating and not on looking up words. It is not essential that students 
memorize these words in order to move along in the book, since the book’s 
primary focus is on acquisition of grammar and not vocabulary. Nonetheless, 
a course could very easily be adapted that highlighted each unit’s vocabulary 
and made regular quizzes out of these lists. 

Additionally, most units contain English-to-Latin translation exercises. Some 
units also have fabricated Latin sentences in which the unit’s grammatical topic 
is highlighted. In both these types of sentences, the bulk of the vocabulary comes 
from that unit’s Aeneid excerpt, giving the student more practice with new words 
and preparing them for that unit’s Aeneid passage. 

The book is rounded out by a key to the exercises, a Latin-English dictionary 
including every Latin word which occurs in exercises, readings, and examples 
illustrating grammatical points, and an English-Latin dictionary, used for the 
exercises in which students are asked to translate into Latin. In the answer key 
a literal translation has been preferred to a more natural sounding one. The logic 
behind this is twofold: first, to allow the reader to gain a better understanding 
and deeper appreciation for Latin phraseology, something which is lost with 
a natural translation, and second, to clarify more easily for the reader the precise 
grammatical role of each word. Only where a literal translation might impede 
comprehension or where a circumlocution of a construction introduced in Intensive 
Basic Latin might make a sentence too unwieldy has a natural translation been 
preferred. To give one such example, the dative of possession is often translated 
with forms of have. 

The final four units are intended to round out a student’s education in Latin 
and they can really be used at any time, especially the two units on poetry. The 
excerpts of Archaic Latin in Unit 39 come from Philip Baldi’s The Foundations 
of Latin and the Late Latin ones in Unit 40 from Keith Sidwell’s Reading 
Medieval Latin and The Blackwell History of the Latin Language by James 
Clackson and Geoffrey Horrocks. 


Students who complete this book should be able to move on to reading 
a specific author or genre. Before they wade into the world of Loeb editions, I 
would recommend, however, one of the following books to build practice in 
reading: for Vergil’s Aeneid: Clyde Pharr’s edition of books I-VI; for Caesar: 
my own Caesar 5 Dé Bello Gallico: A Syntactically Parsed Reader; for poetry: 
Gavin Betts and Daniel Franklin’s Beginning Latin Poetry Reader; for Catullus 
specifically: Daniel Garrison’s The Student Catullus. Beyond that, the Perseus 
Digital Library (http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/hopper/) is a fantastic resource, with 
texts in Latin, translations, notes, as well as a dictionary. Another outstanding 
free online dictionary is at the Classics Technology Center (http://ablemedia. 
com/ctcweb/showcase/wordsonline.html). For those who wish to continue working 
on grammar, I recommend Bradleys Arnold Latin Prose Composition and the 
answer key which is available separately. For additional practice on meter and 
scanning, the reader is encouraged to access the actual text of books I and II of 
the Aeneid and work through them. This would be a great way to reinforce what 
has been taught in terms of grammar as well as to see vocabulary again. An 
anonymous reader suggested incorporating such exercises into this book but, 
because of space limitations, they unfortunately had to be left out. 

It has been my pleasure working with the outstanding staff at Routledge. In 
particular I would like to thank Andrea Hartill and Isabelle Cheng for showing 
interest in this book and making it a reality; and my Production Editor Ruth 
Berry. I would also like to express my gratitude to the anonymous reviewers 
as well as proofreader Donald Watt, for catching horrendous mistakes and 
suggesting necessary clarifications. 

Finally, I dedicate this book to my siblings, (in chronological and alphabetical 
order) Laurent and Marielle. Their patience and belief in me, as well as their 
exhibition of and drive for their own particular passions have always produced 
more encouragement than they possibly know. 
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LATIN SOURCES 


The abbreviations largely follow those used by the Perseus Digital Library 
(www.perseus.tufts.edu). 


Caesar Civ The Civil War 

Caesar Gal The Gallic War 

Catullus Carmina 

Cicero ad Brut Letters to and from Brutus 
Cicero Amic On Friendship 

Cicero Arch For Archias 

Cicero Att Letters to Atticus 

Cicero Brut Brutus 

Cicero Caec For Aulus Caecina 

Cicero Cael For Marcus Caelius 
Cicero Catil Against Catiline 

Cicero Clu For Aulus Cluentius 
Cicero de Orat Dé Orātūre 

Cicero Deiot For King Deiotarius 
Cicero Dom On his House 

Cicero Fam Epistulae ad Familiarés 
Cicero Fin Dé Finibus Bonorum et Malorum 
Cicero Flac For Flaccus 

Cicero Font For Marcus Fonteius 
Cicero Har On the Responses of the Haruspices 
Cicero /nv Dé Inventione 

Cicero Leg De Legibus 

Cicero Mil For Milo 

Cicero Mur For Lucius Murena 
Cicero N.D De Natüra Deorum 
Cicero Off De Officiis 

Cicero Phil Philippics 

Cicero Pis Against Piso 

Cicero Planc For Plancius 


Cicero Q. fr Letters to and from Quintus 


Cicero O. Rosc 
Cicero Ouinct 


Cicero Red. Sen 


Cicero Rep 
Cicero S. Rosc 
Cicero Sen 
Cicero Sul 
Cicero Tul 
Cicero Tusc 
Cicero Vat 
Cicero Ver 
Gellius 
Horace Ep 
Horace Od 
Horace S 
Josephus Ap 
Juvenal 
Livy 
Lucretius 
Martial 
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Plautus Capt 
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Plautus Men 
Plautus Mer 
Plautus Mil 
Plautus Mos 
Plautus Per 
Plautus Poen 
Plautus Ps 


For Quintus Roscius the Actor 
For Publius Quinctius 
In the Senate after his Return 
De Rē Pūblicā 

For Sextus Roscius of Ameria 
Dē Senectūte 

For Sulla 

For Marcus Tullius 
Tusculanae Disputationés 
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UNIT 1 


Deponent verbs 


Background 


Recall that Latin verbs have two voices: the active and passive. In the former 
voice the subject of the sentence is identical to the agent of the action expressed 
in the verb. 


The mailman walks down the street often. 
[active, because the subject is doing the walking] 


We saw the dog chasing the cat. 
[active, because the subject did the seeing] 


In the passive voice the subject does not correspond to the agent of the verbal 
action. Rather, the subject is the entity affected by the action expressed in the verb. 


The street is newly paved every summer. 
[passive, because the subject is not doing the paving] 


The cat was seen by us. 
[passive, because the subject did not do the seeing] 


Latin structure 


There is a large class of verbs in Latin which only take passive forms. Surprisingly 
and uniquely, however, these verbs are not translated as passive, but rather, as 
active. That is, they are passive in form but active in meaning. Such deponent 
verbs exist in all four conjugations. 


e Deponent verbs have only 3 principal parts. 


I miror mirari — miratus sum fo admire 
II polliceor polliceri pollicitus sum to promise 
III seguor sequi secütus sum to follow 
II-iē patior pati passus sum to suffer 


IV orior oriri ortus sum to rise 
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o The first principal part is the 1* person sg. present. 


m miror / admire, polliceor 7 promise, sequor I follow, patior J suffer, 
orior J rise 


o The second principal part is the present infinitive. 


m For the formation of passive infinitives see Unit 3 


mirari to admire, pollicéri to promise, sequi to follow, pati to suffer, 
oriri fo rise 


o The third principal part is the 1* person sg. masculine perfect. 


m miratus sum / admired, pollicitus sum / promised, secütus sum 
I followed, passus sum / suffered, ortus sum / rose 


e They take all the normal passive endings. Miror can serve as an example: 


o The perfect forms below may also be translated as / have admired, you 
have admired, s/he — it has admired, etc. 


Present Imperfect Future 
miror J admire mīrābar / was admiring mirabor / will admire 
miraris you admire mīrābāris you were admiring  mīrāberis you will admire 


miratur s/he, it admires mirabatur s/he, it was admiring mirabitur s/he, it will admire 
miramur we admire mīrābāmur we were admiring mirabimur we will admire 
mīrāminī you admire mirabamini you were admiring mīrābiminī you will admire 
mirantur they admire mirabantur they were admiring mirabuntur they will admire 


Perfect Pluperfect 
miratus (-a, -um) sum / admired miratus (-a, -um) eram / had admired 
miratus (-a, -um) es you admired miratus (-a, -um) eras you had admired 


miratus (-a, -um) est s/he, it admired miratus (-a, -um) erat s/he, it had admired 


mirati (-ae, -a) sumus we admired mīrātī (-ae, -a) erāmus we had admired 
mirati (-ae, -a) estis you admired mirati (-ae, -a) eratis you had admired 

mirati (-ae, -a) sunt they admired mirati (-ae, -a) erant they had admired 

Future perfect 


mīrātus (-a, -um) ero / will have admired 
mīrātus (-a, -um) eris you will have admired 
miratus (-a, -um) erit s/he, it will have admired 


mīrātī (-ae, -a) erimus we will have admired 
mīrātī (-ae, -a) eritis you will have admired 
mīrātī (-ae, -a) erunt they will have admired 


e Deponent verbs form all types of participles (see Unit 33 of /ntensive Basic 
Latin (IBL)). 


Present mīrāns admiring 
Past mīrātus having admired 
Future  miratürus about to admire 


e All three participles have active meanings. Only the past participle, however, 
is truly a deponent form, since it alone is the only passive-looking form with 
active meaning. The present and future participles, on the other hand, are 
indistinguishable from the active forms used by non-deponent verbs. 


Semi-deponent verbs 


Some verbs are deponent only in the perfect system, their present system being 
non-deponent. 


e These verbs also have only three principal parts 


audeo, audére, ausus sum to dare 
fido, fidere, fisus sum [+ dat.] to trust 
gaudeo, gaudere, gavisus sum fo rejoice 


e As an example: 


Present: audeo J dare, audes you dare, audet s/he dares 

Imperfect: audebam / was daring, audēbās you were daring, audebat 
s/he was daring 

Future: audēbē J will dare, audēbis you will dare, audebit s/he will dare 


Perfect: ausus sum / (have) dared, ausus es you (have) dared, ausus 
est he (has) dared 

Pluperfect: ausus eram / had dared, ausus eras you had dared, ausus 
erat he had dared 

F. Perfect: ausus ero / will have dared, ausus eris you will have dared, 
ausus erit he will have dared 


Advanced topic 


Some verbs appear in deponent and non-deponent forms. Historically, the deponent 
forms are more recent, used by later writers. As just one example, Plautus has 
the following line in which a non-deponent form of proficiscor, proficisci, 
profectus sum to set out occurs. 


Obsecro licet complecti prius quam proficīscē 
I implore (you) that it be permitted that (I) embrace (you) before I set out 
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e Note that complecti is itself a deponent verb from complector, complecti, 
complexus sum to embrace 


Contrast this with the following Cicero excerpt which depicts the usual Classical 
Latin deponent form of this verb: 


Proficiscor, ut cOnstitueram, légatus in Graeciam? 
Am I to set out, as I had planned, as a delegate to Greece? 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 atque haec dicere vix audeo (Cicero Pis.) 

2 cuius non audeo dicere nomen? (Juvenal) 

3 postera lax oritur multo gratissima (Horace S.) 

4 magnusque utrimque clamor oriebatur (Caesar Gal.) 

5 sed ex eo medio quasi collis oriebatur (Sallust Jug.) 

6 nos nostris exercitibus quid pollicemur? (Cicero Phil.) 

7 atque ita fatur: “tendite in astra, virt (Valerius Flaccus) 

8 hüc üna ex multis capsula me sequitur (Catullus) 

9 ego autem id ipsum tum eram secütus (Cicero O. fr) 
10 vultüs puerorum qui vescuntur cibo regio (St. Jerome) 
Exercise 2 


Translate the following. The deponent and semi-deponent verbs come from this 
chapter. The remaining vocabulary, aside from prepositions and conjunctions, 
comes from this chapter's Aeneid excerpt. 


Asprum aequor mirantur coloni Romae. 

Tenens progeniem saevi Paridis, profugus ausus erat reginam etiam rapere. 
Superba dea non fīsa est reliquiis Romanis. 

Fata vir īnsignior sequebatur curro Romam errans. 

Ob excidium caelestis regni populus non gavisus erit. 

Cecinērunt omnes moles orītās à mari. 

Pollicetur regina Romana regnum reponere. 

Quantus asper dolor orietur iniūriīs? 

Populus, quem invisa atque immītia fata audiunt, patitur saevissimos cāsūs. 
Cara dea iam, quam foveo, pollicita est urbem condere. 
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Exercise 3 1 

Deponent 
Convert the subjects of main clauses from Exercise 2 to the opposite number. verbs 
Make all appropriate changes. 


Exercise 4 


Translate into Latin. 


Who was born at Rome? 

The sun will rise and you (pl.) will rejoice. 

She had followed the chariot from Carthage to Italy. 

Wandering through wealthy towns, he suffered nothing. 

Having suffered the destruction of war, the citizens trusted the heavenly gods. 
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Exercise 5 


What is the only deponent verb listed in the vocabulary for this chapter's reading? 


Reading 


The Aeneid is an epic poem by the Roman poet Vergil which traces the origin 
of the Romans. It follows the trials and tribulations of Aeneas, exiled after the 
fall of Troy, as he leads his men towards a new land and a better life. Inspired 
by Homer's //iad and Odyssey, this work was written between 29 and 19 BCE, 
commissioned by the emperor Augustus to reinstill in Roman citizens the qualities 
which had made Rome great but which had been lost after decades of turmoil 
which culminated in the Civil War and assassination of Julius Caesar. Chief among 
these qualities was pietas, a sense of duty and loyalty, which is beautifully 
exhibited by the protagonist. The Aeneid consists of 12 books, the first of which 
will comprise the reading sections of units 1 through 20 and the second those 
of units 21 through 40. 

Vergil is also remembered, aside from his Aeneid, for his Bucolics and 
Georgics. His influence on later poets, both Roman and non-Roman, cannot be 
overemphasized. He even makes a cameo appearance in Dante's magnum opus, 
The Divine Comedy, in which he serves as the guide through Purgatory and Hell. 


Vergil's call to his muse and the wrath of Juno 


Arma virumque cano. Primus erat vir, qui profugus ab oris Troiae ad Italiam 
Lāvīniague litora venit. Multum et terris et alto iactatus v1 superorum, ob iram 
saevae Iünonis multa in bello passus erat, antequam urbem Romam condidit et 5 
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deos Latio intulit. Latinum genus, Romani patres, atque alta moenia Romae nāta 
sunt Troia. 

Mūsa, mihi causas memora, quibus regina deorum impulit virum insignem 
tot cāsūs volvere et tot labores adire. Ā quo illa laesa erat? Quid doluit? Quanta 
ira animis calestibus est? 

Urbs antiqua fuit Karthago, quam Tyriī coloni tenuerunt. Contrā Italiam 
Tiberinaque ostia sita erat. Urbs dives erat studiis bellī asperrima. Iino fertur 
hanc ünam coluisse magis terris omnibus, posthabita Samo. Hic illius arma, hic 
currus fuit. Eam dea iam tum fovet tenditque regnum gentibus omnibus esse, 
sī fata sinant. 

Progeniem sed enim audiverat, quae 4 Troiano sanguine veniet et Tyrias 
arces vertet. Hinc audiverat populum regentem late, qur superbus bello excidio 
Karthaginis veniet. Sic Parcae volvérant. Id metuens memorque veteris belli, 
quod prima ad Troiam pro caris Argis gesserat, Iüno accensa est. Necdum etiam 
causae irarum saevique dolores exciderant animo. Manet in alta mente repositum 
Iüdicium Paridis spretaeque iniüria formae et genus invisum et rapti Ganymedis 
honores. His omnibus accensa est. His Troas, reliquias Danaorum atque immitis 
Achilli, iactatos aequore toto, arcebat longe Latio. Multos per annos errābant 
acti fatis circum maria omnia. Tantae molis erat Romanam gentem condere. 


Notes 


multum — this is an adverbial accusative 

studiis — this is for expected singular studio. The use of plurals in place of singulars is 
a frequent literary device. 

Samo — an island where Juno was raised until puberty 

sinant — this is a 3* pl. present subjunctive (see Unit 5) 

id — excidium 

Paridis — he was the son of Priam, the king of Troy, who was given the task of deter- 
mining the fairest goddess. His selecting Venus, as well as Venus' bribe of Helen, 
brought the wrath of Juno as well as precipitating the Trojan War. 

genus invisum — Trojans 

Ganymedis — cup-bearer of the gods, selected over Juno's daughter, Hebe. 

Troas — this is a Greek accusative plural (see Unit 36) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


accendo, -ere, -cendī, -census to enrage 
Achillés, -is (m.) Achilles (a Greek) 

adeo, adire, adīvī, aditus to encounter; approach 
aequor, aequoris (nt.) sea 

ago, -ere, egi, actus to drive; lead 

altum, -1 deep sea 

altus, -a, -um deep; high 

animus, -ī soul spirit; thought 

annus,-1 year 


antequam before 1 
antiquus, -a, -um old, ancient Deponent 
arceo, -ēre, arcuī to prevent, keep off; detain verbs 
Argi -orum Argos (city in Greece) 

arma, -Orum weapons; forces 

arx, arcis (f.) fortress; citadel 

asper, -a, -um fierce 

atque and 

audio, -īre, audivi, audītus to hear 

bellum, -ī war 

caelestis, caeleste heavenly 

cano, -ere, cecinī, cantus to sing; prophesy 

carus, -a, -um dear 

cāsus, -üs misfortune 

causa, -ae cause, reason 

colē, -ere, coluī, cultus to cherish; cultivate 

colonus, -ī colonist 

condo, -ere, condidī, conditus to establish; build; hide 
contra [+ acc.] opposite; in reply 

currus, -1 chariot 

Danaus, -a, -um Greek 

dea, -ae goddess 

deus, -ī god 

dives, divitis wealthy 

doleo, -ēre, doluī, dolitus to be angry at; suffer 

dolor, doloris (m.) pain, grief 

enim indeed 

erro (1) fo wander 

et...et both...and 

etiam even 

excidium, -1 destruction 

excido, -ere, -cidi to fall from 

fatum, -1 fate; destiny 

fero, ferre, tuli, latus to carry, bear; report 

forma, -ae form, shape 

foveo, -ēre, fovi, fotus to cherish 

Ganymédés, -is (m.) Ganymede 

gēns, gentis (f.) race 

genus, generis (nt.) race 

gero, -ere, gessī, gestus fo wage (war); carry; wear 
hic here 

hinc from here 

honor, honoris (m.) honor 

iactō (1) to toss 

iam now, already 

immitis, immite fierce 

impello, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus to force; strike 

Infer6, -ferre, intulī, illātus to bring in; install V 


1 iniūria, -ae insult, injustice 
Deponent Insignis, Insigne distinguished 
verbs invisus, -a, -um odious 
Īra, -ae anger 
Italia, -ae Italy 
iūdicium, -1 judgment 
Iüno, Iünonis (£) Juno 
Karthago, Karthaginis (f) Carthage 
labor, laboris (m.) task 
laedo, -ere, laesi, laesus to offend 
late extensively; far and wide 
Latinus, -a, -um of Latium; Latin 
Latium, -1 Latium (area around Rome) 
Lāvīnius, -a, -um of Lavinium (city on future site of Rome), Lavinian 
lītus, litoris (nt.) shore 
longe far off 
magis more 
maneo, -ēre, mānsī, mansus fo remain 
mare, maris (nt.) sea 
memor, memoris remembering, mindful 
memoro (1) to recount 
mens, mentis (f.) mind 
metuo, -ere, metui to fear 
moenia, -ium walls 
moles, molis (f.) difficulty; mass; size 
multus, -a, -um much, many 
musa, -ae muse 
nāscor, -1, nātus sum to be born 
necdum not yet 
omnis, omne all, every 
Ora, -ae coast 
ostium, -ī mouth (of river) 
Parcae, -arum Fates 
Paris, Paridis (m.) Paris 
populus, -© people 
posthabeo, -ēre, -habuī, -habitus to hold after 
primus, -a, -um first 
profugus, -a, -um fugitive 
progenies, -čī (f.) offspring 
quantus, -a, -um how great; how much 
-gue and 
rapio, -ere, rapul, raptus fo snatch 
regina, -ae queen 
regnum, -1 Kingdom 
rego, -ere, rēxī, rectus to rule 
reliquiae, -àrum | remains 
repóno, -ere, -posuī, -positus fo (re)store 
8 Roma, -ae Rome 


Romanus, -a, -um Roman 1 


saevus, -a, -um cruel Basanan 
Samos, Sami (f.) Island of Samos Vaie 
sanguis, sanguinis (m.) blood 

sī if 


sīc in this way 

sino, -ere, sivi, situs to allow 

situs, -a, -um situated 

sperno, -ere, sprēvī, sprētus fo reject 
studium, -1 zeal 

superbus, -a, -um haughty 

superus, -a, -um above, upper 

tantus, -a, -um so great 

tendo, -ere, tetendī, tentus to extend; aim 
teneo, -ēre, tenui, tentus to hold; keep from 
terra, -ae land 

Tiberinus, -a, -um of the Tiber River 

tot so many 

totus, -a, -um all, entire 

Troia, -ae Troy 

Troianus, -a, -um Trojan 

Tros, Trois (m.) Trojan 

tum then 

Tyrius, -a, -um Tyrian, Carthaginian 
ūnus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, dat. 3] one; single; alone 
urbs, urbis (f.) city 

venið, -īre, vēnī, ventus fo come 

verto, -ere, verti, versus fo turn, overturn 
vetus, veteris old 

vir, 3 man 

vis [pl: vīrēs] (f.) force; (pl.) strength 
volvē, -ere, volvī, volūtus to undergo; roll 
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UNIT 2 
Fio 


Latin structure 


The last unit introduced deponent verbs — verbs that are passive in form but 
active in meaning. Latin possesses one verb which is effectively the exact 
opposite of a deponent verb: the verb fio 7 am made; I become, which in the 
present system looks active but is translated as a passive. 

This verb is used as the passive to facio, facere, feci, factus to do and is 
characterized by the following. 


e It takes active forms in the present system (i.e. present, imperfect, future) 
but has passive meanings. 

e [t takes passive forms with passive meanings in the perfect system. 

e It has a passive present infinitive with a passive meaning. 


The principal parts of the verb are: 
fio, fieri, factus sum 


and the various tenses are: 


Present Imperfect 
sg. fio J am made; I become fiebam / was being made; I became 
fis you are made; you become fiebas you were being made; you became 


fit s/he, it is made; s/he, it becomes fiebat s/he, it was being made; s/he, it became 


pl. fimus we are made; we become  fiébamus we were being made; we became 
fitis you are made; you become — fiebatis you were being made; you became 
fiunt they are made; they become fiebant they were being made; they became 


Future 


sg. fiam / will be made; I will become 
fies you will be made; you will become 
fiet s/he, it will be made; s/he, it will become 


pl fiémus we will be made; we will become 
fietis you will be made; you will become 
fient they will be made; they will become 


Notes 


e This verb does not shorten its stem vowel (fī-) before other vowels in the 


present system. This is rather unusual in Latin. 
e It takes the form of a 3'-iē conjugation verb. 


e The present infinitive is passive in form as well as meaning: fierī (see Unit 3 


on infinitives). 


o Observe that this form does have a short vowel in the stem: fi-. 


The perfect system is both passive in form and passive in meaning. As a single 


example, observe the perfect passive: 


Perfect 


factus (-a, -um) sum  / was made; I became 
factus (-a, -um) es you were made; you became 


facti (-ae, -a) sumus we were made; we became 
facti (-ae, -a) estis you were made; you became 
facti (-ae, -a) sunt they were made; they became 


Exercise 1 


factus (-a, -um) est s/he, it was made; s/he, it became 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


sed, sī tardius fit quam volumus 

sed tuā sapientia fit aequissimum 

mentio de lege nülla fiebat 

et vis undique in müros fiebat 

hoc cottidie fiert videmus 

aliquid atrociter fierī videmus aut audimus 

sed tamen satis fiet 4 nobis neque parcetur labori 
id quod certe fiet 

quae ad vada transitüsque fiebant palüdis 

sed ūnē tempore cautiones fiebant pecüniarum 


CSCOMANDNBPWN KR 


— 


(Cicero Fam.) 
(Cicero Deiot.) 
(Cicero Ver.) 
(Livy) 

(Cicero Clu.) 
(Cicero S. Rosc.) 
(Cicero Att.) 
(Cicero Har.) 
(Caesar Gal.) 
(Cicero Dom.) 
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Exercise 2 


Translate the following. The vocabulary, aside from prepositions and conjunctions, 
comes from this chapter's Aeneid excerpt. 


Aeolus rex nimborum tempestatumque factus est. 

Puppis Āiācis, quae in pontum iaculāta est, facta erat imperio penātium. 
Quippe hae bis septem puppes rapidae fiunt. 

Proles Aeoli regem antrorum ātrērum fiet. 

Patri Palladis, à quo tellüs Sicula fiat, nymphae pulcherrimae sunt. 
Rates potentis fiebant 1usso regis. 

Epulis divorum omnia cordia fiant laeta. 

Habenis factis, Aeolus molliet et temperābit ventos. 


AANADNDNABRWN eK 


Exercise 3 
Translate the following into Latin. 


The destruction of Rome had been made by wars. 

Wrestling the clouds, almighty Aeolus is made king. 

When will his heart be made strong? 

Aeolus uses winds made by Jupiter. 

Indeed the roaring and crushing waves were being made by the parent of the seas. 


Un d Uto B2 — 


Reading: Juno sulks and seeks aid from Aeolus, god of winds 


Vix e conspectü Siculae tellüris in altum vela dabant laeti et spümas salis aere 
ruebant, cum [tino servāns sub pectore vulnus aeternum sé haec rogavit: "Mene 
victam? Inceptone débeo desistere? Nonne possum regem Troianorum Italia 
avertere? Quippe vetor fatis. Pallasne exürere classem Graecorum potuit? Potuitne 
ipsos summergere in ponto ünius ob noxam et furias Aiacis Oīleī? Ipsa Iovis 
rapidum ignem e nübibus iaculāta est disiecitque rates evertitque aequora ventis. 
Illum exspirantem, transfixo pectore, flammas turbine corripuit scopuloque acüto 
infixit. Ast ego, quae regina divorum et soror et coniünx Iovis incedo, ina cum 
gente tot annos bella gero. Quisquamne nümen Iünonis adorabit praeterea aut 
supplex aris honorem imponet?" 

Flammato corde, dea talia secum volütans Aeoliam venit, patriam nimborum, 
quae feta furentibus Austrīs est. Hic vasto in antro rex Aeolus luctantēs ventos 
tempestātēsgue sonoràs imperio premit ac vinculis et carcere frēnat. Illī indignantes 
magno cum murmure circum claustra montis fremunt. Celsā in arce Aeolus 
sceptrum tenens sedet mollitque animos et temperat īrās. Ni faciat, maria ac 
terrās caelumque profundum quippe rapidi venti secum ferant verrantque per 
auras. Sed Iuppiter, pater omnipotens, hoc metuens in speluncis atris eos abdidit, 
molemque et montes altos īnsuper imposuit. Aeolum regemque fecit qui foedere 


certo sciret et premere et iussus laxas habenas dare. Ad quem tum lūnē supplex 
his vocibus üsa est: 

“Aeole, namque tibi divorum pater atque hominum rex dedit et mulcere et 
tollere flüctüs vento. Gens inimica mihi, victos penātēs et Ilium portāns, aequor 
Tyrrhénum nāvigat in Italiam. Incute vim ventis summersāsgue puppes obrue! 
Aut age diversos et disice corpora in ponto! Sunt mihi bis septem nymphae 
praestanti corpore, quarum pulcherrimam forma, Dēiopēam, cēnūbiē stabilī 
iungam propriamque dicabo. Tecum omnes annos exiget et pulchra cum prole 
tē parentem faciet." 

Aeolus haec contra dixit: "Tuus labor, O regina, explūrāre est quid optēs. 
Mihi fas est iussa capessere. Tū mihi quodcumque hoc regni, tū sceptrum 
Iovemque conciliās. Tū mihi das epulis divorum nimborum accumbere facisque 
mé potentem tempestatum." 


Notes 


aere — refers to their bronze prow 

cum - this word has a variety of meanings as a conjunction (see Unit 21) 

Āiācis Oīleī — he took Cassandra, the king of Troy's daughter, out of Minerva's sanctuary 
during the Trojan war 

faciat — he were to do this; this is a present subjunctive (see Unit 5) in a conditional 
clause (see Unit 24) 

ferant and verrant — they would carry and they would sweep; refer to previous note 

sciret — he might know — this is an imperfect subjunctive (see Unit 5) in a relative clause 
of purpose (see Unit 7) 

aequor Tyrrhenum — sea between Italy and the islands Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily 

vim — this is the accusative singular of vis (f.) force 

optēs — this is a present subjunctive (see Unit 5) in an indirect question (see Unit 11) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


abdo, -ere, -didī, -ditus to hide; bury 
ac and 

accumbo, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus to recline at 
acütus,-a,-um sharp 

adoro (1) to adore 

Aeolia, -ae Islands of Aeolia 
Aeolus, -ī Aeolus (god of winds) 
aes, aeris (nt.) bronze 

aeternus, -a, -um eternal 

Āiāx, Aiücis (m.) Ajax 

antrum, -1 cave 

āra, -ae altar 

ast yet 

ater, ātra, atrum black, dark 

aura, -ae air; sky, heaven 

Auster, Austrī south wind 
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aut or 

āvertē, -ere, -vertī, -versus to divert; turn away 
bis twice 

caelum, -1 sky 

Capesso, -ere, capessīvī, capessitus to perform 
carcer, carceris (m.) prison 

celsus, -a, -um  /ofty 

certus, -a, -um certain 

classis, classis (£.) fleet 

claustra, -orum barrier 

concilio (1) to win over 

coniünx, coniugis (m/f) spouse 
conspectus, -ūs view 

conübium, -ī marriage 

cor, cordis (nt.) heart 

corpus, corporis (nt.) body 

corripi6, -ere, -ripuī, -reptus to snatch 
debeo, -ēre, debui, debitus should, ought 
Déiopéa, -ae Deiopea 

dēsistē, -ere, -stitī, -stitus to stop 
dicē (1) to consecrate 

dīcē, -ere, dīxī, dictus to say; speak 
disicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to scatter 
diversus, -a, -um diverse 

divus, -a, -um divine 

do, dare, dedi, datus to give 

epulae, -arum banquet 

everto, -ere, -vertī, -versus fo overturn 
exigū, -ere, exēgī, exāctus to pass 
exploro (1) to ascertain; explore 
exspiro (1) to exhale 

exüro, -ere, -ussī, -ustus to burn up 
facio, -ere, feci, factus to make, do 
fas (nt) right 

fetus, -a, -um pregnant 

flamma, -ae flame 

flammo (1) to inflame 

flüctus, -üs wave 

foedus, foederis (nt.) agreement 
fremo, -ere, fremuī, fremitus to roar 
freno (1) to restrain, curb 
furiae,-arum rage 

furo, -ere, furul to rage 

Graecus, -a, -um Greek 

habena, -ae rein 

homo, hominis (m.) man 

iaculor (1) to hurl 

Ilium, -ī Troy 


imperium, -ī command 

impono, -ere, -posuī, -positus to place on 
incēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessus to walk 
inceptum, -1 beginning; plan 

incutiē, -ere, -cussī, -cussus fo strike 
indignor (1) to be angry 

infigo, -ere, -fīxī, -fixus to impale 
inimicus, -a, -um hostile; enemy 

Insuper above 

iubeo, -ēre, iussī, iussus to command 
iungo, -ere, iünxi, iūnctus to join 
Iuppiter, lovis (m.) Jupiter (king of gods) 
iussum, -1 command 

laetus, -a, -um happy 

laxus, -a, -um lax, loose 

luctor (1) to wrestle 

magnus, -a, -um great 

molliē, -īre, mollīvī, mollītus to tame 
mēns, montis (m.) mountain 

mulceo, -ēre, mulsī, mulsus to calm 
murmur, murmuris (m.) rumble 

namque indeed 

nāvigē (1) to sail 

ni if not; unless 

nimbus, -ī rain cloud; cloud 

noxa, -ae harm 

nūbēs, nūbis (f.) cloud 

nūmen, nūminis (nt.) divine power, divine will 
nympha, -ae nymph 

obruo, -ere, -ruī, -rutus to crush 

Orleus, -© Oileus 

omnipotēns, omnipotentis almighty 

optō (1) to desire 

Pallas, Palladis (f.) Minerva (a goddess) 
parēns, parentis (m/f) parent 

pater, patris (m.) father 

patria, -ae country, homeland 

pectus, pectoris (nt.) breast, chest; heart 
penātēs, penātium (m.) household gods 
pontus, -ī sea 

portō (1) to carry 

potēns, potentis master; powerful 
praestāns, praestantis surpassing 
praetereā henceforth; besides; in addition 
premē, -ere, pressī, pressus to control; press 
profundus, -a, -um deep 

proles, prolis (f.) offspring 

proprius, -a, -um ones own 
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pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum pretty 
puppis, puppis (f.) ship 

quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque whoever, whatever 
quippe indeed 

quisquam, quaequam, quicquam anyone, anything 
rapidus, -a, -um swift, rapid 

ratis, ratis (f.) ship 

rex, regis (m.) king 

rogo (1) to ask 

ruo, -ere, rui, rutus fo rush; plow 
sal, salis (nt.) salt 

sceptrum, -1 scepter; power 

sciē, -īre, scīvī, scitus to know 
scopulus, -ī rock 

sedeo, -ēre, sedi, sessus fo sit 
septem seven 

servo (1) to guard, keep; save 
Siculus, -a, -um Sicilian 

sonorus, -a, -um roaring 

soror, sororis (f.) sister 

spélunca, -ae cave 

spuma, -ae foam 

stabilis, stabile stable 

summergo, -ere, -mersī, -mersus to sink 
supplex, supplicis humble, suppliant 
talis, tale such 

tellūs, tellūris (£) land 

tempero (1) to regulate 

tempestās, tempestātis (f.) storm 
tollē, -ere, sustulī, sublātus to lift 
trānsfīgē, -ere, -fīxī, -fīxus to pierce 
turbo, turbinis (m.) whirlpool 

tuus, -a, -um your 

Tyrrhénus, -a, -um Tyrrhenian 
ünacum together with 

itor, -ī, ūsus sum [+ abl.] to use 
vastus, -a, -um vast 

velum, -1 sail 

vela dare to set sail 

ventus, -ī wind 

verro, -ere, verrī, versus to sweep 
veto, -āre, vetuī, vetitus to forbid; oppose 
vinc6, -ere, vici, victus fo conquer 
vinculum, -ī chain 

vix hardly 

volüto (1) to ponder 

vox, vocis (£) voice; word 

vulnus, vulneris (nt.) wound 


UNIT 3 


Infinitives 
Background 
English has a variety of infinitives. They are classified by tense and voice. 
Active Passive 
Present to love to be loved 
Perfect to have loved to have been loved 
Future to be going to love to be going to be loved 


Infinitives are used to complete the meaning of certain verbs. For instance, 
hopes, want, are able, and is beginning below. 


She hopes to go. They want to believe. 
We are able to help. lt is beginning to happen. 
Latin structure 
Latin has six infinitives corresponding to the six of English. 


e The future passive is rather rare and is dealt with in the advanced topics 
section of this unit. 


Active Passive 
Present amare amārī 
to love to be loved 
Perfect amāvisse amātus esse 
to have loved to have been loved 
Future amātūrus esse amatum iri 
to be going to love to be going to be loved 17 


3 Present active infinitive 
kugi e You have already learned the present active infinitive. 
o It ends in -re and is the 2™ principal part of a verb. 


l* conj amare to love 
Que videre fo see 

3" reg.  dücere to lead 
3" -ið capere fo seize 
4^ audire to hear 


Present passive infinitive 


e The endings are -rī or -1. 
e [t is formed from the present active infinitive. 


o In the 1*, 2", and 4" conjugations, simply replace -re with -rī. 
o In the 3™ conjugation, replace -ere with -1. 


l*conj amari to be loved 
2n videri to be seen 
3" reg. dūcī to be led 
3" -ið ^ capi to be seized 
4^ audiri to be heard 


Perfect active infinitive 


e The ending is -isse. 
e Since this is perfect, it is formed from the 3™ principal part. 


o Simply delete the -1 of the 3" principal part and add -isse. 


amo, amare, amáavi, amatus 
amāvī — amāvisse to have loved 


video, vidēre, vidi, vīsus 
vīdī — vidisse to have seen 


düco, dücere, dixi, ductus 
düxi —  duüxisse to have led 


capio, capere, cepi, captus 
cepi — cēpisse to have seized 


audio, audire, audivi, auditus 
audivi — audivisse to have heard 
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Perfect passive infinitive 
e This consists of two words. 


o The 4" principal part + esse 


3 


Infinitives 


m Recall that the 4" principal part is the past passive participle (Unit 33 


of IBL). 


amo, amare, amāvī, amātus 
amātus 
video, videre, vidi, visus 
visus 


düco, dücere, düxi, ductus 
ductus 


capio, capere, cepi, captus 
captus —> 


— amātus esse 


— visus esse 


— ductus esse 


captus esse 


audio, audire, audivi, auditus 


auditus 


Future active infinitive 
e This is also marked by two words. 


o The 4" principal part (with -ürus) 


— auditus esse 


t esse. 


to have been loved 


to have been seen 


to have been led 


to have been seized 


to have been heard 


o Go to the 4^ principal part, drop -us, and add -ürus. 


m Note that the form in -ürus is the future active participle (Unit 33 of /BL). 


amo, amare, amāvī, amdatus 
amatus — 

video, vidēre, vidi, vīsus 
visus 


dūcē, dūcere, dūxī, ductus 
ductus — 


capio, capere, cēpī, captus 
captus —> 


amātūrus 


—  visürus 


ductürus 


captürus 


audio, audire, audivi, auditus 


auditus — 


auditürus 


— amātūrus esse 
to be going to love 


—  visürus esse 

to be going to see 
—  ductürus esse 

to be going to lead 
—  captürus esse 

to be going to seize 
—  auditürus esse 


to be going to hear 
19 
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Infinitives 
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Syntax of infinitives 


e Latin infinitives are used to complete the meaning of several verbs. 


o Many of the English counterparts of these verbs also require an infinitive 


to complete their meaning. 


conor, conari, conatus sum to try 
constituo, -ere, constitu; constitütus to decide 
cupio, cupere, cupivi, cupitus to desire 
debeo, debere, debui, debitus ought, should 
desisto, desistere, dēstitī, destitus to stop 
incipio, incipere, incēpī, inceptus to begin 

malo, mālle, malui (Unit 23 of ZBL) to prefer 
mātūrē (1) to hasten 
nolo, nolle, nolui (Unit 23 of JBL) to not want 
possum, posse, potui (Unit 11 of JBL) to be able, can 
propero (1) to hasten 
soleo, solere, solitus sum to be accustomed 
volo, velle, volut (Unit 23 of JBL) to want 


Cogitare non potes, quando defessus es. 
You cannot think, when you are tired. 


Nolumus ire. 


We do not want to go. 


Milites fugere constituerunt. 
The soldiers decided to flee. 


Vult servus interfectus esse. 
The slave wishes to have been killed. 


Dēbēmus īre. 
Possunt invenīrī. 
Dēbuimus īre. 


Nēn dēbuit interficī. 


Since the perfect passive and future active infinitives consist of participles, 
and since participles are adjectives, both of these infinitives show agree- 


We ought to go. 

[present active infinitive] 

They will be able to be found. 
[present passive infinitive] 

We ought to have gone. 

[perfect active infinitive] 

He ought not to have been killed. 
[perfect passive infinitive] 


ment with the subject for gender and number. 


Voluit femina amata esse. The woman wanted to have been loved. 3 
[perfect passive infinitive] Maniives 


o For examples of the future active infinitive, see the next unit. 


Deponent verbs 


As might be expected, deponent verbs form passive infinitives but exhibit active 
meaning. 


Active 


Present miürari to admire 
Perfect miratus esse /o have admired 
Future miratum imi to be going to admire 


Advanced topics 


e Future passive infinitive 


o The future passive infinitive consists of the neuter form of the 4" principal 
part plus the present passive infinitive īrī of to go (eo, īre, īvī, itus). 

o This infinitive is not frequent, usually being replaced by another construction 
(Unit 31). 


m The neuter form of the 4^ principal part is the supine (Unit 32). 


amatum īrī (o be going to be loved 
visum Īrī to be going to be seen 
ductum īrī to be going to be led 
captum iri (o be going to be seized 
auditum īrī to be going to be heard 


e Historic infinitive 


o The present infinitives together with a nominative subject are used in place 
of the imperfect tense in the course of a narrative to give more liveliness 
to the events. 

o Observe the following two examples from Caesar. 


Nihil Sequani respondere, sed in eadem tristitia taciti permanere. 
The Sequani did not respond, but remained silent in the same sadness. 


Tum demum Titürius, qui nihil ante providisset, trepidare et 
concursāre cohortesque disponere. 
Then at last Titurius, who had foreseen nothing beforehand, was alarmed 
and running about and arranging the cohorts. 21 
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Exercise 1 


Using the following verbs, translate into Latin. Where gender is expressed, 
provide the masculine forms. 


excutiū, -ere, -cussī, -cussus fo cast off 
ferio, -īre to strike 

iaceo, -ēre, iacuī, iacitus to lie 

intento (1) to threaten 

veho, -ere, vēxī, vectus fo carry 


1 to have been carried 4 to have lain 7 to be struck 

2 to strike 5 to be threatened 8 to have threatened 

3 to be going to cast off 6 to be carried 9 to have been cast off 
Exercise 2 


Translate the following using the verbs from this unit and the vocabulary from 
this unit's Aeneid excerpt. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


A navibus fatiscentibus clamores nautārum effundere incipiunt. 
Hector per aetherem Noto Euroque torsus esse apparet. 
Properamus dehīscere latera scütorum saxis. 

Portae praeruptae solent aperiri. 

Volunt gazam grandaevam à syrte ad sedem vehere. 


Exercise 3 


Translate into Latin. 


Un 4 UO R2 — 


I wanted the enemies (m.) to have been threatened. 

With happy eyes he hastens to rejoice with the trusted comrades. 
They were accustomed to feel the cold of the waves. 

The sailor appears to have seen death. 

Death appears to have been seen by the sailor. 


Reading: The Winds tear apart Aeneas' Fleet 


Ubi haec dicta erant, conversa cuspide cavum montem in latus impulit. Venti 
velut agmine facto, quà porta data est, ruunt et terras turbine perflant. Incubuerunt 
mari totumque tràns aequor à sedibus īmīs ūnā Eurusque Notusque Africusque 


crēber procellis ruunt. Vastos flūctūs ad lītora volvunt. Insequitur clāmorgue virorum 
strīdorgue rudentum. Eripiunt subito nūbēs caelumque diemque Troianorum ex 
oculis. Ponto nox ātra incubat. Intonuērunt polt et crebris ignibus aether micat. 
Omnia viris mortem praesentem intentant. 

Extemplo membra Aeneae frigore solvuntur. Palmas duplices ad sidera tendens 
ingemit et talia voce refert: 

“O terque quaterque beātī erant, quibus ante ora patrum sub moenibus altis 
Troiae contigit oppetere! O Tydide, fortissime gentis Graecae! Cür Troiànis 
campis occumbere non potui et haec anima mea effundere tua dextra, ubi saevus 
Hector iacet telo Achillis, ubi ingens Sarpēdēn nunc 1acet, ubi tot correpta sub 
undis scüta virorum galeasque et fortia corpora Simois volvit?" 

EI talia iactanti procella stridens velum ferit, flüctüsque ad sidera tollit. 
Franguntur rēmī. Tum prora āvertit et undis latus dat. Īnseguitur praeruptus mons 
aquae cumulo. Hi nautae summo in flüctü pendent, his unda dehiscens terram 
aperit. Furit aestus harenis. Notus tres abreptas nāvēs in saxa latentia torquet 
(saxa vocant Itali ‘Aras’, quae mediis in flüctibus sunt et velut dorsum immāne 
mari in summo sunt). Eurus tres ab alto in brevia urget, et in syrtes, miserabile 
vīsū, inliditque vadis atque aggere harenae cingit. Ūnam, quae Lycios fidumque 
Orontēn vehebat, ipsius ante oculos ingens à vertice flüctus in puppim ferit. 
Excutitur pronus magister volviturque in caput. Ast circum illam agens ter flüctus 
ibidem torquet, et rapidus vertex in aequore eam vorat. Apparent rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto, arma virorum tabulaeque et Troiana gaza per undas. Iam validam 
navem Īlioneī, iam fortis Achatae hiems vicit; hiems quà Abās vectus est quaque 
grandaevus Aletes. Compagibus laxis laterum omnes puppes accipiunt inimicum 
imbrem rimisque fatiscunt. 


Notes 


dextrā — this agrees with an understood manü 

ei — this is a dative of reference (see Unit 18 of JBL) and is modified by the participle 
iactantī 

hī...hīs—some... others 

visti — to see (see Unit 32 on the supine) 

ipsius — refers to Aeneas 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


Abās, Abantis (m.) Abas 

abripiē, -ere, -ripuī, -reptus to snatch away 
accipi6, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to receive 
Achātēs, Achātae (m.) Achates 

Aenéas, Aenēae (m.) Aeneas 

aestus, -US surge 

aethér, aetheris (m.) sky, ether 

Africus, -© south-west wind 
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3 agger, aggeris (m.) mound; dam 
agmen, agminis (nt.) Jine (of soldiers); course 
Alētēs, Alētae (m.) Aletes 
anima, -ae soul, life 
aperiē, -īre, aperuī, apertus fo open 
appāreē, -ēre, appāruī, appāritus to appear 
agua, -ae water 
Arae,-àrum Altars 
beatus, -a, -um happy 
brevis, breve short; shallow 
campus, -1 plain, field 
caput, capitis (nt.) head 
cavus, -a, -um hollow 
cingo, -ere, cinxi, cinctus to gird 
clamor, clàmoris (m.) shout 
compāgēs, compāgis (f.) joint 
contingo, -ere, -tigī, -tactus to befall, happen 
converto, -ere, -vertī, -versus fo turn 
crēber, crébra, crēbrum crowded; frequent 
cumulus, -ī mass 
cuspis, cuspidis (f.) point of spear 
dehīscē, -ere, -hīvī to split open 
dexter, dextra, dextrum right 
dies, -ēī (m.) day 
dorsum, -1 back 
duplex, duplicis both; double 
effundē, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to pour out 
ēripiē, -ere, -ripul, -reptus fo tear away 
Eurus, -ī east wind 
excutio, -ere, -cussī, -cussus to cast off 
extemplo immediately 
fatīscē, -ere to split open 
ferio, -īre to strike 
fidus, -a, -um faithful 
fortis, forte strong 
frango, -ere, frēgī, frāctus to break 
frigus, frigoris (nt.) cold 
galea, -ae helmet 
gaza,-ae treasure 
grandaevus, -a, -um old 
gurges, gurgitis (m.) whirlpool, gulf 
haréna, -ae sand 
Hector, Hectoris (m.) Hector 
hiems, hiemis (£) winter; storm 
laceo, -ēre, iacuī, iacitus to lie 
Ibidem in the same place 
Īlioneus, -ī J/ioneus 

24 imber, imbris (m.) rain 
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immanis, immane huge, enormous 3 
Imus, -a, -um lowest 

incubē, -āre, -cubuī, -cubitus to lie on 
incumbē, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus to press on 
ingemē, -ere, -gemuī to groan 

ingens, ingentis huge 

inlīdē, -ere, -līsī, -līsus to strike against 
insequor, -ī, -secütus sum to follow 
intento (1) to threaten 

intonē, -āre, -tonuī to thunder 

Italus, -a, -um Italian 

lated, -ēre, latuī to hide 

latus, lateris (nt.) side 

Lycius, -a, -um Lycian 

magister, magistrī master 

medius, -a, -um middle (of) 

membrum, -ī limb 

meus, -a, -um my 

mico, -āre, micuī to flash 

miserābilis, miserābile wretched 

mors, mortis (f.) death 

nauta, -ae (m.) sailor 

nāvis, nāvis (f.) ship 

Notus, -ī south wind 

nox, noctis (f.) night 

nunc now 

occumbē, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus to meet one’s death 
oculus, -ī eye 

oppeto, -ere, -petīvī, -petitus to perish 
Orontes, Orontis (m.) Orontes 

Os, Oris (nt.) mouth, face; speech 

palma, -ae palm 

pended, -ēre, pependī to hang (down) 
perflē (1) to blow through 

polus, -ī sky 

porta, -ae gate 

praeruptus, -a, -um towering 

praesēns, praesentis present 

procella, -ae gust 

pronus, -a, -um leaning forward 

prōra, -ae prow 

quā where 

quater four times 

rārus, -a, -um scattered 

refero, -ferre, -tulī, -lātus to say; report; carry off/back; answer 
rēmus, -ī oar 

rīma, -ae fissure 

rudēns, rudentis (m.) rope 25 
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3 Sarpedon, Sarpedonis (m.) Sarpedon 
saxum, -ī rock 

scūtum, -ī shield 

sēdēs, sēdis (f.) seat, home 

sīdus, sīderis (nt.) star 

Simoīs, Simoéntis (m.) Simois River 
solvē, -ere, solvī, solūtus to loosen 
strīdeē, -ēre, strīdī to rustle 

stridor, stridoris (m.) rattling 

subito suddenly 

summus, -a, -um highest; chief 
syrtis, syrtis (f.) sandbank 

tabula, -ae plank 

ter thrice, three times 

torqueo, -ēre, torsī, tortus to twist 
tres, tria three 

Tydides, Tydidae (m.) Diomedes 
ubi when; where 

ūnā together with 

unda, -ae wave 

urges, -ēre, ursi to force 

vadum, -ī shallow; depths 

validus, -a, -um mighty 

veho, -ere, vexi, vectus to carry 
velut as, like 

vertex, verticis (m.) summit, head; whirlpool 
video, -ēre, vidi, visus to see; [passive] seem 
voco (1) to call; invoke 

voro (1) to swallow 
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UNIT 4 


Indirect statement 


Background 
There exist two ways to express a statement: 


e by stating it directly without any qualifications — this is direct statement 
The girl is beautiful. 
e by qualifying the statement with a verb of the head — this is indirect statement. 


o A verb of the head is a verb whose action is limited to the confines of 
the head, such as knowing, perceiving, wondering, believing, listening, 
saying, thinking, and hoping. 


I think (that) the girl is beautiful. 
I believe (that) the girl is beautiful. 
I know (that) the girl is beautiful. 


o In addition to expressing the thoughts of someone, indirect statement can 
be used to quote someone indirectly. 


, 


“Tam going to come.’ [direct quotation] 
He says that he is going to come. [indirect quotation] 


o Note that the subject changes in transforming a direct to an indirect 
quotation: the Ist person 7 has become 3rd person he. 


Latin structure 


Latin indirect statements share with English the need for a verb of the head. 
Some common verbs of the head are: 


animadverto, -ere, animadverti, animadversus to notice 
arbitror, arbitrari, arbitratus sum to think, judge 
audio, audire, audivi, auditus to hear gu 
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cogito (1) to think 


constituo, -ere, constitui, constitütus to decide 
crédo, credere, credidi, creditus to believe 
dico, dicere, dixi, dictus to say 
existimo (1) to consider 
intellego, -ere, intellexi, intellectus to understand 
memini, meminisse (see Unit 13 of /BL) to remember 
nescio, nescire, nescīvī, nescitus to not know 
nOSco, noscere, novi, notus to know 
nüntio (1) to announce 
obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum to forget 
puto (1) to think 
Scio, scire, scīvī, scitus to know 
sentio, sentire, sensi, sensus to feel; hear 
spero (1) to hope 


The subordinate clause which the verb of the head introduces has the following 
peculiarities: 


e its subject is in the accusative 
e its verb is an infinitive. 


English has this option when the verb is simply the verb to be with no extra 
verbal complexity: 


I think (that) she is beautiful. 
I think her to be beautiful. 


I believe (that) he will come this evening. vs. the ungrammatical: 
*] believe him will come this evening. 


For Latin, however, this accusative + infinitive construction is the only way to 
express an indirect statement. 


e There is no word that in the Latin structure. It must simply be put into the 
translation. 


Now, which infinitive to use? 


e The present infinitives are used when the verb of the indirect statement takes 
place at the same time as the main verb. 

e The perfect infinitives are used when the verb of the indirect statement takes 
place prior to the main verb. 

e The future infinitives are used when the verb of the indirect statement takes 
place subsequent to the main verb. 


Present infinitive: active 


Cogito viros eum interficere. 
Cogitavi viros eum interficere. 


Cogitabo viros eum interficere. 


Present infinitive: passive 
Cogito viros doceri. 
Cogitavi viros doceri. 


Cogitabo viros doceri. 


Perfect infinitive: active 

Cogito viros eum interfecisse. 
Cogitavi viros eum interfēcisse. 
Cogitabo viros eum interfecisse. 


Perfect infinitive: passive 
Cogito viros doctos esse. 
Cogitavi viros doctos esse. 
Cogitabo viros doctos esse. 


Future infinitive: active 


Cogito viros eum interfectüros esse. 


Cogitavi viros eum interfectüros esse. 


Cogitabo viros eum interfectüros esse. 


Future infinitive: passive 
Cogito viros doctum iri. 
Cogitavi viros doctum iri. 


Cogitabo viros doctum iri. 


Notes 


I think that the men are killing him. 

I thought that the men were killing 
him. 

I will think that the men are going 
to be killing him. 


I think that the men are being taught. 

I thought that the men were being 
taught 

I will think that the men are going 
to be taught. 


I think that the men killed him. 

I thought that the men had killed him. 

I will think that the men will have 
killed him. 


I think that the men were taught. 

Ithought that the men had been taught. 

I will think that the men will have 
been taught. 


I think that the men will kill him. 

I thought that the men were going 
to kill him. 

I will think that the men will kill him. 


I think that the men will be taught. 

I thought that the men were going 
to be taught. 

I will think that the men will be taught. 


The perfect passive and future active infinitives agree with the subject of their 
clause in gender, number, and case. The infinitives take 1*2"' declension endings. 


o Thus, the infinitives in the fourth and fifth sets of examples, doctos esse 
and interfectüros esse, respectively, take the accusative plural ending 
-0s to agree with the subject of the clause, viros, which is masculine 


accusative plural. 
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its neuter form is constant throughout. 


o There is no concomitant agreement in the future infinitive passive. Rather, 


m This form is in reality a supine (Unit 32), which does not display gender. 
m See Unit 31 for a construction which is used in place of the future 


passive infinitive. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. Note 
that in some sentences the subject of the indirect statement clause is an 
unexpressed it. 


1 
2 


dīxit Antiochum in templō invēnisse lectum 
neque enim testis ipse signo īnspectē falsum nos 
proferre dixit 

virtüte dixit vos victores vivere 

scio acerba circumstāre odia 

namque amplius horam suffixum in summā mē 
memini esse cruce 

memini enim īsdem fere verbis ad mē tē scribere 
oblīvīscor enim Roscium et Cluvium viros esse primarios 
püblice maximam putant esse laudem 

di immortales sibi deberi putant 

neque adhüc contingere tütum esse putant 


Exercise 2 


(Josephus Ap.) 
(Cicero Flac.) 


(Plautus Am.) 
(Vergil Aeneid) 
(Catullus) 


(Cicero Deiot.) 
(Cicero Q. Rosc.) 
(Caesar Gal.) 
(Cicero Mil.) 
(Ovid Met.) 


Translate the following using the vocabulary mentioned in this unit and from 
this chapter's Aeneid excerpt. 


SCOMANIDNBRWN KR 
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Dixit Neptūnum ruīnam pelagī sēnsisse. 
Meminimus cūnctum stāgnum in aulās refundere. 
Fratri nūntiābit genitorem cito rotās vulgo redūcere. 
Forte fābātur vulgus in aulā colligere. 


Arbitrata est Cymothoe solem a Neptüno non redüctum esse. 
Effer tridentem, Neptüne! Putasne equos placidos casüros esse? 


Spero ignobile vulgus face flectārī. 
Ait fidüciam saepe silere sed dolum commovere. 


Audīvērunt dehinc seditionem tridente Neptūnī detrüsam esse. 


Intellegit fratrem tumidas faces domo opprimere. 


Exercise 3 4 
Indirect 
Translate into Latin. statement 


We thought that the chariots were going carry him to Carthage. 
Neptune hopes that his enemy Jupiter is now silent. 

Do you (sg.) remember that he often spoke with loyalty. 

She often thinks that the cold will be led back by Jupiter. 

No one thinks that strong men wrestle death. 


Un qd CO B2 — 


Reading: Neptune calms the winds 


Interea Neptünus magno murmure sensit pontum emissamque hiemem miscērī 
et stagna īmīs vadis refūsa esse. Graviter commotus est. Prospiciens caput 
placidum in alto summā ex undā extulit. Disiectam esse Aeneae classem in 
toto aequore videt et Troas flüctibus caelique ruinà oppressos esse. Nec latuerunt 
dolī et trae Iünonis fratrem. Eurum ad se Zephyrumque vocat, dehinc talia 
fatur: 

“Tantane fidücia vestri generis vos tenuit? Iam caelum terramque meo sine 
nümine miscere et tantas moles tollere audetis, venti? Quos ego... ! Sed motos 
flüctüs componere praestat. Post mihi non simili poena commissa luetis. Mātūrāte 
fugam régique vestro haec dicite: non illi imperium pelagi saevumque tridentem, 
sed mihi sorte datum esse. Tenet ille immania saxa, Eure, vestras domos. Aeolus 
in aulā se iactet et in carcere ventorum clauso regnet." 

Sic ait et dicto citius tumida aequora placat collectasque nübes fugat solemque 
redücit. Cymothoé simul et Triton adnixus ex acüto scopulo naves dētrūdunt. 
Ipse tridentem levat et vastas syrtes aperit et aequor temperat atque rotis levibus 
undas summas perlabitur. Ac veluti saepe cum seditio magno in populo coorta 
est saevitque in animis ignobile vulgus iamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma 
ministrat, tum sī forte virum quem gravem pietate ac meritis conspexerunt, 
silent et arrectis auribus astant. Ille dictis animos regit et pectora mulcet. Sic 
cünctus fragor pelagi cecidit, postquam genitor aequora prospiciens caeloque 
aperto invectus flectit equos curruīgue secundo volans dat lora. 


Notes 


videt — the jump to the present tense is a frequent device in narration 
Troas — this is an accusative plural of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 
generis — the winds are descended from the goddess Aurora 
quós ego — Neptune breaks off his sentence to leave it to the winds’ imagination what 
he was going to say 
nón simili poenā — magnā/difficilī poena 
datum esse — this is singular, since it agrees only with the closest accusative (tridentem). 
iactet and regnet are /et him toss and let him rule, respectively. For present subjunctives, 
see Unit 5, and see Unit 18 for the jussive subjunctive 31 


4 ipse — Neptūnus 
Indirect cum — ‘when’ (see Unit 21) 
statement quem = aliquem. The ali- is always dropped after sī 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


adnitor, -ī, adnixus sum to strive 

ait s/he says 

arrigo, -ere, -rēxī, -réctus to raise up 
astē, -āre, astitī to stand by 

audeo, -ēre, ausus sum fo dare 

aula, -ae hall 

auris, auris (f.) ear 

cadē, -ere, cecidī, cāsus to fall 

citō quickly 

claudē, -ere, clausī, clausus to enclose 
colligē, -ere, -lēgī, -lēctus to gather 
commissum, 3 fault 

commoveo, -ēre, -m6vi, -motus fo disturb; move 
compono, -ere, -posuī, -positus to calm; compose 
conspiciē, -ere, -spexi, -spectus fo see 
coorior, -ī, -ortus sum fo rise 

cünctus, -a, -um all, whole 

Cymothoe, -ēs (£) | Cymothoe (a nymph) 
dehinc then 

dētrūdē, -ere, -trūsī, -trüsus to thrust off 
dictum, -ī word 

dolus, -1 deceit 

domus, -üs (f.) home; household 
effero, -ferre, extulī, elatus to raise up; carry off 
ēmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus o send out 
equus, -1 horse 

fax, facis (f.) torch 

fīdūcia, -ae confidence; faith; hope 
flecto, -ere, flexī, flexus to guide 

for(1) to speak 

fors, fortis (f.) chance 

fragor, fragoris (m.) noise, crash 

frater, fratris (m.) brother 

fuga, -ae flight; haste 

fugō (1) to put to flight 

furor, furōris (m.) frenzy; rage 

genitor, genitōris (m.) father, progenitor 
gravis, grave heavy, severe 

graviter heavily, strongly 

ignobilis, ignobile obscure 

interea meanwhile 
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inveho, -ere, -vēxī, -vectus 
levis, leve light 

levē (1) to lift 

lorum, -1 rein 

luo, -ere, lur. to atone for 
matüro (1) to hasten 
meritum, -1 merit 
ministro (1) to furnish 


misceo, -ēre, miscuī, mixtus [+ dat.] 


to carry in 


moveo, -ere, movi, motus to move 


nec and not 


Neptūnus, -1 Neptune (god of the sea) 


opprimo, -ere, -pressi, -pressus 


pelagus, -ī sea 


perlabor, -ī, lapsus sum to glide along 


pietas, pietātis (f.) duty, loyalty 


placidus, -a, -um peaceful 
plàco (1) to appease, calm 


poena,-ae punishment, penalty 


post afterwards 
postquam after 


praesto, -are, -stitī, -stitus to be better 


prēspiciē, -ere, -spexi, -spectus 


redüco, -ere, -düxi, -ductus 
refundo, -ere, -fūdī, -füsus 

regno (1) to reign 

rota, -ae wheel 

ruma, -ae ruin 

saepe often 

saevio, -īre, saevil, saevitus 


to rage 


secundus, -a, -um following; obedient 


seditio, seditionis (f.) riot 


sentio, -īre, sēnsī, sensus to sense, feel; hear 
sileo, -ere, siluī to be silent 


similis, simile similar 
simul at the same time 
sol, solis (m.) sun 

sors, sortis (£.) fate, lot 
stagnum, -1 standing water 


tridēns, tridentis (m.) trident 


Triton, Tritonis (m.) Triton 
tumidus, -a, -um swelling 
veluti as, like 


(a god) 


vester, vestra, vestrum your (pl.) 


volō (1) to fly 
vulgus, -ī (nt.) crowd 
Zephyrus, -© west wind 


to mix; confuse 


to suppress 


to look out 
to lead back 
to pour back 
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UNIT 5 


Present and imperfect subjunctives 


Background 


Up till now we have been dealing with verbs in the indicative mood and the 
imperative mood. The indicative mood is used for statements of fact: 


The dog is walking. The man ate the food. 
The imperative mood is used for commands: 
Walk the dog! Eat the food! 
The subjunctive represents the third and final mood of Latin. 


e It is used to express a variety of things including: wish, purpose, result, 
condition. 

e English also has a subjunctive, although it has mostly become identical in 
form to the indicative. A few traces of it can still be found in expressions 
such as: 


I wish I were able to come. [unique subjunctive] 
I wish I was able to come. | [indicative] 


Latin structure 


There are four subjunctive tenses. This chapter deals with the first two below; 
the other two are presented in Unit 9. 


present formed from the 1* principal part 
imperfect formed from the 2 principal part 
perfect formed from the 3" and 4" principal parts 
pluperfect formed from the 3* and 4" principal parts 


Present subjunctive: active 


The four conjugations form the present subjunctive in the same way. They 


e drop the -6 or -eð from the 1* principal part 
e add a vowel or vowels to the resulting stem 


e add the following endings: 


The difference between the conjugations lies in which vowel or vowels are 
added to form the subjunctive stem: 


Use the following verbs as examples: 


amo, amare, amāvī, amātus 
doceo, docere, docui, doctus 
düco, dūcere, dūxī, ductus 
capio, capere, cepi, captus 


audio, audire, audivi, auditus 


to love 

to teach 
to lead 
to seize 


to hear 


Formation of present subjunctive stem: 


amo 
doceo 
dūcē 
capio 
audio 
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am- 
doc- 
düc- 
capi- 
audi- 


TERE 


amē- 
doceā- 
dūcā- 
capiā- 
audiā- 
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Complete forms: 


sg. l amem doceam dücam capiam audiam 
2 ames doceas dūcās capiās audiās 
3 amet doceat dūcat capiat audiat 
pl. 1 amémus doceāmus dücamus capiamus audiamus 
2 ametis doceātis dūcātis capiātis audiātis 
3 ament doceant dücant capiant audiant 
Notes 


e Observe that the subjunctive vowel is shortened before -m, -t, and -nt. 
o This has already been seen elsewhere in the verbal system. 


e The exact translation of a subjunctive verb depends on how it is being used, 
but for our purposes in this unit we can translate the present subjunctive 
with may. 


o Therefore, amem, ames, amet ...are J may love, you may love, s/he 
may love. 


Present subjunctive: passive 


The subjunctive stem is the same as in the active. Only the endings differ. The 
usual passive endings are employed. 


-r -mur 
-ris -minī 
-tur -ntur 
sg. l amer docear dücar capiar audiar 
2 amēris doceāris dūcāris capiāris audiāris 
3 ametur doceatur  dūcātur capiātur audiatur 
p. 1 amémur doceamur dūcāmur capiāmur audiāmur 
2 amēminī doceāminī dūcāminī capiāminī audiāminī 
3 amentur doceantur dūcantur capiantur audiantur 


Notes 


e The long subjunctive vowels are shortened before -r and -ntur, as was the 
case with these endings in the indicative. 

e The translation of these verbs contains may, since they are subjunctives and 
be, since they are passives: 


amer I may be loved 
docearis you (sg.) may be taught 
capiantur they may be seized 


e Deponent verbs (Unit 1) of course look passive but are translated as active: 


mirer I may admire 
pollicearis you (sg.) may promise 
oriantur they may rise 


Imperfect subjunctive 


This tense is quite simple to form. Simply go to the present infinitive and 
lengthen the final vowel: 


amare — amārē- 
docere —  docere- 
dücere —  dücere- 
capere — caperē- 
audire — audīrē- 


Add the same endings used in the present subjunctive: 


Active Passive 

-m -mus -r -mur 
-s -tis -ris -mini 
-t -nt -tur -ntur 
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Active 

sg. 1 amarem docérem diicerem caperem audirem 
2 amarés docérés dūcerēs caperēs audīrēs 
3 amaret docēret dūceret caperet audīret 

pl. 1 amārēmus docērēmus dūcerēmus  caperemus  audiremus 
2 amārētis docērētis dūcerētis caperētis audīrētis 
3 amārent docērent dūcerent caperent audīrent 

Passive 

sg. 1 amārer docērer dūcerer caperer audīrer 
2 amārēris docērēris dūcerēris caperēris audīrēris 
3 amārētur docērētur dūcerētur caperētur audīrētur 

pl. 1 amārēmur docérémur dūcerēmur caperēmur  audiremur 
2 amārēminī docérémini dūcerēminī caperēminī audīrēminī 
3 amārentur docérentur dūcerentur  caperentur  audirentur 

Notes 


As expected, the long vowel is shortened before -m, -t, -nt, -r, and -ntur. 
The imperfect subjunctive is translated as might in the active and as might 
be in the passive: 


amarémus 
amarémur 


we might love 
we might be loved 


Deponent verbs do not possess a present infinitive in -re. Since the imperfect 
subjunctive is built on precisely this infinitive, deponent verbs create such 
a form. For the 1*, 2", and 4" conjugations this means simply converting the 
final -ī of the present infinitive into -e. For 3* conjugation verbs, however, 
this means converting -ī to -ere. 


mīrārī — mīrāre — miraré-  — mirarétur s/he might admire 

pollicērī > pollicére > pollicērē- — pollicērētur s/he might promise 

sequi — sequere — sequeré- — sequeretur s/he might follow 

pati — patere — patere- | — pateretur s/he might suffer 

oriri — orire — oriré- — orirétur s/he might rise 
Exercise 1 


Convert the following verbs to the present subjunctive, keeping person and 
number constant. The forms given may be in any tense or mood learned thus 
far. The vocabulary comes from this chapter’s Aeneid excerpt. Refer to that list 
for the principal parts of the verbs where needed. 


1 secüta eras 6 tābētis 11 torre 

2 experiar 7 contendisti 12 fundēbant 
3 pascitur 8 potita sunt 13 consistentur 
4 corrumpimus 9 egressi erunt 14 tuvābis 

5 imminēbit 10 parabo 15 petēbātur 
Exercise 2 


Return to Exercise 1 and now convert the verbs to the imperfect subjunctive, 
keeping person and number constant. 


Exercise 3 
Translate the following into Latin. 


May I divide the horns of the stag. 

Might we mourn the end of the sweet grains. 

No anchor may be soaked. 

The chips of wood might threaten our eyes. 

We may gain possession of the cliffs of the forest. 


nABWN — 


Reading: Aeneas and his men land and he encourages 
them to persevere 


Dēfessī Aeneadae contendunt petere lītora, quae cursū proxima sunt. Libyae ad 
oras vertuntur. Est in sēcessū longo locus. Insula portum efficit obiectū laterum, 
quibus omnis unda ab alto frangitur inque sinüs se scindit. Hinc atque hinc 
vastae rüpes geminique scopuli in caelum minantur, quorum sub vertice late 
aequora tüta silent. Tum silvis scaena coruscis desuper horrentique umbra atrum 
nemus imminent. Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum est. Intus 
aquae dulces vivoque sedilia saxo sunt. Nympharum domus est. Hic fessas naves 
non vincula ülla tenent, unco morsü ülla ancora alligat. 

Collēctīs navibus hüc septem Aeneas omni ex numero subit, ac magno tellüris 
amore egressi Troes optata harena potiuntur. Sale tābentēs artüs in litore ponunt. 
Ac primum silice scintillam excüdit Achates suscepitque ignem foliis atque arida 
circum nütrimenta dedit rapuitque in fomite flammam. Tum nautae fessi rerum 
Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma expediunt, frügesque receptas parant 
et torrere flammis et frangere saxis. 

Aeneas scopulum intereà conscendit et omnem prospectum pelagi lātē petit, 
sī Anthea quem iactatum vento videat Phrygiasque biremes aut Capyn aut 
celsis in puppibus arma Caīcī. 
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Nāvem in conspectü nüllam videt, sed tres in lītore errantes cervos prospicit. 
Hos tota armenta sequuntur à tergo et longum agmen per vallis pascitur. Constitit 
et corripuit hic arcumque manü celeresque sagittas, tela quae fidus Achates gerebat. 
Ductoresque ipsos primum capita alta ferentes cornibus arboreīs sternit, tum 
miscet agens telis nemora inter frondea omnem turbam. Nec absistit priusquam 
victor septem ingentia corpora humi fundat et numerum cum navibus aequet. 
Hinc portum petit et in omnes socios partitur. Vina deinde dividit quae cadis 
onerāverat bonus Acestes litore Trinacrio dederatque velut heros abeuntibus 
Troibus. Aeneas dictis maerentia pectora mulcet: 

*O socii, non enim ignari ante malorum sumus, O nos passi sumus graviora. 
Dabit deus hīs quoque finem. Vos Scyllaeam rabiem penitusque sonantes scopulos 
accessistis. Vos et Cyclopia saxa experti estis. Revocate animos maestumque 
timorem mittite! Forsan olim nos haec meminisse iuvabit. Per varios casüs, per 
tot discrimina rerum tendimus in Latium, ubi sedes quietas fata ostendunt. Illic 
fas est regnum Troiae resurgere. Dūrāte et vosmet rebus secundis servate!" 


Notes 


hinc atque hinc — “from this side and that” 

Anthea — this is an accusative singular of a Greek name (see Unit 36) 

videat — this is a present subjunctive in a conditional clause (see Unit 24) 

Capyn - this is an accusative singular of a Greek name (see Unit 36) 

Trīnacriē — the winter before coming to North Africa, Aeneas and his men had been on 
Sicily, where Acestes procured wine for them 

Scyllaeam — Scylla is a sea monster who attacks sailors who pass by her cave 

Cyclopia — Cyclops are one-eyed giants whom the men encountered in Sicily 

haec meminisse — while the object of memini is often in the genitive, it may be in the 
accusative, especially when not referring to humans, as is the case here 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


abeo, abire, abīvī, abitus to depart 

absisto, -ere, -stitī to stop 

accedo, -ere, -cessī, -cessus to approach 
Acestes, Acestae (m.) Acestes (king of Sicily) 
Aeneadae, -arum (m.)  descendants/ followers of Aeneas 
aequo (1) to equal; equalize 

alligo (1) to bind 

amor, amoris (m.) love 

ancora,-ae anchor 

Antheus, ī Antheus 

arboreus, -a, -um  free-like 

arcus, -ūs bow 

aridus, -a, -um dry 

armentum, -ī herd 

artus, -ūs  /imb 


aut...aut either... or 

birēmis, birēmis (f.) boat with two oars 
bonus, -a, -um good 

cadus, 3 jar 

Caīcus, -ī Caicus 

Capys, Capyos (m.) Capys 

celer, celeris, celere swift 

Cereālis, Cereale of grain; of Ceres 
Cerés, Cereris (f.) grain; goddess of grain 
cervus, -ī stag 

conscendo, -ere, -scendi, -scénsus to climb 
cOnsist6, -ere, -stitī, -stitus to stop 
contendē, -ere, -tendī, -tentus to hasten 
cornu, -üs (nt.) horn 

corrumpo, -ere, -rūpī, -ruptus to spoil 
COTUSCUS, -a, -um waving 

cursus, -ūs course 

Cyclopius, -a, -um of the Cyclops 
defessus, -a, -um tired 

deinde then 

desuper from above 


discrimen, discriminis (nt.) crisis; difference 


divido, -ere, -vīsī, -visus to divide 
ductor, ductoris (m.) leader 

dulcis, dulce sweet 

düro (1) to endure 

efficio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus to form 
ēgredior, -1, -gressus sum to step off 
excūdē, -ere, -cūdī, -cüsus to strike out 
expedio, -īre, -pedivi, -peditus to procure 


experior, -īrī, -pertus sum fo try; test; experience 


fessus, -a, -um fired 

fīnis, fīnis (m.) end; border 

folium, -1 leaf 

fomes, fomitis (m.) chips of wood 
forsan perhaps 

frondeus, -a, -um leafy 

frons, frontis (£) face; front 

früx, frügis (£) fruit; grain 

fundo, -ere, fūdī, fūsus to pour; lay; rout 
geminus, -a, -um twin 

hērēs, hérdis (m.) hero 

horreo, -ēre, horruī to bristle; tremble 
hūc to here 

humus, -ī (f.) ground 

ignarus, -a, -um ignorant 

illīc there 

immineo, -ēre to overhang 
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5 insula, -ae island 
Present and intus within 
imperfect iuvē, -āre, iūvī, iütus to help; please 
subjunctives Libya, -ae Libya (in North Africa) 
locus, -1 place 
longus, -a, -um long 
maereo, -ēre fo mourn 
maestus, -a, -um sad 
malum, -ī evil 
manus, -üs (f.) hand 
meminī, -isse [+ gen.] to remember 
-met (emphasizes pronoun) 
minor (1) to threaten 
mittē, -ere, mīsī, missus to send 
morsus, -ūs bit; bite 
nemus, nemoris (nt.) grove 
negue and not 
nüllus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, dat. -ī] none, no 
numerus, -ī number 
nūtrimentum, -ī food; fuel 
obiectus, -ūs barrier 
ohm once; one day 
onero (1) to load 
ostendē, -ere, -tendī, -tentus to show 
paro (1) to prepare 
partior, -īrī, partitus sum to distribute 
pascor, -ī, pāstus sum to feed 
patior, -ī, passus sum to suffer; endure 
penitus (deep) within 
peto, -ere, petīvī, petitus to seek 
Phrygius, -a, -um Phrygian, Trojan 
pono, -ere, posui, positus to put, place 
portus, -üs harbor 
potior, -īrī, potitus sum [+ abl.] to gain possession of 
primum at first 
priusquam before 
prospectus, -üs view 
proximus, -a, -um nearest 
quietus, -a, -um calm, quiet 
quoque also 
rabies, -ēī (£) rage 
recipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to recover; accept 
res, rer (f.) thing; state 
resurgo, -ere, -surrēxī, -surrēctus fo rise again 
revoco (1) to recall; restore 
rūpēs, rüpis (f.) cliff 
sagitta, -ae arrow 
42 scaena, -ae background 


scindē, -ere, scidī, scissus to split 5 
scintilla, -ae spark Preen EANA 
Scyllaeus, -a, -um of Scylla imperfect 
sēcessus, -ūs inlet subjunctives 
sedīle, sedīlis (nt.) seat 

sequor, -ī, secütus sum to follow 

silex, silicis (m.) flint 

silva, -ae forest 

sinus, -üs bay 

socius, -ī ally; comrade 

sono, -āre, sonuī, sonitus to resound 

sterno, -ere, strāvī, stratus to spread, lay low 

subeo, subire, subivi, subitus to bear (under); enter 

suscipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to take up 

tabeo, -ēre to soak 

telum, -ī spear; weapon 

tergum, -ī back 

timor, timoris (m.) fear 

torreo, -ēre, torrui, tostus to roast 

Trīnacrius, -a, -um Sicilian 

tütus, -a, -um safe 

turba, -ae crowd 

ūllus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, dat. -I] any 

umbra,-ae shadow; shade 

uncus, -a, -um curved 

vallis, vallis (f.) valley 

varius, -a, -um varied 

victor, victoris (m.) victor 

vinum, -ī wine 

vivus, -a, -um living 
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UNIT 6 


Subjunctive of irregular verbs 


Background 
Recall that Latin has a handful of irregular verbs (cf. Units 11 and 23 of JBL). 
sum esse fuī futürus to be 
possum posse potui — to be able, can 
volo velle volui - to want 
nolo nolle nolu - to not wish, be unwilling 
malo mālle malui — to prefer 
eð īre īvī, iī itus to go 
ferð ferre tul lātus to bring, carry 


Recall further that these are irregular only in the present system. This holds true 
of the subjunctive mood in addition to the indicative. 


Latin structure 


Present subjunctive 


Fortunately, these verbs only form their present subjunctives irregularly, and 
even here they at least take the expected endings. Their unexpected present 
subjunctive stems are: 


sum > si- 
possum — possi 
volo —  veli- 
nolo —  noli- 
malo — māli- 
eð — ea- 
ferð — ferā- 


To these stems the normal subjunctive endings are added (Unit 5). 


sim possim velim nolim mālim eam feram 
Sis possis velis nolis mālīs eas feras 
sit possit velit nolit mālit eat ferat 


simus possimus velimus nēlīmus mālīmus eàmus feramus 
sitis possitis velitis nolitis mālītis eātis ferātis 
sint possint velint nolint malint eant ferant 


Notes 


e The stem final vowels are shortened before the usual endings: -m, -t, and -nt. 
e ferre also has passive forms which take the normal endings: ferar, feraris, 
feratur... 


Imperfect subjunctive 


The imperfective subjunctive of these verbs is formed as expected, with the 
endings being added directly to the infinitive: 


essem, esses, esset, essemus, essetis, essent 

possem, posses, posset, possemus, possetis, possent 
Trem, ires, iret, īrēmus, īrētis, irent 

ferrem, ferres, ferret, ferremus, ferretis, ferrent 
vellem, velles, vellet, vellemus, velletis, vellent 
nollem, nolles, nollet, nollémus, nolletis, nollent 
māllem, māllēs, mallet, mallemus, māllētis, mallent 


Fio 
The verb fio, introduced in Unit 2, forms its present and imperfect subjunctive 


as if it were a 3'-iē conjugation verb. Recall that this verb has active forms but 
passive meanings! 


Present subjunctive Imperfect subjunctive 


fiam J may be made; I may become  fierem I might be made; I might become 


fias fieres 
fiat fieret 
fiamus fieremus 
fīātis fierētis 
fīant fierent 
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Exercise 1 
Translate the following. Use the vocabulary from this unit’s Aeneid excerpt. 


Sermone exaudito esset Achivis fortūna. 

Antenor tremens ferinam in dape Lyco polliceri nolit. 

Eant eidem ad fünus unde non quiescere possent. 

Certe velit Cloanthus nomini tristissimo Teucri credere. 
Ferāmus pācem cum praeda, quam de mēnsā Amyci diripuimus. 


Un 4 CO R2 — 


Exercise 2 


Change the number of every noun and verb from Exercise 1 to the opposite 
number. If it is singular, then make it plural; if plural, then make it singular. 
Do not change proper names. 


Exercise 3 
Translate into Latin. 


Neptune may have hope in his heart. 

The comrades might especially prefer the almighty horns of a stripped stag. 
Cruel Jupiter may not wish to fasten the winds, bursting forth, with chains. 
The sailor may be able to gain possession of the anchor of his enemies. 
Where might we go to? 


Un 4 UC P2 eR 


Reading: Aeneas and his men feast while Venus 
complains to Jupiter 


Talia voce Aeneas refert cürisque ingentibus aeger spem vultü simulat. Premit 
altum dolorem in corde. Socii se praedae accingunt dapibusque futūrīs. Tergora 
diripiunt costis et viscera nüdant. Pars in frusta trementia secant veribusque fīgunt. 
Alit in litore aēna locant flammasque ministrant. Tum victü revocant vires. Fūsī 
per herbam implentur veteris Bacchi pinguisque ferinae. Postquam exempta est 
fames epulis mensaeque remotae sunt, sermone longo socios amissos requirunt, 
dubii inter spem et metum. Petunt seu credant illos vivere sive extrema pati nec 
lam vocatos exaudire. Praecipue pius Aeneas nunc casum ācris Orontis, nunc 
Amyci gemit, et secum crüdelia fata Lycī fortemgue Gyan fortemque Cloanthum. 

Et iam finis erat, cum Iuppiter aethere ē summo dispiciēns mare velivolum 
terrasque iacentes et lītora et latos populos, sic vertice caeli constitit et lūmina 
regnis Libyae dēfīxit. Illum tales cūrās pectore iactantem Venus tristior et suffūsa 
lacrimis oculos nitentes adloquitur: 


“O ti qui rēs hominumque dedrumque aeternīs imperiīs regis et fulmine 
terrés, quid tantum meus Aenéas in tē committere potuit? Quid Trēes committere 
potuérunt, quibus, tot fūnera passīs, cūnctus orbis terrarum ob Italiam clauditur? 
Certe pollicitus es hinc Rēmānēs olim volventibus annis futüros esse, hinc 
ductores revocato à sanguine Teucri, qui mare, qui terrās omnes dicione tenerent. 
Quae sententia te, genitor, vertit? Hoc equidem occasum Troiae trīstēsgue ruinas 
solabar, fatis contraria fata rependens. Nunc eadem fortüna viros tot casibus 
actos īnseguitur. Quem finem das, rex magne, laborum? 

Antenor, mediis elapsus Achivis, potuit Illyricos sinüs penetrare, intima regna 
Liburnorum, et tütus fontem Timāvī superare, unde mare proruptum per ora 
novem vasto cum murmure montis it et premit arva pelago sonantī. Hic tamen 
ille urbem Patavī sedesque Teucrorum locavit et gentt nomen dedit armaque 
Troiana fixit. Nunc placida compostus pace quiescit. Nos, tua progenies, quibus 
caeli arcem adnuis, nàvibus amissis ūnīus ob īram prodimur. Infandum est! Italis 
oris longe disiungimur. Hic pietatis honor est? Sic nos in sceptra reponis?" 


Notes 


altum — this is an adverbial accusative, simply translated as deep (see Unit 30 of JBL) 
credant — this is a present subjunctive in an indirect question (see Unit 11) 

Orontis — these and the following names are lost comrades of Aeneas 

Gyān - this is the accusative singular of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 

cum — when (see Unit 21) 

oculos — this is a Greek accusative (see Unit 30 of JBL) 

in — against 

ob Italiam — Italy was destined to be a rival of Juno's beloved Carthage 

tenerent — this is an imperfect subjunctive in a relative clause of purpose (see Unit 7) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


accingo, -ere, -cīnxī, -cīnctus to make ready; gird to 
acer, ācris, acre fierce; sharp; keen 

Achīvus, -a, -um | Achaean, Greek 

adloquor, -ī, -locütus sum to speak to 

adnuo, -ere, -nuī, -nūtus to assent 

aeger, aegra, aegrum sick 

aenum, -ī bronze vessel 

alius, alia, aliud [gen. -īus, dat. -1] other, another 
āmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to lose 

Amycus, -ī Amycus 

Antēnor, Antēnēris (m.) Antenor (a Trojan) 
arvum, -ī field 

Bacchus, -1 Bacchus (god of wine); wine 

certē certainly 

Cloanthus, -ī  Cloanthus 

committ6, -ere, -mīsī, -missus fo commit 
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6 compono, -ere, -posuī, -positus to compose 


Subjunctive contrārius, -a, -um opposing 
of irregular costa, -ae rib 
verbs crēdē, -ere, crédidi, créditus [+ dat.] to believe; trust 


crūdēlis, crūdēle cruel 
cura, -ae care, concern 
daps, dapis (f.) feast 
dēfīgē, -ere, -fīxī, -fixus to fasten 
dicio, dicionis (f.) power 
dīripiē, -ere, -ripuī, -reptus to tear off; plunder 
disiungē, -ere, -iūnxī, -iünctus to separate 
dispiciē, -ere, -spexi, -spectus to see 
dubius, -a, -um doubtful 
ēlābor, -ī, -lāpsus sum to slip out 
equidem indeed 
exaudio, -īre, -audivi, -auditus to hear 
exim6, -ere, exēmī, exemptus fo remove 
extrema, -orum death 
fames, famis (£) hunger 
ferina, -ae venison 
figo, -ere, fixi, fixus to fasten 
fons, fontis (m.) source 
fortüna, -ae fortune, chance 
frustum, -1 piece 
fulmen, fulminis (nt.) thunderbolt 
fūnus, fūneris (nt.) death 
gemo, -ere, gemuī, gemitus fo groan, moan 
Gyās, Gyae Gyas 
herba, -ae grass 
Idem, eadem, idem same 
Illyricus, -a, -um  //lyrian 
impleo, -ēre, -plevi, -plētus [+ gen] to fill (with) 
Infandus, -a, -um unspeakable 
intimus, -a, -um innermost 
lacrima, -ae tear 
latus, -a, -um broad, wide; widespread 
Liburnī, -orum  /llyrians 
loco (1) to place 
lümen, lūminis (nt.) light; eye 
Lycus, -ī Lycus 
mēnsa, -ae table 
metus, -ūs fear 
nitēns, nitentis shining 
nomen, nominis (nt.) name 
novem nine 
nüdo (1) to strip, expose 
occasus, -üs fall 
48 Orbis, orbis (m.) circle; coil; world 


pars, partis (f.) part 

Patavium, -1 Padua 

pax, pacis (f) peace 

penetro (1) to penetrate 

pinguis, pingue fat 

pius, -a, -um pious 

polliceor, -ērī, pollicitus sum to promise 
praecipué especially 

praeda, -ae booty 

prod, -ere, -didī, -ditus to betray 
proruptus, -a, -um bursting forth 
quiesco, -ere, quievi, quietus to rest 
removeo, -ēre, -movi, -motus to remove 
rependē, -ere, -pendī, -pēnsus to compensate 
requiro, -ere, -guīsīvī, -quisitus to seek, ask 
seco, -āre, secul, sectus fo cut 

sententia, -ae opinion 

sermo, sermonis (m.) talking, conversation 
seu whether; or 

simulē (1) to feign 

sive whether; or 

solor (1) to console 

spēs, -cī hope 

suffundē, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to fill 
supero (1) to conquer; kill 

tamen nevertheless 

tergus, tergoris (nt.) hide 

terreo, -ere, terruī, territus to frighten 
tremo, -ere, tremuī to tremble 

tristis, triste sad 

Teucer, Teucri Teucer (former king of Troy) 
Teucrus, -a,-um Trojan 

Timavus, -ī Timavus River 

unde from where 

vēlivolus, -a, -um canvassed 

Venus, Veneris (f.) Venus 

veri, -ūs (nt.) spit 

victus, -ūs food 

vīscus, vīsceris (nt.) flesh 

VIVO, -ere, vixi, victus to live 
vultus,-üs face 
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UNIT 7 


Purpose clauses 


Background 


Recall that subordinate clauses are clauses which cannot stand alone as a full 
sentence. Three types of subordinate clauses have been covered thus far: 
e relative clause (Unit 25 of JBL) 
The man, who is approaching, is my neighbor. 
e ablative absolute (Unit 34 of JBL) 
The man approaching, I went and opened the door. 
Now that the subjunctive has been introduced, a whole litany of subordinate 
clause types are open to us, all of which will be covered in this book: 
e purpose clauses (this unit) 
The man approaches in order to give me the delivery. 
e indirect statement (Unit 4) 
I think that he is coming. 
e indirect command (Unit 8) 
He warns that the car is going to break down. 
e indirect question (Unit 11) 
I wonder why he’s coming. 
e result clause (Units 13, 14) 
I exercise every day, with the result that I broke the 4-minute mile. 
e causal clause (Unit 19) 


50 Because he came too late, we missed the train. 


concessive clause (Unit 20) 7 


Purpose 


Although he rushed, we still missed the train. 
clauses 


e conditional clause (Unit 24) 
If he had arrived in time, we would have made the train. 
e doubting clause (Unit 25) 
I doubt whether he will arrive in time. 
e fearing clause (Unit 26) 
We fear that he will not arrive in time. 
e prevention clause (Unit 27) 


The soldiers prevented the enemies from escaping. 


Purpose clause 
A purpose clause is used to complete the idea of a verb from another clause: 


I am buying him a new car in order that he may be happy. 
He wants to buy a ring so that she will say yes. 


In English, purpose clauses are introduced by the conjunctions in order that or 
so that. 

When the subject of the main clause is the same as that of the purpose clause, 
the conjunctions may be dropped and a simple infinitive used in lieu of a purpose 
clause: 


I ate a lot in order that I might satiate my hunger. 
I ate a lot to satiate my hunger. 


Latin structure 


Unlike English, Latin purpose clauses are always introduced by a conjunction 
regardless of whether or not the subject is the same in the main clause and 
purpose clause. 

The structure is: 


Main clause + ut (in order that) + present or imperfect 
nē (in order that... not) subjunctive 
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The present subjunctive is used when the verb of the main clause is non-past, that 
1s, present, future, future perfect, or perfect (when translated as have + verb): 


Nāvigē ut ad insulam veniam. 
Nāvigābē ut ad īnsulam veniam. 
Nāvigāvero ut ad insulam veniam. 
Nāvigāvī ut ad īnsulam veniam. 


Nāvigē nē ad īnsulam veniam. 


Non nāvigē ut ad insulam veniam. 


Non nàvigo ne ad insulam veniam. 


I sail in order that I may come 
to the island. 

I will sail in order that I may 
come to the island. 

I will have sailed in order that 
I may come to the island. 

I have sailed in order that I 
may come to the island. 

I sail in order that I may not 
come to the island. 


I do not sail in order that I 
may come to the island. 

I do not sail in order that I 
may not come to the island. 


The imperfect subjunctive is used when the verb of the main clause is past; that 
1s, imperfect, pluperfect, and perfect (when translated without have): 


Nāvigābam ut ad insulam venirem. 
Nāvigāveram ut ad insulam venirem. 
Nāvigāvī ut ad īnsulam venirem. 


Nāvigābam nē ad īnsulam venīrem. 


Advanced topic 


Non nāvigābam ut ad msulam venirem. 


Non nāvigābam nē ad īnsulam venirem. 


Iwas sailing in order that I 
might come to the island 

I had sailed in order that I 
might come to the island 

I sailed in order that I might 
come to the island 

I was sailing in order that I 
might not come to the island 


I was not sailing in order that 
I might come to the island 

I was not sailing in order that I 
might not come to the island 


It is often the case that a relative clause can indicate purpose. In such relative 
purpose clauses the verb is in the subjunctive and the antecedent of the relative 


clause is often suppressed. For example: 


Misit qut fārentur. He sent [them] so that they might speak. 
Scribimus quod legatur. We write [that] so that it may be read. 
Scribimus qui audiāmur. We write so that we may be heard. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. Which 
sentence contains a subjunctive verb whose tense is surprising for purpose 
clauses? 


Un 4 C9 F2 — 


oculos ecfodiam tibi, nē mē observare possis 
veniebat ad cenam ut satiaret desideria nātūrae 
sed precor ut possim tütius esse miser 

optavit ut in currum patris tolleretur 

equites à Quinto Atrio ad Caesarem venerunt qui 
nüntiarent 

Clusini legatos Romam, qui auxilium à senatü 
peterent, misere 

Dionysius, ne collum tonsori committeret, tondere 
filias suas docuit 

inventa sunt specula, ut homo ipse sé nosset 

serit arbores, quae alteri saeculo prosint 

gallinae pennis fovent pullos, ne frigore laedantur 


Exercise 2 


(Plautus Aul.) 
(Cicero Fin.) 
(Ovid Tr) 

(Cicero Off) 
(Caesar Gal.) 


(Caesar Gal.) 
(Cicero N.D.) 
(Seneca) 


(Cicero Sen.) 
(Cicero N.D.) 


Translate the following using the vocabulary from this chapter's Aeneid excerpt. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


9 
10 
11 
12 


Clārus Ascanius sacerdōtī Martis placet nē ferrum lībet. 
Moribus Lavīniī spolia non terminantur ut Cytherea nobis subrideat. 


Mycenas Caesar īvit ut impios togatos vincīret. 


Mycenas trānsferē quae stent. 


Votum additum erat ne servitium staret. 


Crevimus filium Martis horridi Argos īvisse ut diros contunderet. 
Dominus Oceanum transit nē ab impiis cum ferris cernerētur. 


Ferēcī domino spolium ferimus nē consilium servitii expleat. 


Nūtrīcēs contra tūra in Phthram labuntur ut natas filiosque serenent. 


Triginta aestates Phthīae Outīrnus erat ut dominus Orientis fieret. 
Albam Longam müniemus ne lupae feroces eam remordeant. 


Sacerdotes expleverunt vota qui Martem serenarent. 


Exercise 3 


Convert the nouns in Exercise 2 to the opposite number. If plural, change to 
singular; if singular, change to plural. Do not change proper nouns. Which 
sentence does not change? 
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Exercise 4 
Translate into Latin. 


They went in order to crush with swords the 100 enemies. 

We fortify the city so that it may not be destroyed. 

What do you (sg.) do in order to spare the hearts of the citizens? 

The citizens stand unmoved to frighten the enemies. 

In the months of the summer we prayed so that Jupiter might subdue all 
storms. 


Un 4 C9 R2 — 


Reading: Jupiter assures Venus of the future Grandeur of Rome 


Illi subridens Iuppiter, hominum sator atque deorum, vultü quo caelum 
tempestātēsgue serēnat. Oscula nātae lībāvit, dehinc talia fatur: 

"Parce metur Cytherea, manent immota fata tuorum. Cernes urbem et 
promissa moenia Lavīnī et feres sublimem ad sidera caeli magnanimum Aenean. 
Neque mē sententia vertit. 

Fabor enim, quando haec cüra te remordet. Longius volvens movebo 
arcana fatorum. Hic filius tuus bellum ingens in Italia geret et populos feroces 
contundet moresque et moenia viris ponet, dum aestas tertia eum regnantem in 
Latio viderit ternaque hiberna transiverint Rutulis subactis. At puer Ascanius, 
cui nunc cognomen Iülus additur, triginta magnos annos volvendis mensibus 
imperio explēbit. Ilus erat et cognonem, dum res Ilia rēgnē stetit. Hic regnum 
ab sede Lavīnī transferet et multa vi Longam Albam müniet. Hic iam ter centum 
totos annos regnabitur gente sub Hectorea, donec regina, sacerdos Marte 
gravis, geminam prolem partü dabit. Inde Romulus laetus fulvo tegmine 
lupae nütricis gentem excipiet et Mavortia moenia condet Romanosque suo de 
nomine dicet. 

His ego nec mētās rerum nec tempora pono. Imperium sine fine dedi. Quin 
aspera Iüno, quae nunc mare terrasque caelumque metü fatigat, consilia in melius 
referet, mecumque Romanos, dominos rerum gentemque togātam, fovebit. Sic 
placitum est. Aetas lüstris labentibus veniet cum domus Assaraci Phthiam 
clārāsgue Mycenas in servitio premet ac victis Argis dominabitur. Nascetur 
Troianus Caesar pulchrā origine, cuius imperium Oceano terminābitur et cuius 
fama astris. Iülius erit suum nomen demissum 4 magno lūlē. Hunc spoliis 
Orientis onustum tü secüra olim in caelo accipies. Vocabitur hic quoque votis. 
Tum aspera saecula, oblivita bella mitescent. Cana Fides et Vesta et Quirinus 
cum fratre Remo iüra dabunt. Dirae portae belli ferro et compagibus artis 
claudentur. Furor impius, vinctus centum aenis nodis post tergum, intus sedens 
saeva super arma fremet horridus ore cruento." 


Notes 


Hectoreā — Hector was a prince of Troy 

gravis — here pregnant 

in melius — for the better 

cum — when (see Unit 21) 

Iülius — this refers to Augustus Caesar, who commissioned Vergil to write the Aeneid 

portae belli — the doors of the temple of Janus, which were open in times of war, closed 
during peace 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


addē, -ere, -didī, -ditus to add 

aēnus, -a, -um of bronze; brazen 
aestās, aestātis (f.) summer 

aetās, aetātis (f.) age, time 

Alba, -ae Alba Longa (city in Italy) 
arcānum, -ī secret 

artus, -a, um close, tight 

Ascanius, -1 Ascanius 

Assaracus, -ī Assaracus (ancient king of Troy) 
astrum, -1 star 

at yet 

Caesar, Caesaris (m.) Caesar 

canus, -a, -um white 

centum 100 

cerno, -ere, crēvī, crētus fo perceive 
clarus, -a, -um clear; famous 
cognomen, cognominis (nt.) name 
consilium, -1 plan 

contundo, -ere, -tudī, -tüsus to beat, bruise 
cruentus, -à, -um bloody 

Cytherea, -ae epithet for Venus 
dēmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus fo derive 
dirus, -a, -um terrible 

dominor (1) [+ dat.] to rule over 
dominus, -1 master 

donec until 

dum until; while 

excipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to take up 
expleo, -ēre, -plēvī, -plētus to complete; satisfy 
fama, -ae fame 

fatīgē (1) to tire 

ferox, ferocis fierce 

fides, -e1 faith; trust; Faith (a goddess) 
filius, -1 son 

ferrum, -1 iron; sword 

fulvus, -a, -um tawny; yellow 
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7 Hectoreus, -a, -um of Hector 
Purpose hiberna, orum winter (quarters) 
clauses horridus, -a, -um frightening 
Īlius, -a, -um Trojan 
immotus, -a, -um unmoved 
impius, -a, -um disloyal, wicked 
Tūlius, -1 Julius 
Talus, -ī Julus 
ius, iüris (nt.) Jaw 
labor, -ī, lapsus sum to slip 
Lavinium, -ī Lavinium (city in Italy) 
lībē (1) to pour; touch 
lupa, -ae she-wolf 
lüstrum, -1 five years 
magnanimus, -a, -um brave, noble in spirit 
Mars, Martis (m.) Mars (god of war) 
Mavortius, -a, -um of Mars, Martian 
melius better 
mensis, mensis (m.) month 
mēta, -ae limit 
mītēscõ, -ere to become mild 
mēs, mēris (m.) custom 
mūniē, -īre, mūnīvī, münitus to fortify 
Mycēnae, -ārum Mycenae (city in Greece) 
nāta, -ae daughter 
nēdus, -ī knot 
nūtrīx, nūtrīcis (£) nurse 
Oceanus, -1 ocean 
onustus, -a, -um loaded 
Oriēns, Orientis (m.) Orient 
orīgē, orīginis (f.) origin 
osculum, -ī lip 
parcē, -ere, pepercī, parsus [+ dat.] to spare 
partus, -üs birth 
Phthīa, -ae Phthia (city in Greece) 
placeo, -ēre, placuī, placitus [+ dat.] to please 
promitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus fo promise 


puer, -ī boy 
quando when; since 
quin even 


Quirinus, -ī Romulus 
remordeo, -ére, -mordī, -morsus fo gnaw 
Remus, -ī Remus 
Romulus, -ī Romulus 
Rutulus, -a, -um Rutulian (people of Italy) 
sacerdos, sacerdotis (m/f) priest, priestess 
saeculum, -ī generation; century 

56 sator, satēris (m.) sower; father 


sēcūrus, -a, -um [+ gen.] unconcerned (by), carefree 7 
sereno (1) to calm Purpose 
servitium, -ī slavery clauses 
spolium, -ī spoils 

sto, stare, stetī, status to stand 

subigē, -ere, subēgī, subactus to subdue 

sublīmis, sublīme high 

subrideo, -ēre, -rīsī to smile at 

suus, -a, -um  /is/her/its/their own 

tegmen, tegminis (nt.) skin 

tempus, temporis (nt.) time 

termino (1) to limit 

ternī, -ae, -a three each 

tertius, -a, -um | third 

togatus, -a, -um wearing a toga 

transeo, transire, trānsīvī, trānsitus to cross over; pass 

transfero, -ferre, transtulit, translatus to transfer 

triginta thirty 

Vesta, -ae Vesta (goddess of the hearth) 

vinciē, -īre, vinxi, vinctus fo bind; chain 

votum, -1 prayer 
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UNIT 8 


Indirect commands 


Background 
The imperative is used to give commands (Unit 28 of JBL): 


Wake me up at 7! 
Go to the store and buy some milk! 
Stop dawdling and hurry up! 


Such orders are termed direct commands, since the verbs are directly giving 
an order. 

An indirect command is a subordinate clause which is dependent upon another 
clause whose verb is a verb such as beg, command, order, persuade, pray, 
request, urge. 


I urge that you wake me up at 7. 
We beg that you go to the store and buy some milk. 
He requests that you stop dawdling and hurry up. 


Latin structure 


Indirect commands have the following structure: 


Main verb + ut/ne + subjunctive verb 


Indirect commands are introduced by the same types of verbs that introduce 
such clauses in English: 


cohortor (1) to encourage, urge 
hortor (1) to encourage, urge 
impello, -ere, -puli, -pulsus to incite, urge on 
impero (1) to command 


moneo, -ēre, monui, monitus to warn 


oro (1) to beg, ask 
persuadeo, -ēre, persuasi, persuasus [+ dat.] to persuade 


peto, -ere, petivi, petitus to seek, ask 
postulo (1) to demand 
precor (1) to pray, beg 
rogo (1) to ask 


The conjunctions ut and nē are the same conjunctions that are used in purpose 
clauses (Unit 7). Ut is used when the indirect command is positive and ne when 
the verb of the indirect command is negated. 

The verb of the indirect command is either in the present or imperfect 
subjunctive (Units 5, 6). There is no difference in meaning between the two, 
the selection of subjunctive tense being conditioned by the tense of the verb 
of the main clause. 


e The present subjunctive is used when the verb of the main clause is non- 
past, that 1s, present, future, future perfect, or perfect (when translated as 
have + verb). 


O 


Note that the subjunctive verb is translated like an indicative, without the 
use of may, or even just as an infinitive. 


Hortamur nē eant. We urge that they not go. 

Persuadent mihi ut praedam They persuade me that I take 
capiam. the loot. 

Impero ut milites oppugnent. I command the soldiers to attack. 


e The imperfect subjunctive is used when the verb of the main clause is past, 
that is, imperfect, pluperfect, or perfect (when translated without have). 


O 


Again, note that the subjunctive verb is translated like an indicative, 
without the use of might, or even just as an infinitive. 


Hortabamur nē trent. We were urging that they not go. 
Persuaserunt mihi ut praedam They persuaded me to take the loot. 
caperem. 


Imperāvī ut milites oppugnarent. Z commanded the soldiers to attack. 


Advanced topic 


The verb iubeo, -ēre, iussi, iussus to command normally takes two objects, one 
of which is an infinitive and not a subjunctive clause. 


Iubet nos ire. S/he orders us to go. 
Iussit nos ire. S/he ordered us to go. 
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Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 Trānsalpinās gentīs oleam et vitem serere nēn sinimus (Cicero Rep.) 
2 tandem impetrāvī abīret (Plautus Trin.) 
3 coēgistī ut concēderem (Cicero Tusc.) 
4 vērum tamen precor ut īnfīnītīs nostrīs malīs (Cicero O. fr.) 
contentī sint 
5 monet ut provideat ne palam res agatur (Cicero S. Rosc.) 
6 monuit, ut aut parcius aetatulae indulgeret aut cautius (Suetonius CV.) 
7 ibique secreto monuit, ut potius püblice quam (Sallust Jug.) 
privatim amicitiam populi Romani coleret 
8 postulavit ut Priscus certior fieret (Pliny the Younger) 
9 petunt ut nemo sit qui audeat dicere plüs illis (Q. Tullius Cicero) 
10 petunt ut Mandubracium ab iniüria Casstvellaunī (Caesar Gal.) 
defendat 
Exercise 2 


Using the vocabulary from this unit's Aeneid excerpt as well that discussed 
above, translate the following. 


Un 4 C9 P2 — 


Harpalyce monet nē nescit simus. 

Postulate ut iuvenes ordiantur remigia cavare! 

Hortāta est Dido nē virgines comas occulerent. 
Precamur ut vēnātrīx volucrior quam lynx maculosus sit. 
Persuāsistis certe ut Spartànos apros arcerent. 


Exercise 3 


Translate into Latin. 


JU ND Re 


I beg that you (sg.) not decide to surpass me. 

He warned that we not see the appearance of Apollo. 

They asked that we gird ourselves up wth quivers. 

We have decided that the huntress commands the wild animals to accom- 
pany us. 

Apollo commands the handy quivers to be scattered. 


Reading: Aeneas sets out to explore the island and 
encounters Venus 


Haec ait et filium Maia genitum demittit ab alto, ut terrae novae arcēsgue 
Karthāginis pateant hospitio Teucris et nē Dido nescia fati hos finibus arceret. 
Volat ille per aera magnum remigio alarum ac citus oris Libyae astitit. Et iam 
iussa facit, ponuntque ferocia corda Poenī volvente deo. In primis regina 
quietum animum in Teucros accipit et mentem benignam. 

At pius Aeneas per noctem plürima in mente volvens constituit, ut primum 
lax alma data est, exire locosque novos explorare et quaerere quas oras vento 
accesserit et qui, hominesne feraene, terras, quae incultae sint, teneant. Dehinc 
sociis exacta referet. Classem in convexo nemorum sub rüpe cavata arboribus 
clausam atque horrentibus umbris circum occulit. Ipse üno Achate comitatus 
graditur bina hastilia lato ferro manü crispāns. 

Cui obvia mater media in silva sese tulit virginis os habitumque gerens et 
arma virginis Spartanae, vel qualis Threissa Harpalyce equos fatigat volucremque 
Hebrum fuga praevertitur. Namque velut vēnātrīx in umeris dé more habilem 
arcum suspenderat dederatque comam ut diffunderétur ventis. Illī nüda gent 
erat et in nodo sinüs fluentes tunicae. Ac prior inquit: 

“Heus, iuvenes, monstrate, sī forte vidistis quam mearum sororum errantem, 
succinctam pharetra et maculosae tegmine lyncis, aut prementem spümantis aprī 
cursum clamore." 

Sic Venus. Sic Veneris filius contrā orsus est: 

*Nūlla tuārum sororum mihi audita neque visa erat. O quam tē memorem, 
virgo? Namque haud tibi vultus mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat. O, dea certē es. 
Phoebi soror? Nympharum sanguinis tna? Leva nostrum laborem, quaecumque 
es! Doce nobis quo sub caelo et in quibus oris orbis tandem iactemur! Ignari 
hominumque locorumque erramus vento hüc et flüctibus vastis acti. Multa 
hostia tibi ante aras nostra dextra cadet." 


Notes 


ponunt — they set aside 

in primis — especially 

ut primum — once, as soon as 

accesserit — this is a perfect subjunctive (see Unit 9) in an indirect question (see 
Unit 11) 

sint — this is subjunctive by attraction (see Unit 33) 

teneant — another indirect question (see Unit 11) 

Harpalycē — a Thracian princess known for her abilities in war and her speed on a horse. 
This is the nominative singular of a Greek noun (see Unit 36). 

mihi — this is a dative of agent, which is more frequent with the passive periphrastic 
(see Unit 30) 

iactēmur — a subjunctive in an indirect question (see Unit 11) 
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Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


aer aeris (m.) air 

ala, -ae wing 

almus, -a, -um nourishing; nurturing 
aper, aprī wild boar 

arbor, arboris (£) tree 

benignus, -a, -um kind, favorable 
bini,-ae,-a two each 

cavo (1) to hollow 

citus, -a, -um quick 

coma, -ae hair 

comitō (1) to accompany 

constituo, -ere, -stituī, -stitūtus to decide 
convexum, -ī hollow 

crispo (1) to wave 

demitto, -ere, -mīsī, missus to send down 
Dido, Didonis (f.) Dido 

diffundē, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to scatter 
doceo, -ére, docui, doctus to teach 
exeo, exire, eXxīvĪ, exitus to go out 
exigō, -ere, exēgī, exāctus fo pass; discover 
fera, -ae wild animal 

fluo, -ere, flūxī, fluxus to flow 

genu, -üs (nt. knee 

gigno, -ere, genui, genitus to beget, bear 
gradior, -1, gressus sum to step, walk 
habilis, habile handy 

habitus, -üs appearance, wardrobe 
Harpalyce, -ē Harpalyce 

hastile, hastilis (nt.) spear-shaft 

haud not at all; hardly 

Hebrus, -ī Hebrus River 

heus hey 

hospitium, -1 hospitality 

hostia,-ae sacrifice 

incultus, -a, -um uncultivated 

inquit s/he says; s/he said 

iuvenis, iuvene young 

lūx, lücis (£) light 

lynx, lyncis (m.) |ynx 

maculēsus, -a, -um spotted 

Maia, -ae Maia 

mater, mātris (f.) mother 

memoro (1) to speak, call 

monstro (1) to show 

mortālis, mortāle mortal 

nescius, -a, -um unaware 


noster, nostra, nostrum our 8 
novus, -a, -um new indirect 
nūdus, -a, -um nude; exposed CITES 
obvius, -a, -um [+ dat.] in the way 

occulē, -ere, -culuī, -cultus to conceal 

ordior, -īrī, orsus sum to begin 

pated, -ēre, patuī to extend; be open; be evident 

pharetra, -ae guiver 

Phoebus, -1 Apollo 

plūrimus, -a, -um most 

Poenus, -a, -um Phoenician; Carthaginian 

praevertor, -1, -versus sum fo surpass 

prior, prius first 

quaero, -ere, quaesivi, quaesitus to ask, seek 

qualis, quale such, such a kind as, what kind 

quam how? as, until 

remigium, -1 rowing, oars 

sinus, -üs fold; bay 

Spartānus, -a, -um Spartan 

spümo (1) to foam 

succingo, -ere, -cīnxī, -cīnctus to gird up 

suspendē, -ere, suspendī, suspēnsus to hang 

tandem finally 

Thrēissa, -ae Thracian woman 

tunica, -ae tunic 

umerus, -ī shoulder 

vel or 

vēnātrīx, vēnātrīcis (f.) huntress 

virgo, virginis (f.) virgin, young girl 

volucer, volucris, volucre swift 
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UNIT 9 


Perfect and pluperfect subjunctives 


Background 


Unit 5 introduced the present subjunctive system, consisting of the present and 
imperfect subjunctives. There is also a perfect subjunctive system, consisting of 
two tenses: the perfect and pluperfect subjunctives. This unit is focused on the 
form of these two new tenses. We will look at their uses and their differences from 
the present and imperfect subjunctives in the next unit. As with the indicative, 
no verbs are irregular in the perfect system. 


Latin structure 


Perfect subjunctive 


Active 
Since there are no conjugational distinctions in the perfect system, we will use 


the verb amē (1) to love as the sole example. 


e Go to the 3" principal part and drop the -ī: amavi + amāv- 
e Add the following endings: 


-erim -erīmus 
-eris -eritis 
-erit -erint 


amāverim amāverīmus 
amāv- — amāverīs — amāverītis 
amāverit  amāverint 


Notes 


e Observe how these forms are similar to the future perfect active (Unit 14 
of IBL). 


o They differ in the 1* singular. 
o They may also differ in the length of the -i-, although there are perfect 
subjunctive forms attested without a short -i- like the future perfect. 


Future perfect Perfect subjunctive 
sg. l -erē -erim 
2 -eris -eris 
3 -erit -erit 
pl. 1 -erimus -erīmus 
-eritis -erītis 
3 -erint -erint 


e The translation of the perfect subjunctive will depend on the context in which 
it is being used. A working translation, however, is may have, with may 
indicating it is a non-past subjunctive and have that it is perfect: 


amaverim  / may have loved 


Passive 


As with the passive of perfect indicative verbs (Unit 20 of JBL), the passive of 
perfect subjunctive verbs consists of two words: 


4" principal part + present subjunctive of esse 


Recall that in order to form the perfect indicative passive, we used the 4" principal 
part + the present tense forms of esse. The same structure is used for the perfect 
subjunctive passive with the present subjunctive forms of esse (Unit 6) instead 
of its present indicative forms: 


Singular Plural 
] amātus, -a, -um sim amati, -ae, -a simus 


2 amātus, -a, -um sis — amati, -ae, -a sitis 
3 amatus,-a,-um sit — amati, -ae, -a sint 


Note the translation with may, indicating that it is a non-past subjunctive, have, 
indicating that it is perfect, and been indicating that it is a passive: 


amātus sim Z may have been loved 
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9 Pluperfect subjunctive 
Perfect and 


pluperfect Active 
subjunctives 


The pluperfect subjunctive is formed as follows: 


e Go to the 3" principal part and drop -ī: amāvī > amāv- 
e Add the suffix -isse-: amāv- — amāvissē- 
e Add the familiar active endings: 


-m -mus 
-S -tis 
-t -nt 


amāvissem amdavissémus 
amāvissē- — amāvissēs — amāvissētis 
amāvisset  amāvissent 


Notes 


e Unsurprisingly, the long -ē- is shortened before final -m, -t, and -nt. 
e A working translation is might have, with might indicating that it is past 
subjunctive and have that it is perfect: 


amāvissem J might have loved 


Passive 


This is composed of two parts: 


4" principal part + imperfect subjunctive of esse 


Singular Plural 


amātus, -a, -um essem amātī, -ae, -a essemus 
amātus, -a, -um esses — amati, -ae, -a essetis 
3 amatus, -a, -um esset — amati, -ae, -a essent 


NR 


A working translation is might have been, with might indicating past subjunctive, 
have the perfect system, and been the passive voice: 


amatus essem  / might have been loved 
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Exercise 1 


Convert the following verbs to the perfect subjunctive, keeping person and 
number constant. The forms given may be in any tense or mood learned thus 
far. The vocabulary comes from this chapter’s Aeneid excerpt. Refer to that list 
for the principal parts of the verbs, where needed. 


1 excessī 4 surrexistis 7 traicient 
2 superabitur 5 iugābāmus 8 habet 
3 mercamini 6 reclüdam 9 devenis 
Exercise 2 


Return to Exercise 1 and now convert the verbs to the pluperfect subjunctive, 
keeping person and number constant. 


Exercise 3 
Translate into Latin. 


He might have destroyed the city. 

The city might have been destroyed by him. 

The blind man may have rejoiced. 

The huntress of Jupiter may have gone. 

The dream may have been pierced by a threatening noise. 


Un d Uto B2 — 


Reading: Venus relays the story of Dido and Sychaeus 


Tum Venus: 

“Haud equidem tālī honore dignor. Virginibus Tyriis mos est gestare pharetram 
et vincire alte sūrās purpureo cothurno. Pünica regna videtis, Tyrios et urbem 
Agenoris. Sed fines sunt Libycī, genus intractabile bello. Imperium Dido, quae 
germanum fugiens ab suā urbe profecta erat, regit. Longa est iniüria, longae 
ambāgēs, sed summa fastigia rerum sequar. 

Huic coniünx Sychaeus erat, divitissimus agri Phoenicum. Magno ab amore 
uxoris dilectus erat. Cui pater suam Didonem intactam dederat et iugaverat 
primis ominibus coniugii. Regna Tyri germanus Didonis, Pygmalion, habebat, 
qui erat immānior scelere ante alios omnes. Inter Pygmalionem Sychaeumque 
medius furor venit. Ille impius Sychaeum incautum ante aras atque caecus amore 
auri clam ferro superat, secürus amoris germanae. Factum diü celavit et simulans 
multa lüsit amantem aegramque vana spe. Ipsa sed in somnis inhumātī coniugis 
imago venit, attollens ora pallida modis miris. Crüdeles aras traiectaque pectora 
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ferro nüdavit, caecumque domüs scelus omne retēxit. Tum celerare fugam patriaque 
excedere suadet auxiliumque viae reclüdit in tellüre veteres thesauros, ignotum 
pondus argenti et aurī. 

His commota Dido fugam sociosque parabat. Conveniunt quibus aut odium 
crüdele tyranni aut metus acer erat. Naves, quae forte paratae sunt, corripiunt 
onerantque auro. Portantur avari Pygmalionis opes pelago. Dux facti femina 
erat. Devenerunt locos ubi nunc ingentia moenia surgentemque arcem novae 
Karthaginis cernetis. Mercati sunt solum, Byrsam dē nomine facti, quod 
acceperunt quantum terram taurino tergo circumdare possent. 

Sed qui estis vos tandem? Aut quibus ab Oris venistis? Quove iter tenetis?" 


Notes 


viae — journey 
Byrsam — bulls hide in Greek 
possent — a subjunctive in an indirect question (see Unit 11) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


Agēnor, Agenoris (m.) Agenor 

ager, agr field 

altē high up 

ambages, ambāgis (f.) details 

amo (1) to love 

argentum, -1 silver 

attollo, -ere to lift up; raise 

aurum, -1 gold 

auxilium, -1 aid 

avarus, -a, -um greedy 

Byrsa, -ae Byrsa 

caecus, -a, -um blind 

celerō (1) to hasten 

cēlō (1) to hide 

circumdē, -dare, -dedī, -datus to surround 
clam secretly 

coniugium, -1 marriage 

convenio, -īre, -vēnī, ventus to meet; gather 
cothurnus, -1 hunting boot 

dēveniē, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus to arrive 
dignor (1) [+ abl.] to think worthy of 
diligo, -ere, -lēxī, -lēctus to esteem; love 
diü for a long time 

dux, ducis (m.) leader 

excedo, -ere, -cessī, -cessus fo depart 
factum, -1 deed; fact 

fastigium, -1 top; point 

femina, -ae woman 


fugio, -ere, fūgī to flee 9 


germānus, -ī brother Perfect and 
gesto (1) to bear; wear pluperfect 
habeo, -ére, habui, habitus to have subjunctives 


ignotus, -a, -um unknown 

imago, imaginis (f.) image, likeness 
incautus, -a, -um careless 
inhumātus, -a, -um unburied 
intāctus, -a, -um untouched, virgin 
intractābilis, intractābile formidable 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum self; very 

iugō (1) to join 

Libycus, -a, -um Libyan 

lūdē, -ere, lūsī, lūsus to ridicule, mock; play 
mercor (1) to buy; pay 

mīrus, -a, -um wonderful 

modus, -ī manner 

odium, -1 hatred 

Omen, ominis (nt.) omen 

ops, opis (£) wealth 

pallidus, -a, -um pale 

Phoenix, Phoenicis Phoenician 
pondus, ponderis (nt.) weight 
proficiscor, -ī, profectus sum to set out 
Pūnicus, -a, -um Phoenician; Punic 
Pygmalion, Pygmalionis Pygmalion 
purpureus, -a, -um purple 

quo whither? to where? why? 
reclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clüsus to reveal 
retego, -ere, -tēxī, -tectus to uncover 
scelus, sceleris (nt.) crime 

solum, -ī ground, soil 

somnus, -ī sleep, dream 

suádeo, -ēre, suāsī, suāsus fo urge 
supero (1) to conquer; kill 

sūra, -ae calf (of leg) 

surgo, -ere, surrēxī, surrēctus fo rise 
Sychaeus, -ī Sychaeus 

taurīnus, -a, -um of a bull 
thēsaurus, -ī treasure 

trāiciē, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to pierce 
tyrannus, -ī tyrant 

Tyrus, 3 (£) Tyre 

uxor, uxoris (f.) wife 

vanus, -a -um empty; vain 

-ve or 

via,-ae way; journey 
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UNIT 10 


Sequence of tenses 


Latin structure 


Subjunctive verbs are different from indicative verbs in that they do not express 
a definite time on their own. Instead, they express time relative to the main 
verb upon which they depend. 


Contemporaneous and subsequent 


For instance, the present subjunctive and the imperfect subjunctive do NOT 
express present time and past time respectively. 


e Rather, they BOTH express an action that is contemporaneous with or sub- 
sequent to the main verb. Observe the following examples and note how the 
English translations of the subjunctive verbs differ from context to context. 


o For the use of cum meaning because see Unit 19. 


Present subjunctive 


Cano, cum mē roget. I sing, because he asks me. 
Canem, cum mé roget. I will sing, because he will be asking me. 
Cecinerē, cum mé roget. I will have sung, because he will be asking me. 


Imperfect subjunctive 


Canébam, cum me rogāret. I was singing, because he was asking me. 
Cecini, cum mē rogāret. I sang, because he was asking me. 
Cecineram, cum mē rogāret. I had sung, because he was asking me. 


The present and imperfect subjunctives simply differ in that: 


e the present subjunctive expresses an action that is contemporaneous with or 
subsequent to a present or future verb 

e the imperfect subjunctive expresses an action that is contemporaneous with 
or subsequent to a past tense verb. 


In instances where it is important that a subseguent action be distinguished 
from a contemporaneous action, the subjunctive of the periphrastic is used (see 
Unit 30). 


Prior 
Likewise, the perfect subjunctive and the pluperfect subjunctive do NOT express 
a past action and an action that occurred further in the past, respectively. Rather, 


they BOTH express an action that occurred prior to the main verb. 


Perfect subjunctive 


Cano, cum mē rogāverit. I sing, because he asked me. 
Canem, cum mé rogaverit. I will sing, because he asked me. 
Cecineró, cum mē rogāverit. I will have sung, because he asked me. 


Pluperfect subjunctive 


Canébam, cum mē rogāvisset. I was singing, because he had asked me. 
Cecini, cum mē rogāvisset. I sang, because he had asked me. 
Cecineram, cum mē rogāvisset. I had sung, because he had asked me. 


These two subjunctives simply differ in that: 
e the perfect subjunctive expresses an action that is prior to a present or 
future verb 


e the pluperfect subjunctive expresses an action that is prior to a past tense verb. 


We can express this nicely in the following chart: 


Sequence of tenses 


Indicative Subjunctive 
Primary 1 present contemporaneous: present subjunctive 
sequence 2 future prior: perfect subjunctive 


3 future perfect 
4 perfect (has ~ have) 


Secondary 1 imperfect contemporaneous: imperfect subjunctive 
sequence 2 pluperfect prior: pluperfect subjunctive 
3 perfect (-ed) 


e Since purposes clauses logically can involve only an action which is sub- 
sequent to or contemporaneous with that of the main verb, only the present 
and imperfect subjunctives are possible (Unit 7). The same holds for indirect 
commands (Unit 8). 
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e The imperative, since it exists only in the present tense, is in primary sequence. 


Note that the perfect tense is in both primary and secondary sequences. This 
reflects the fact that the perfect tense can express two different aspects. As 
a rule of thumb, when translated as has or have (e.g. she has walked), it is 
primary sequence but when translated without has or have (e.g. she walked), 
it is secondary sequence. 


Exercise 1 


Using the vocabulary largely from this unit’s Aeneid section, provide the miss- 
ing verbal forms for the following causal clauses. The person, number, and voice 


of 


the missing verbs are indicated. 


Contemporaneous/Subseguent 


1 Apuleramus cycnos līmenī, cum odore non Z“ pl. active. (egēre) 

2 Nuntiābunt alés cantum, cum nülla nebula 3” sg. active. (esse) 

3 Carpē diem, cum roseum mare 3” sg. active. (refulgēre) 

4 Verba annalium audita sunt, cum hostes divini 3” pl. active (īre) 

ad Olympum. 

5 Pēdibus revisatis Asiam claram, cum domum 2” pl. active. (moliri) 
Prior 

6 Cum cervix 3" sg. active, frūstrā guerēbar. (calēre) 

7 Incūsus sum, cum augurium /” sg. active. (interfārī) 

8 Reddam, cum verba annālium 3” pl. passive. (audīre) 

9 Asiam peragrās, cum sertum divinum tibi 3” sg. passive. (dare) 
10 Hālābant ālēs, cum roseum odorem 3” pl. active. (spīrāre) 
Exercise 2 


Translate the sentences from Exercise 1. 


Exercise 3 


Translate into Latin. Use cum to translate because. 


ABWN — 


I was asking, because I did not remember. 

Hasten (sg.) here, because we want to go. 

She will tell the stories, because the citizens are gaining possession of the city. 
They had not complained, because the storm had not threatened the swans. 
The birds follow the stags, because they have huge horns. 


Reading: Aeneas and Venus speak 


Suspīrāns ille fēminae quaerenti talibus verbīs dīxit trahēns īmē ā pectore vēcem: 

*O dea, sī repetens prima ab origine dicere pergam, et annālēs nostrorum 
laborum tibi audire vacet, ante perdixero Vesper Olympo clauso diem componet. 
Tempestas nos Troia antiqua — sī Troiae nomen forte vestras per aures Ivit — per 
diversa aequora vectos sua forte oris Libycis appulit. Sum pius Aeneas et penātēs, 
qui ex hoste raptī sunt, mecum in classe veho. Fama super aethera notus sum. 
Italiam quaero patriam et genus ab Iove summo. Bis dénis navibus Phrygium 
aequor conscendi, matre dea viam monstrante. Data fata secütus sum. Vix septem 
convulsae ab undis Euroque supersunt. Ego ipse ignotus, egens, Libyae deserta 
peragro, ex Europa atque ex Asia pulsus sum." 

Nec plüra querentem passa est Venus et sic medio in dolore interfata est: 

“Quisquis es, haud, credo, invisus caelestibus es. Tū, qui Tyriam urbem 
advenis, auras vitales carpis. Perge modo atque hinc tē reginae ad līmina perfer! 
Namque tibi reduces socios nüntio et classem relatam, quae in tütum portum 
acta est versis Aquilonibus, nī frūstrā augurium docuerunt parentes mei. Aspice 
bis senos laetantes agmine cycnos, quos lapsa ab aetheriā aperto caelo ales Iovis 
turbabat. Nunc terras ordine longo aut capere videntur aut terras captas iam 
despectare videntur. Ut reduces illī lüdunt stridentibus alis et in coetü polum 
cinxerunt cantüsque dederunt, haud aliter puppesque tuae pübesque tuorum aut 
portum tenet aut pleno velo ostia subit. Perge modo et derige gressum tuum, 
quà tē dücit via.” 

Dixit et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, ambrosiaeque comae divinum odorem 
vertice spīrāvērunt. Ad 1mos pedes vestis deflüxit, et vera incessu dea patuit. 
Ubi ille matrem agnovit, secütus est fugientem tālī voce: 

“Quid nātum totiens, crüdelis tū quoque, falsis imaginibus lūdis? Car non 
datur me dextram meam dextrae iungere ac veras voces audire et reddere?" 

Talibus incüsat gressumque ad moenia tendit. At Venus obscüro aere gradientes 
Aenean et Achaten saepsit, et multo amictü nebulae circum fūdit, nē quis eos 
cernere neu quis contingere posset molirive moram aut causas veniendi poscere. 
Ipsa laeta et sublimis Paphum abit sedesque suas revisit, ubi templum illi est 
centumque àrae Sabaeo türe calent et sertis recentibus halant. 


Notes 


pergam — a subjunctive in a conditional sentence (see Unit 24) 

vacet — another subjunctive in a conditional sentence (Unit 24) 

Asiā = Troià 

terrās capere — to land 

Aenéan and Achātēn are accusative singulars of Greek nouns (see Unit 36) 
quis = aliquis; following né, the ali- of aliquis drops away 

veniendi — of coming; this is a gerund (see Unit 28) 

Sabaed — Sabaean — from Arabia, known for its fragrances 
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10 Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


Seguence of 


adveniē, -īre, -vēnī, ventus to arrive 
tenses 


aer aeris (m.) air; mist 
aetherius, -a, -um ethereal 
agnosco, -ere, agnovi, agnitus to recognize 
ales, alitis (m/f) bird 
aliter otherwise 
ambrosius, -a, -um | immortal 
amictus,-üs clothing 
annālēs, annalium (m.) annals, stories 
appello, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus [+ dat.] to drive to 
Aquilo, Aquilonis (m.) north wind 
Asia,-ae Asia Minor 
aspicio, -ere, aspexi, aspectus to look 
augurium, 1 augury 
aura, -ae air; sky, heaven; breath 
caleo, -ēre, caluī to be hot 
cantus, -ūs song 
caplē, -ere, cēpī, captus to take, seize 
carpo, -ere, carpsī, carptus to pluck; take 
cervix, cervicis (f.) neck 
cingo, -ere, cīnxī, cinctus to gird; surround 
coetus, -ūs assembly; flock 
conscendo, -ere, -scendī, -scénsus to climb; embark 
convellē, -ere, -vellī, -vulsus to shatter 
cir why 
cycnus, -1 swan 
defluo, -ere, -flūxī, -flixus to flow down 
dent, -ae, -a ten each 
dērigē, -ere, -rēxī, -réctus to direct 
dēsertum, -ī desert 
dēspectē (1) to look down 
divinus, -a, -um divine 
düco, -ere, dūxī, ductus to lead; construct; draw; marry 
egeo, -ere, eguī [+ abl/gen.] to need 
Europa, -ae Europe 
falsus, -a, -um false 
früstra | in vain 
gressus, -ūs step; gait 
halo (1) to be fragrant 
hostis, hostis (m.) enemy 
incessus, -üs gait 
incüso (1) to reproach 
interfor (1) to interrupt 
laetor (1) to rejoice 
līmen, līminis (nt.) threshold; home 
modo only 

74 molior, -īrī, mēlītus £o construct, build 
mora, -ae delay 


nātus, -ī son 10 
nebula, -ae cloud, fog Sequence of 
neu and not fences 
nētus, -a, -um known, famous 

nūntiē (1) to announce 

obscūrus, -a, -um dark 

odor, odēris (m.) smell 

Olympus, -ī Olympus 

Ordo, ordinis (m.) order row 

Paphus, -ī (£) Paphos (a city on Cyprus) 

pello, -ere, pulī, pulsus to push 

peragro (1) to travel through 

perdico, -ere, -dīxī, -dictus to finish speaking 

perfero, -ferre, pertulī, perlātus to bear; carry through 
pergo, -ere, perrēxī, perrectus to proceed 

pēs, pedis (m.) foot 

plenus, -a, -um full 

plūs, plūris more 

posco, -ere, poposcī to demand; ask 

pūbēs, pūbis (f.) youth 

queror, -ī, questus sum to complain 

quid what? why? 

quisquis, quidquid whoever, whatever 

recēns, recentis recent; fresh 

reddē, -ere, reddidī, redditus to reply; return 

redux, reducis restored 

refulgeē, -ēre, -fulsī to glisten 

relātus, -a,-um brought back 

repeto, -ere, -petivi, -petītus fo retrace 

revīsē, -ere fo revisit; see again 

roseus, -a, -UM rosy 

Sabaeus, -a, -um Sabaean 

saepiē, -īre, saepsī, saeptus to enclose; fence in 

sēnī, -ae, -a six each 

sertum, -ī wreath 

spiro (1) to emit; breathe 

sublimis, sublime high; uplifted 

supersum, -esse, -ful to remain; survive 

suspiro (1) to sigh 

templum, -ī temple 

totiēns so often 

trahē, -ere, trāxī, tractus to draw, drag 

turbo (1) to confuse, throw into confusion 

tūs, tūris (nt.) incense 

vacē (1) to have time 

verbum, -ī word 

verus, -a,-um true 

Vesper, Vesperis (m.) evening star; god of evening 
vestis, vestis (f.) clothing 75 
vītālis, vītāle vital 
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UNIT 11 


Indirect questions 


Background 


Indirect questions are questions which are triggered by some verb of the head, 
such as think, wonder, know, ask, and which are themselves introduced by a 
question word, which are underlined below. They are therefore similar to indirect 
statement (Unit 4), which is also introduced by a verb of the head: 


I wonder why he is going. 
You said when they were going to come. 
They want to know why she will be here today. 


These do not end in question marks since the main verb is not forming a question. 
Only the subordinate clause is a question. 


Latin structure 
Latin indirect questions consists of three elements: 


1 a verb of the head, such as the following: 


cogito (1) to think 

dīcē, -ere, dixi, dictus to say 

expūnū, -ere, -posuī, -positus to explain 
nescio, -īre, -scīvī, -scitus to not know 
puto (1) to think 

quaero, -ere, quaesivi, quaesitus fo ask 
rogo (1) to ask 

scio, -īre, scīvī, scītus to know 


2 a guestion word 11 


e the same question words as are used in direct questions (Unit 26 of IBL) 


Indirect 
questions 


Adverbial question words 


cūr why qué modo how 

quam how ubi where 

quam ob rem why unde from where, whence 
quando when ut how 

quo to where, whither utrum...an whether... or 
quo how 


-ne...an is an alternate for utrum...an 
when the second part of a double question is negative, utrum . . . necne 
is used instead of a direct question's utrum ... an non 


Pronominal question words 


quis, quid who, what uter, utra, utrum which (of two) 


Adjectival question words 


qualis, quale what kind of qui, quae, guod which 
quantus, -a, -um how great quot how many 


Yes/no questions 


num whether 


o in English indirect yes/no-questions are introduced by whether and 
cannot be answered by yes or no 


I wonder whether you're going. [I am or I’m not] 


o -ne and nonne, which both formed yes/no direct questions, do not 
occur in indirect questions 


3 the verb in the subjunctive according to sequence of tenses (Unit 10) 


Main verb 


non-past 
past 


Contemporaneous Prior 


present subjunctive perfect subjunctive 
imperfect subjunctive pluperfect subjunctive 


e additionally, a subsequent action is expressed via a periphrastic construction 


(Unit 30) 


Main verb Subsequent 


non-past 
past 


present subjunctive periphrastic 
imperfect subjunctive periphrastic 


TU 
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Examples 


1 Contemporaneous 


a Direct: 


Indirect: 
non-past main verb: 


past main verb: 


b Direct: 


Indirect: 
non-past main verb: 


past main verb: 


2 Prior 


a Direct: 


Indirect: 
non-past main verb: 


past main verb: 


b Direct: 


Indirect: 
non-past main verb: 


past main verb: 


Qualis homo es? 
What kind of man are you? 


Rogo qualis homo sis. [primary sequence] 
I ask what kind of man you are. 

Rogāvī qualis homo esses. [secondary sequence] 
I asked what kind of man you were. 


Feminamne vides? 
Do you see the woman? 


Rogo num feminam videas. [primary sequence] 
I ask whether you see the woman. 

Rogāvī num fēminam videres. [secondary sequence] 
I asked whether you saw the woman. 


Quem interfecit? 
Whom did he kill? 


Scio quem interfecerit. [primary sequence] 
I know whom he killed. 
Scivi quem interfecisset. [secondary sequence] 


I knew whom he had killed. 


Utrum eum spectāvistī an non? 
Did you see him or not? 


Nescimus utrum eum [primary sequence] 
spectaveris necne. 

We do not know whether you saw him or not. 

Nescivimus utrum eum [secondary sequence] 
spectavisses necne. 

We did not know whether you had seen him or not. 


3 Subseguent (see Unit 30 for the forms) 


a Direct: 


Indirect: 
non-past main verb: 


past main verb: 


b Direct: 


Indirect: 
non-past main verb: 


past main verb: 


Exercise 1 


Unde venies? 
From where will you come? 


Nescio unde venitürus sis. [primary sequence] 
I do not know where you will be coming from. 
Nescivi unde venitürus esses. [secondary sequence] 
I did not know where you would be coming from. 


Quot bella inferent? 
How many wars will they make? 


Sciunt quot bella [primary sequence] 
illātūrī sint. 

They know how many wars they will make. 

Sciverunt quot bella [secondary sequence] 
illātūrī essent. 

They knew how many wars they would make. 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


] nescio quid scribam tibi (Cicero ad Brut.) 
2 quae quidem quibus abs te initiata sacris ac devota (Cicero Catil.) 
sit nescio 
3 nunc scio quid sit Amor (Vergil Ecl.) 
4 rogāvī pervenissentne Agrigentum (Cicero Ver.) 
5 quaesivit salvusne esset clipeus (Cicero Fin.) 
6 quaero à te cür C. Cornelium non defenderem. (Cicero Vat.) 
7 quam ob rem venerim dicam (Plautus 4m.) 
8 incerti guātenus Volero exerceret victoriam (Livy) 
9 Parthī transierint necne praeter tē video dubitare (Cicero Fam.) 
neminem 
10 quaeritur, servus sit an liber, pecüniosus an tenuis (Cicero /nv.) 
Exercise 2 


Convert the following direct questions to indirect questions under the verb rogo 
and translate. The vocabulary comes from this unit's reading excerpt. 


1 
2 


Quid Atrīdēs offert? 
Quod decus mīrāris? 
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Fūcīne īnstitērunt? 

Cuius pecus aspectābāmus? 

Ouam ob rem mūrus adflīgātur? 

In quo praesēpī est mel? 

Quo pecus laetum ēdūcimus? 

Qualia praemia mirabilia senatus dat? 
Utrum tēcta an māgālia düxerunt? 

Quot opulentae columnae sunt regio tecto? 


CSCO WAND MN SW 
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Exercise 3 


Convert the direct questions from Exercise 2 to indirect questions under the 
verb rogaveram and translate. 


Exercise 4 


Translate into Latin. Use cogito (1) to think and scio, scire, scīvī, scitus to know 
where required. 


She thought why the thyme was being touched by the magistrate. 
I know whom the sailors are waiting for. 

I think I know whom the sailors waited for. 

I knew what he had rolled up the hill. 

I knew what he had said. 

I have known what he had said. 


QN Un 4 UC B2 — 


Reading: Aeneas beholds Carthage 


Corripuerunt viam interea, qua semita monstrat. lamque ascendebant collem, 
qui plürimus urbi imminet adversasque arces desuper aspectat. Miratur molem 
Aeneas, māgālia quondam, miratur portās strepitumque et strata viārum. Instant 
ardentes Tyri, pars dücere müros molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere 
saxa, pars optare locum tecto et conclüdere sulco. Iüra magistratüsque legunt 
sanctumque senatum. Hic portüs alii effodiunt, hic alta fundamenta theatro alii 
locant, immānēsgue columnas rüpibus excīdunt, scaenīs futüris decora alta. 

Qualis labor in aestate nova per florea rüra apes sub sole exercet, cum alit adultos 
fētūs gentis edücunt, aut cum alit līguentia mella stipant et dulci nectare cellas 
distendunt, aut onera venientum apium alterarum accipiunt. Alit agmine facto fücos, 
ignavum pecus, à praesepibus arcent. Fervet opus redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 

“O fortünati, quorum iam moenia surgunt!" Aeneas ait et fastigia urbis suspicit. 
Infert sé saeptus nebula — mīrābile dictü — per medios, miscetque viris neque 
cernitur ūllī. 


Lūcus in urbe media fuit, laetissimus umbrae, in quo loco primum iactati 11 

undis et turbine Poent effodérunt signum, quod regia Iüno monstraverat: caput Faraci 
ācris eguī. Sīc nam dīxerat Venus futūram esse in bellē ēgregiam et facilem questions 
victü per saecula gentem. Hic templum lūnēnī ingens Sidonia Dido condēbat, 
donis opulentum et nümine divae. Aerea limina nexaque aere trabes gradibus 
surgēbant, foribus aēnīs cardo stridebat. Hoc in lüco primum nova res oblata 
timorem lenit. Hic primum Aeneas audet salütem sperare et adflictis rebus 
melius confidit. Namque sub ingenti templo lūstrat singula, reginam opperiens. 
Dum miratur quae fortüna urbt sit ut artificum manüs laborem intra se faciat, 
videt Īliacās pugnas ex ordine — bella iam fama totum per orbem vulgata — 
Atridas Priamumque et saevum ambobus Achillem. 

Constitit Aeneas et lacrimāns inquit: 

“Quis iam locus, Achātē, quae regio in terris non plena nostri laboris est? 
En Priamus! Sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi. Sunt lacrimae rérum, et mortalia 
mentem tangunt. Solve metüs! Feret haec fama tibi aliquam salūtem.” 

Sic ait. 


Notes 


plürimus — imposing 

dücere, moliri, subvolvere, optāre, and conclüdere — these are infinitives used in place 
of a finite verb in order to give more excitement to the scene being described 

legunt — this verb is understood twice, the first time with the meaning read, the second 
time with the meaning choose 

cum — when (see Unit 21) 

dictü — to say; this is a supine (see Unit 32) 

ülli — this is a dative of agent which is usually used with the passive periphrastic (see 
Unit 30) but can occur with other passive verbal forms as here. 

vīctū — to conquer; this is a supine (see Unit 32). The phrase facilem vīctū refers to 
their future economic success. 

ex ordine — in a row 

ambobus — a dative plural (see Unit 35) 

quis — this is for the expected interrogative adjective qui 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


adflīgē, -ere, -flīxī, -flīctus to crush 

adultus, -a, -um adult 

aereus, -a, -um of bronze 

alil...alil some... others 

aliguī, aligua, aliguod some, any 

alter, altera, alterum [gen. -īus, dat. -1] other, another 

ambo, ambae, ambo both 

apis, apis (£) bee 

ardeo, -ēre, arsi, arsus to be eager; burn 

artifex, artificis (m.) artist; contriver 81 


11 ascendē, -ere, ascendī, ascēnsus to ascend 
(lali aspecto (1) to look at 
questions Atrides, Atridae son of Atreus (Agamemnon or Menelaus) 
cardo, cardinis (m.) hinge; pivot 
cella, -ae  storeroom, cell 
collis, collis (m.) Aill 
columna, -ae column 
conclüdo, -ere, -clūsī, -clüsus to enclose 
confido, -ere, -fīsus sum to trust in 
corripiē, -ere, -ripuī, -reptus to snatch; hasten along 
decus, decoris (nt.) ornament 
distendo, -ere, -tendī, -tentus to stretch 
donum, 3 gift 
ēdūcē, -ere, -düxi, -ductus to lead out; raise 
effodio, -ere, -fodr, -fossus to dig out 
egregius, -a, -um | illustrious 
en behold 
excīdē, -ere, -cīdī, -cīsus to cut out 
exerceo, -ēre, -ercul, -ercitus to keep busy 
facilis, facile easy 
ferveē, -ére, ferbui to bustle 
fetus, -üs offspring 
floreus, -a, -um  flowery 
foris, foris (f.) gate, door 
fortünatus, -a, -um fortunate 
fücus,-1 drone 
fundamentum, -1 foundation 
gradus, -üs step 
ignavus, -a, -um lazy 
Īliacus, -a, -um Trojan 
īnstō, -āre, īnstitī to work hard; press hard/on 
intrā [+ acc.] within 
lacrimē (1) to cry 
laetus, -a, -um happy; fertile 
laus, laudis (f.) praise 
lego, -ere, lēgī, lectus to choose 
lenio, -īre, lēnīvī, lēnītus to soothe 
līguēns, līguentis liquid 
lūcus, -ī sacred grove 
lūstrē (1) to scan (with eyes) 
māgālia, -ium Auts 
magistrātus, -ūs magistrate 
mel, mellis (nt.) honey 
mīrābilis, mīrābile wonderful 
mīror (1) to admire 
mūrus, -ī city wall 
nam indeed 
82 nectar, nectaris (nt.) nectar 


nect6, -ere, nexuī, nexus to bind 
offero, -ferre, obtulī, oblatus to offer 
onus, oneris (nt.) /oad 

opperior, -īrī, -peritus sum to wait for 
opulentus, -a, -um rich 

pecus, pecoris (nt.) herd 

praemium, -ī reward 

praesēpe, praesēpis (nt.) hive 
Priamus, -1 Priam 

pugna, -ae fight 

quondam once; at one time 

redoleē, -ēre, -doluī to smell of 
regio, regionis (f.) region 

regius, -a, -um royal 

rus, rüris (nt.) countryside 

salüs, salütis (f.) safety 

sanctus, -a, -um  /ioly 

semita, -ae path 

senatus, -ūs senate 

Sidonius, -a, -um Phoenician, Sidonian 
signum, -1 sign 

singuli, -ae, -a single; each 

spero (1) to hope 

stipo (1) to pack together, store 
stratum, -1 pavement 

strepitus, -üs noise 

subvolvo, -ere, -volvī, -volūtus to roll uphill 
sulcus, -ī furrow 

suspicio, -ere, -spexī, -spectus to look at; suspect 
tango, -ere, tetigī, tactus to touch 
tēctum, -ī house; hall 

theātrum, -ī theater 

thymum, -ī thyme 

trabs, trabis (f.) beam 

vulgo (1) to spread 
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UNIT 12 


Potential and optative subjunctives 


Background 


Up till now we have seen the subjunctive used only in subordinate or dependent 
clauses; however, it may also occur in main clauses. Such subjunctives are termed 
independent subjunctives. This unit and Unit 18 offer four of the most common 
uses of such a subjunctive. 


Latin structure 


Potential subjunctive 


The present subjunctive can be used to express the possibility that something 
may, would, or should occur: 


Romam veniat. | He may come to Rome. 
He would come to Rome. 
He should come to Rome. 


The perfect subjunctive can also be used with no difference in meaning: 
Romam venerit. He may come to Rome. 
He would come to Rome. 
He should come to Rome. 
The imperfect subjunctive expresses something which is now impossible: 
Romam veniret. He might have come to Rome (but he didn). 


He would have come to Rome (but he didn t). 
He should have come to Rome (but he didn t). 


The negative is always expressed by non, regardless of the tense: 12 


Potential and 
Romam non veniat. He may not come/would not come/should optative 


not come to Rome. subjunctives 
Romam non venerit. He may not come/would not come/should 

not come to Rome. 
Romam non veniret. He might not have/would not have/should 

not have come to Rome. 


Note 
e Related to the potential subjunctive is the deliberative subjunctive. It effectively 


is a potential subjunctive inside of a direct question: 


Quo eamus? Where should we go to? 
Cir eum non aedificārent? Why would they not have built it? 


Optative subjunctive 
The present subjunctive is used to express a wish: 
Romam veniat! 
May he come to Rome! If only he would come to Rome! 
e utinam or ut may accompany the clause: 


Utinam Romam veniat! 
May he come to Rome! If only he would come to Rome! 


Ut Romam veniat! 
May he come to Rome! If only he would come to Rome! 


e The imperfect subjunctive is used to express a regret that something is not 
currently the case: 


Utinam Romam veniret. 
If only he were coming to Rome (but he’s not). 


e The pluperfect subjunctive expresses a regret that something was not the 
case in the past: 


Utinam Romam venisset. If only he had come to Rome. 


e The negative for all tenses is ne, which may or may not be accompanied 
by utinam: 


Ne Rómam veniat! May he not come to Rome! 
Ne Rómam veniret. If only he were not coming to Rome. 
Utinam ne Romam venisset. Jf only he had not come to Rome. 85 
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Advanced topics 


An interesting use of the potential subjunctive is to express an impersonal con- 
struction whose verb is can or could. It is most common with verbs associated 
with the mind, such as think (putāre), perceive (cernere), and see (vidére). Since 
these are impersonals, it is best to translate them with the English impersonal 
pronoun one and not literally as you. 
e A present subjunctive in the 2"' sg. expresses can: 

Oppidum videas One can see the town. 


e An imperfect subjunctive in the 2" sg. expresses could: 


Oppidum videres. One could see the town. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


] Ut illum di perdant! (Gellius) 
2 Utinam coma regia fiam! (Catullus) 
3 cuperem vultum videre tuum (Cicero Att.) 
4 stet haec urbs praeclara (Cicero Mil.) 
5 Utinam reviviscat frater aliamque classem in (Gellius) 
Siciliam dücat! 
6 Utinam hinc abierit malam crucem! (Plautus Poen.) 
7 Utinam iam venerit! (Pliny the Younger) 
8 Di facerent ut me summa de puppe videres (Ovid Ep.) 
9 Utinam res püblica stetisset nec in homines (Cicero Off.) 
cupidos incidisset! 
10 caedi discipulos minime velim (Quintilian) 
Exercise 2 


Translate the following into Latin. 


1 The female warrior might have tasted the river. 

2 The leader, lying down on his back, should have seen the dark clouds. 
3 One can mingle. 

4 If only the breathless groan had not been heard! 

5 Ifonly the river were not empty (but it is)! 

6 The Trojan women should not expose their hair. 


7 Ifonly the dust had not been dragged into the tents! 
8 May the unlucky ones not be sold! 
9 Why would they have battled? 

10 One could humbly fasten the belt under one’s hair. 


Exercise 3 


Change all singular nouns to plural and all plural nouns to singular in Exercise 2, 
making all other relevant changes. Do not change proper names, however. 


Reading: Aeneas sees a painting of the Trojan War 


Aenéas animum pictūrā inānī pascit multa gemēns. Largo flūmine vultum ūmectat. 

Namgue vidēbat utī hac bellantēs circum Pergama Graecī hac fugerent, hac 
Troiana iuventūs premeret, hac Achilles cristatus Phryges currü īnstāret. Nec 
procul hinc lacrimans Rhēsī tentoria niveis velis agnoscit, quae in primo somno 
prodita Tydides cruentus multa caede vastabat, qui ardentes equos āvertit in 
castra priusquam pabula Troiae gustavissent Xanthumque bibissent. 

Parte in alia fugiens Troilus, infelix puer et impàr Achilli congressus, amissis 
armis fertur equis. Resupinus currü inant haeret, lora tenens tamen. Huic cervixque 
comaeque trahuntur per terram, et versa hastā pulvis īnscrībitur. 

Interea Īliades crinibus passis ad templum non aequae Palladis ibant peplumque 
ferebant suppliciter. Tristes pectora palmis tünduntur. Diva aversa solo fixos 
oculos tenebat. 

Ter circum Iliacds müros Achilles raptāverat Hectora exanimumque corpus 
auro vendebat. Tum vero ingentem gemitum dat pectore ab 1mo, ut spolia, ut 
currüs, utque ipsum corpus amici tendentemque manüs Priamum conspexit 
inermis manibus. 

Se quoque permixtum principibus cum Achivis agnovit, eoasque acies et 
arma nigri Memnonis. Dücit Amazonidum agmina lūnātīs peltis Penthesilea 
furens. Ardet mediis in milibus, subnectens aurea cingula exsertae mammae. 
Bellātrīx et virgo audet viris concurrere. 


Notes 


Phyrges — this is a nominative pl. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 

Iliades — this is a nominative pl. of a Greek noun (Unit 36) 

pectora — is a Greek accusative (see Unit 30 of JBL) 

tünduntur — this is a passive with middle meaning, indicating that the subject is doing 
something for their own benefit. 
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12 Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 
Potential and 
optative 

subjunctives 


acies, -ēī battle line; line of troops; edge 
aequus, -a, -um equal; favorable 
Amāzonis, Amāzonidis (f.) Amazon 
amicus, -ī friend 

aureus, -a, -um golden 

bellātrīx, bellātrīcis (£) warrior 

bellē (1) to battle 

bibē, -ere, bibī to drink 

caedes, caedis (£) slaughter 

cingulum, -1 girdle, belt 

concurrē, -ere, -currī, -cursus to fight with 
congredior, -ī, -gressus sum to fight with 
crinis, crinis (m.) hair 

cristātus, -a, -um plumed 

čūus, -a, -um eastern 

exanimus, -a, -um breathless 

exsero, -ere, -serui, -sertus to expose 
flūmen, fliminis (nt.) river 

gemitus, -üs groan 

gusto (1) to taste 

hàc Aere 

haereo, -ēre, haesī, haesus to cling to 
hasta, -ae spear 

Ilias, Iliadis (f.) Trojan woman 

impār, imparis unequal 

inānis, ināne empty 

inermis, inerme unarmed 

infelix, īnfēlīcis unhappy, unlucky 
Inscribo, -ere, -scripsi, -scriptus to mark 
Inst6, -āre, īnstitī to work hard; press hard/on 
iuventūs, iuventütis (£) youth 

largus, -a, -um copious 

lünatus, -a, -um  moon-shaped 

mamma, -ae breast 

Memnēn, Memnonis (m.) Memnon 

mīlle [indeclinable in singular; pl: mīlia, -um] (nt.) thousand 
niger, nigra, nigrum black 

niveus, -a,-um snowy 

pābulum, -1 fodder 

pandē, -ere, pandī, passus to spread out; open; dishevel 
pasco, -ere, pavi, pastus fo graze 

pelta, -ae light shield 

Penthesilēa, -ae Penthesilea 

peplus, -ī gown 

Pergama, -ōrum Pergama (Troys citadel) 
88 permisceo, -ēre, -miscuī, -mixtus to mingle 


Phryx, Phrygis Trojan, Phrygian 

pictūra, -ae picture 

prīnceps, prīncipis (m.) /eader 

procul far; from far off 

pulvis, pulveris (m.) dust 

rapto (1) to drag 

resupīnus, -a, -um lying down on ones back 
Rhēsus, -ī Rhesus (ally of the Trojans) 
subnectē, -ere, -nexuī, -nexus to fasten under 
suppliciter humbly 

tentorium, -1 tent 

Troilus, -1 Troilus 

tundē, -ere, tutudī, tūnsus to beat 

ūmectē (1) to wet 

utī as, when; how 

vasto (1) to ravage, lay waste 

vendo, -ere, vendidi, venditus to sell 

vero truly 

Xanthus, 1 Xanthus River 
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UNIT 13 


Result clauses | 


Background 


A result clause states an action or state which is the direct conseguence of 
another action or state. 


Example 


John is so happy that he is singing a song. 

The woman ran so guickly that she won the race. 

He works in this way that he gets nothing done. 

The weather was such that the sailors could not set out. 


In English result clauses (in bold above) are: 


e oftentimes signaled by an adverb or adjective of degree such as so, such, 
or in this way in the clause immediately preceding the result clause itself 
e introduced by that 


o if that can be replaced by the clunky with the result that and the meaning 
stays the same, then we have a result clause: 


John is so happy with the result that he is singing a song. 

The woman ran so quickly with the result that she won the race. 

He works in this way with the result that he gets nothing done. 

The weather was such with the result that the sailors could not set out. 


These sentences are not examples of purpose clauses because the subsequent 
actions (i.e. singing a song, winning the race, his getting nothing done, sailors 
not being able to set out) are not intentionally sought. These results simply arise 
because of the way the world happens to be, as described in the main clause 
(1.e. John is so happy, the woman ran so quickly, he works in this way, the 
weather was such). Purpose clauses, on the other hand, arise because their result 
is intentionally sought. Purpose clause versions of the above would be something 
along the lines of the following: 


John is becoming happy so that he may sing a song. 
The woman tries to run guickly to win the race. 
He works in this way so that he doesn’t have to get anything done. 


Namely, in order to be able to sing a song, John needs to be happy. Therefore, 
he is trying to make himself happy so that he may be able to sing. The woman 
really wants to win the race so the only thing she can do is try to run guickly. 
Finally, the worker may hate his job and as such does not wish to do any work, 
yet still get paid of course. So what can he do? Well, he can work in such 
a way (presumably a very ineffective way that gives the impression to 
his bosses that he’s actually not dawdling) that he ends up not having to do 
anything. 

Observe that the fourth example of a result clause can be converted into 
a purpose clause only if the weather is personified, since this is the only way 
it can be understood to intentionally strive after a certain goal. This personifica- 
tion is indicated by inserting (god) below. 


The weather (god) was such so that the sailors could not set out. 
Namely, the weather god was purposefully acting in such a nasty way in order 
to prevent the sailors from being able to leave. 
Latin structure 
Result clauses in Latin have the same basic blueprint as their English counterparts: 


e the clause preceding the result clause oftentimes contains an adverb or adjective 
of degree, the most common being: 


Adverbs Adjectives 

adeo so tālis, tāle such, of such a kind 
ita SO tantus, -a, -um so great 

sīc thus, in this way tot [indeclinable] so many 

tam so 

tantopere so much 

tantum so much 
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e the result clause itself is introduced by ut 
o in the negative it is still introduced by ut, but accompanied by non 


m instead of nón another negative word may occur instead: 


ut...nēmē that...no one 
ut... nihil that... nothing 
ut... niillus, -a, -um that... no, none 
ut... numquam that... never 


e the verb in the result clause is in the subjunctive 


o in the present subjunctive when the main verb is in primary sequence 
(Unit 10) 
o in the imperfect subjunctive when the main verb is in secondary sequence 


m the past subjunctives ( perfect and pluperfect) are not possible since 
a result cannot precede the action which prepcipitated it 


see the additional comments below, however, for a special use of 
the perfect subjunctive in secondary sequence in result clauses. 


Example 


Canis tam grandis est ut cives oppidi terreat. [primary sequence] 
The dog is so big that it frightens the citizens of the town. 


Canis tam grandis erat ut cives oppidi terréret. ^ [secondary sequence] 
The dog was so big that it frightened the citizens of the town. 


Tempestas talis fuit ut navis non vela daret. [secondary sequence] 
The storm was of such a kind that the ship did not set sail. 


Für tam tacite ambulavit ut nihil audirem. [secondary sequence] 
The thief walked so quietly that I heard nothing. 


Puer puellam tantum amat ut flores [primary sequence] 
pulcherrimos ei emat. 
The boy loves the girl so much that he buys her the most beautiful flowers. 


Additional comments 


The perfect subjunctive is often used in place of the imperfect subjunctive in 
secondary sequence to emphasize the completion and/or present result of a past 
action. Note that this technically breaks the sequence of tenses since the perfect 
subjunctive is used with past tense verbs in this construction. 


e The difference in English is subtle and can be rendered, if at all, only by 13 
adding adverbs such as actually or really Result 


oe E clauses | 
Puer puellam tantum amavit ut flores ei emeret. 


The boy loved the girl so much that he bought her flowers. 


Puer puellam tantum amavit ut flores er emerit. 
The boy loved the girl so much that he (actually) bought her flowers. 


e Since result clauses share certain characteristics with purpose clauses (Unit 7) 
in Latin, it is useful to lay out their similarities and differences. 


Similarities 
e both introduced by ut in the positive 
e both demand the subjunctive 


Differences 
e the negative is introduced by... 


o purpose: né 
o result: ut...non 


e degree adverbs/adjectives are often present in preceding clause . . . 


o purpose: no 
o result: yes 


Exercise 1 
Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 tantum afuit ab insolentia gloriae ut commiseratus sit (Nepos Ag.) 
fortünam Graeciae 


2 tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam vel in hoste etiam (Cicero Amic.) 
dīligāmus 

3 tantum aberat ut bīnēs scrīberent (Cicero Att.) 

4 tanta tempestas subito coorta est ut nulla earum (Caesar Gall.) 
cursum tenere posset 

5 nemo adeo ferus est ut non mitescere possit. (Horace Ep.) 

6 hostes repente celeriterque procurrerunt ut spatium (Caesar Gal.) 


pila in hostes coniciendī non daretur 
7 in quo tantopere apud nostros iüstitia culta est, ut eT (Cicero Off.) 
civitatum patroni essent 93 
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8 veteris Antistī tālis animus est in rem pūblicam ut (Cicero ad Brut.) 
nēn dubitem 
9 tanta erat horum celeritās ut equorum cursum (Caesar Gal.) 
adaequarent 
10 quoniam sunt ita multi ut carcer eos capere non possit (Catullus) 


Exercise 2 


Translate the following into Latin. Some sentences contain purpose clauses, 
others contain result clauses. 


We will strike the crowd so that the dancers are confused. 

Diana sat down on the throne so that she could read the laws. 

The joy of the dancers was so great that the Trojan women were astonished. 
I watch thus, that mourning Diana stands agape. 

In the presence of Neptune they gather to beseech him for joy. 

Plunder (pl.) the wonderful supplies so that they are astonished. 

His haughtiness towered over the wretched, that there was no joy. 

May we carry away the throne in this way, that the crowd rejoices. 

Is it so just, that the wretched are kept off from the riverbank? 

If only we join together, so that the enemies may leave the riverbank. 
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Exercise 3 


Go back to Exercise 2 and change all non-present tense indicative verbs in main 
clauses to the present tense. If a main clause verb was already present tense 
indicative, then make it pluperfect. Which subordinate clauses are affected by 
these changes to their main clauses? 


Reading: Aeneas sees his comrades before Dido 


Dum haec miranda Dardanio ab Aenéa videntur, dum stupet obtūtūgue haeret 
defixus in üno, regina ad templum, formā pulcherrima Dido, incessit magna 
iuvenum caterva stipante. Qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per iuga Cynthī exercet 
Diana choros, quam mille Oreades hinc sequuntur atque hinc glomerantur. Illa 
pharetram fert in umero gradiensque deas supereminet omnes. Latonae tacitum 
pectus pertemptant gaudia. Talis erat Dido. Laeta se ferebat per medios viros 
instans operi regnisque futūrīs. 

Tum in foribus divae, media in testüdine templī, saepta armis solioque alte 
subnixa resedit. Tūra dabat legesque viris, operumque laborem partibus aequabat 
lüstis aut sorte trahebat, cum subito Aeneas in concursü magno videt Anthea 
Sergestumque fortemque Cloanthum Teucrorumque alios, quos ater turbo in 


aequore dispulerat penitusgue ad alias āvēxerat Oras. Obstipuit ipse, simul 
percussus Achatés laetitiaque metūgue. Avidī coniungere dextras ardēbant, sed 
res incognita animos turbat. Dissimulant et amicti nübe cava speculantur quae 
fortüna viris sit, in quo litore classem linquant, et quid veniant. Cünctis ē navibus 
nam lecti 1bant orantes veniam et templum clamore petebant. 

Postquam introgressi sunt et coram eà copia fandi data est, maximus Īlioneus 
sic placido pectore coepit: 

“O régina, cui Iuppiter novam urbem condere dedit et iūstitiā gentes superbās 
frenare, Troes tē miserī, ventis circum maria omnia vecti, oramus. Prohibe 
īnfandēs ignes à nāvibus, parce pio genere et aspice propius res nostras! Non 
nos aut ferro Libycos penates populare venimus, aut raptas praedas ad litora 
vertere. Non ea vis in animē est nec tanta superbia victis est.” 


Notes 


Oreades — this is the accusative pl. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 
cum — when (see Unit 21) 

Anthea — this is the accusative sg. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 
fandi — of speaking; this is the genitive of the gerund (see Unit 28) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


amiciē, -īre, amicuī, amictus fo wrap 
āvehē, -ere, -vēxī, -vectus to carry away 
avidus, -a,-um eager 

caterva, -ae crowd 

chorus, -ī chorus, dancer 

Coepio, -ere, coepī, coeptus to begin 
concursus, -ūs crowd 

coniungo, -ere, -iünxi, -iünctus to join together 
copia,-ae abundance, opportunity; forces; supplies 
coram [+ abl] in the presence of 
Cynthus, -© Mount Cynthus 

Dardanius, -a, -um Trojan, Dardanian 
Diana, -ae Diana 

dispellē, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus to scatter 
dissimulo (1) to hide 

Eurotas, Eurotae (m.) Eurotas River 
gaudium, -1 joy 

glomero (1) to gather 

incognitus, -a, -um unknown 
introgredior, -ī, introgressus sum to enter 
iugum, -1 yoke; mountain summit 
iüstitia, -ae justice 

iūstus, -a, -um just, fair 

laetitia, -ae joy 

Latona, -ae Latona (mother of Diana) 
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lēx, lēgis (f.) law; decree 

linquo, -ere, līguī, lictus to leave 
maximus, -a, -um greatest 

mīrandus, -a, -um wonderful 

miser, -a, -um wretched, unfortunate 
obstipēscē, -ere, -stipuī to stand agape 
obtūtus, -ūs view 

Orēas, Oréadis (f.) Oreas; mountain nymph 
Oro (1) to beseech 

percutiē, -ere, -cussī, -cussus fo strike 
pertempto (1) to pervade, seize 
populē (1) to plunder 

prohibeo, -ēre, -hibuī, -hibitus to keep off; prohibit 
propius nearer 

res, rel (f.) thing; state; happening 
resīdē, -ere, -sēdī to sit down 

rīpa, -ae riverbank 

Sergestus, -ī Sergestus 

solium, -ī throne 

speculor (1) to watch 

stupeo, -ēre, stupuī to be astonished 
subnixus, -a, -um resting on 

superbia, -ae haughtiness 
superēmineð, -ēre to tower over 
tacitus, -a, -um silent 

testūdē, testūdinis (f.) dome 

venia, -ae grace 


UNIT 14 


Result clauses Il 


There are two special types of result clauses which are used in specific circum- 
stances: relative clauses of result and substantive clauses of result. Relative 
clauses of result engender, in addition, a closely related construction termed 
relative clauses of characteristic. 


Relative clause of result 


Background 


As the name suggests, this construction is a fusion of relative clauses (Unit 25 
of JBL) and result clauses (Unit 13). It is used to state a result which follows 
from a non-specific, indefinite antecedent which is usually negative: 


No one is so deaf who does not hear that. 
Nothing was so dreadful which was not destroyed. 


e Observe that the antecedents are non-specific, negative entities: no one and 
nothing 

e Observe that an adverb of degree, in these examples so, is present 

e These sentences could be reformulated to highlight their result nature by 
using the clunky with the result that: 


No one is so deaf with the result that he does not hear that. 
Nothing was so dreadful with the result that it was not destroyed. 


Latin structure 


The structure of these clauses is identical to that of result clauses with the only 
difference being that a relative pronoun (e.g. qui, quae, quod) is used instead 
of ut. 
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e The elements of relative result clauses and their ultimate sources are: 


Elements Source 


antecedent is in main clause relative clause 
relative pronoun introduces subordinate clause relative clause 
adverb/adjective of degree is in the main clause result clause 
verb of subordinate clause is subjunctive result clause 


Nemo tam surdus est qui illud nón audiat. [primary sequence] 
No one is so deaf who does not hear that. 


Nihil adeo terribilis erat quod non délérétur. [secondary sequence] 
Nothing was so dreadful which was not destroyed. 


Nemo sic currit qui non adveniat. [primary sequence] 
No one runs in this way who does not arrive. 


Relative clause of characteristic 


Closely related to this type of clause is the relative clause of characteristic. 
Such clauses are generally used without adverbs or adjectives of degree and 
they function to emphasize the qualities or characteristics typical of the class to 
which the antecedent belongs. For instance, in the following sentence it is being 
stated that there are men who belong to the type of people who are characterized 
as living well. It is making a claim about a type of men who exist and not 
making any actual or factual claim with respect to specific situations. 


Sunt qui bene vivant 
There are men (of the kind) who live well. 


In order to state that there are men who actually live well and to set one up for 
perhaps a list of specific situations which make this claim factually true, the 
indicative would be used: 


Sunt qui bene vivunt. 
There are men who live well. 


The antecedent in this construction is often indefinite, as is the case with relative 
clauses of result, though this is not always the situation. In fact, the example 
just given could also be understood to refer to a specific group of men: 


Sunt qui bene vivant 
They are (the kind of) men who live well. 


The following example can be interpreted only definitely: 


Aeneas nauta est qui saepe vela det. 
Aeneas is the kind of sailor who sets sail often. 


The subjunctive here again is stressing the type of sailor that Aeneas is and 
not making any claims as to the type of sailor that he actually or factually is. 
The indicative vēla dat, on the other hand, does focus on the fact that he does 
in fact sail often. 


Aenēās nauta est guī saepe vēla dat. 
Aeneas is the sailor who sets sail often. 


As seen in the translations, the clunky the kind of is a useful way to mark clearly 
relative clauses of characteristic in English. 


Substantive clause of result 


Background 


In their most basic type, dealt with in the previous chapter, result clauses are 
a type of adverb modifying a verbal phrase (underlined in the following). 


The thief walked so quietly that I heard nothing. 
The boy loves the girl so much that he buys her the most 
beautiful flowers. 


e The result clauses (in bold) in these instances are describing the effects of 
the verbal phrases walking so quietly and loving the girl so much. 


In relative result clauses, the result clause is acting as an adjective modifying 
the antecedent (underlined in the following). 


No one is so deaf who does not hear that. 
Nothing was so dreadful which was not destroyed. 


In a third type of result clause (substantive clauses of result), the clause acts as 
a noun, filling in as either the subject or the direct object of a verbal phrase 
(underlined in the following). 


Examples 
Role of result clause 
It happens that I often miss my train. [subject] 
It is possible that the queen will visit. [subject] 
John sees to it that he writes his mother a letter. [object] 
Kate brings it about that we all have [object] 


a wonderful visit. 
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14 e In English it in the main clause is a placeholder for the result clause, indicating 
Result what its nominal function is. 


clauses I! S : 
o In the first two sentences the result clause is the subject of happens and 


is, while it is the object of sees to and brings about 1n the second two 
sentences. 

o The presence of it is a peculiarity of English and not of Latin. 

o The use of result clauses as subjects is even clearer when the result clause 
precedes the verb, obviating the need for the placeholder it: 


That I often miss my train happens. 
That the queen will visit is possible. 


Latin structure 


The main clause contains one of a few specific verbs. 


Result clause as subject 


accidit ut it happens that accidit ut it happened that 
contingit ut it happens that contigit ut it happened that 
fit ut it comes about that factum est ut it came about that 
restat ut it remains that restitit ut it remained that 
sequitur ut it follows that secütum est if followed that 


e These verbs all occur in the 3" person singular form, since their subject is 
the result clause itself, which is 3" singular. 

e Note that no adverb or adjective of degree is present in the main clause as 
was the case with other types of result clauses. 


Result clause as object 


efficere ut to bring it about that, make it that 
facere ut to bring it about that, make it that 
perficere ut to bring it about that, make it that 


The result clause has the usual structure: 


e it is introduced by ut in the positive and ut... nón or some other negative 
element in the negative 


o efficere and facere may take nē and not ut non 
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its verb is in the subjunctive following seguence of tenses (Unit 10). 14 


Result 


Accidit ut mīlitēs in oppidum gradiantur. [primary sequence] ea 


It happens that the soldiers step into the town. 


Factum est ut populus régem interficeret. [secondary sequence] 
It came about that the people killed the king. 


Milites effecerunt ut nemo regem inveniret. [secondary sequence] 
The soldiers brought about that no one would find the king. 


Reginae oppidorum faciunt ut cibus civibus sit. [primary sequence] 
The queens of the towns make it that the citizens have food. 


Synopsis of result clauses 


The elements and function of the three types of result clauses are summarized 


below: 
Elements 
Type Main clause Result clause Function 
Result clause degree adv/adj. ut adverb 
ut...nón 
subjunctive 
Relative antecedent relative pronoun adjective 
Result Clause degree adv./adj. subjunctive 
Substantive specific verb ut noun 
Result Clause ut...nón 
subjunctive 
Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 accidit ut nemo tribünus plebis exsisteret (Cicero ad Brut.) 
2 sin hoc persaepe accidit ut et factos aliquos et (Cicero Planc.) 
non factos esse miremur 
3 ita fit ut adsint propterea quod officium sequuntur (Cicero S. Rosc.) 
4 ita fit ut ego, qui tela depellere et vulneribus (Cicero Quinct.) 
mederi debeam, tum id facere cogar 
5 eo factum est ut ad tē Lupus sine meis litteris rediret (Cicero Fam.) 101 
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6 ita factum est ut essent permulta quae ex sociētātis (Cicero Ver.) 
litterīs dicere in istum et proferre possēmus 


7 quod ergo eo animo factum est ut homines ūnum (Cicero Tul.) 
in locum convenirent, ut arma caperent 
8 potest fieri ut fallar (Cicero Fam.) 
9 ad Appt Claudi senectütem accedebat etiam ut (Cicero Sen.) 
caecus esset 
10 efficit ut largis avidum mare flüminis undis (Lucretius) 


integrant amnes 


Exercise 2 
Translate the following. 


Est locus tam antiquus quem Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicant. 
Fit ut terra potens armis atque übere glaebae sit. 

Oenotrii perfecerunt ut viri terram hanc colerent. 

Contingit ut in vada caeca nos Orion ferat. 

Némo nostrum erat, qui hüc vestris oris non adnaret. 

Nüllum fretum est adeo invium ut non barbari remos advehant. 
Nihil video tam nimbosum quod hanc gentem pacis delere possit. 
Restitit ut Neptūnum Sicaniae videremus. 

Sequitur ut flumen tam invium sit ut non adnemus. 

Fandī libros nemini dederunt, cuius pietas inànis esset. 
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Exercise 3 
Translate the following into Latin. 


It happened that the insolent Greeks remained without oars. 

There was no one so impious who was allowed to remain. 

It follows that few are shaken by rumors. 

The descendants of the queen bring it about that all have work. 

Do not bring (sg.) it about that the human race feeds on a salt sea and soil. 


Un 4 UO R2 — 


Reading: llioneus continues to beseech Queen Dido 


“Est locus quem Hesperiam Grail cognomine dicunt. Terra antiqua est, potens 
armis atque übere glaebae. Oenētriī coluerunt virt. Nunc fama est minores 
gentem Italiam dixisse dé nómine ducis. Hic cursus fuit, cum subito adsurgens 
à flüctü nimbosus Orion in vada caeca nos tulit penitusque procacibus Austrīs 


pergue undās superante salē pergue invia saxa dispulit. Hūc paucī nostrum 14 
vestris Oris adnavimus. Result 
Quod genus hoc hominum est? Quaeve tam barbara patria hunc morem clauses II 
permittit? Ab hospitio harenae prohibemur. Bella cient virī huius loci. Vetant 
nos in prīmā terrà consistere. S1 genus hūmānum et mortalia arma temnitis, at 
sperate deos memores fandi atque nefandi. Rex erat Aeneas nobis, quo 1üstior 
alter nec pietate plenior fuit, nec in bello maior armis. Si fata quem virum 
servant, sī vescitur in aura aetheria neque adhūc occubat crüdelibus in umbris, 
non metus nobis est, nec paeniteat tē priorem officio certāvisse. 
Sunt et Siculis in regionibus urbes armaque nobis, est etiam clarus Acestes 
Troiano à sanguine. Quassatam ventis classem subdücere liceat et silvis trabes 
aptare et remos stringere. Si, sociis et rege recepto, datur nobis Italiam tendere, 
Italiam Latiumque laetī petamus. Sin absümpta est salüs nostra, et tē, pater 
optime Teucrorum, pontus Libyae habet nec spes Iūlī iam restat, at ad freta 
Sīcaniae saltem sedesque paratas, unde hic advecti sumus, regemque petamus 
Acesten." 
Talibus Īlioneus dixit. Cūnctī simul ore fremebant Troes. 


Notes 


dē nomine ducis — /talus was a leader of the Oenotrians 

cum — when (see Unit 21) 

quem = hunc 

paeniteat tē — may you repent — this is a jussive subjunctive (see Unit 18) of an impersonal 
verb (see Unit 16) 

liceat — may it be permitted — another jussive subjunctive of an impersonal verb 

recepto — it agrees with the closer of its two nouns, rege 

té — refers to Aeneas and not Dido 

petāmus — may we seek out; this is a hortatory subjunctive (see Unit 18) 

Trēes — this is a nominative pl. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


absūmē, -ere, -sūmpsī, -simptus to take away 
adhūc yet 

adno (1) to swim towards 

adsurg6, -ere, -surrēxī, -surrēctus fo rise up 
advehē, -ere, -vēxī, -vectus to carry to 

apto (1) to fit, prepare 

barbarus, -a, -um foreign 

certo (1) to contend, compete 

Cleo, -ēre, cīvī, citus fo arouse 

do, dare, dedi, datus to give; allow 

fama, -ae fame; rumor 

fandus, -a, -um right, pious 

fretum, -ī strait 103 
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gēns, gentis (f.) race; nation 
glaeba, -ae soil 

Grāius, -a, -um Greek 

Hesperia, -ae Hesperia; Italy 
hūmānus, -a, -um human 

invius, -a, -um inaccessible 

licet, -ēre, licuit it is permitted 
māior, māius greater 

minores, minorum (m.) descendants 
nefandus, -a,-um wrong, impious 
nimbosus, -a, -um  stormy 

occubo (1) to lie 

Oenētrius, -a, -um . Oenotrian 
officium, -1 service, duty; kindness 
optimus, -à, -um best 

Orion, Orionis (m.) Orion (a constellation) 
paenitet, -ēre, paenituit if repents 
paucus, -a,-um few 

permittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to allow 
prior, prius first 

procāx, procācis insolent 

guassē (1) to shake 

rest6, -āre, -stitī to survive; remain 
saltem at least 

salum, -ī salt sea 

Sīcania, -ae Sicily 

sīn but if 

spero (1) to hope; expect 

stringo, -ere, strīnxī, strictus to trim 
subdüco, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus to pull up 
tam so 

temno, -ere to scorn 

ūber, ūberis (nt.) fertility 

vēscor, -ī [+ abl.] to feed (on) 


UNIT 15 


Quod substantive clauses 


Background 
Up till now quod has been seen with two different meanings: 


e as a relative pronoun (Unit 25 of JBL) meaning which 


Hic est oppidum quod milités régis dēlēvērunt. 
Here is the town which the soldiers of the king destroyed. 


e as a causal conjunction meaning because (see in addition Unit 19) 


Hic Ire volumus, quod ista terra pulchrior est nostra. 
We want to go there, because that land is more beautiful than ours. 


Latin structure 


Quod also introduces clauses which are subjects or objects and whose verb is 
almost always in the indicative (although see Exercise | for an example with 
the subjunctive). Such clauses are called substantive clauses. 


e Many grammars translate quod here as the fact that, although translating the 
verb of the substantive clause as a gerund (i.e. the -ing form of the verb in 
English) often works just as well. 


Subject 


Quod meam pecūniam vis mē terret. 
The fact that you want my money frightens me. 
Your wanting my money frightens me. 


Maxima spés est quod nihil invenient. 
The greatest hope is (the fact) that they will find nothing. 
The greatest hope is their finding nothing. 
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Object 


Oblīvīscuntur guod urbī appropinguāmus. 
They forget the fact that we are approaching the city. 
They forget our approaching the city. 


Adde quod numquam tui obliviscemur. 
Add the fact that we will never forget you. 
Add our never forgetting you. 


Quod also introduces clauses which serve in apposition to demonstrative pronouns 
(Units 21 and 22 of JBL) which may or may not be present. 


e When the demonstrative is not present, such quod-clauses are indistinguish- 
able from being the subject or object itself. 


o Translating quod as the fact that or as a gerund phrase again works: 


With expressed demonstrative: 


Hoc laetitiam fecit, quod reges pecuniam civibus dederant. 
This made happiness, the fact that the kings had given money to citizens. 
This made happiness, the kings' giving money to the citizens. 


Eius oblitus est quod veniebamus. 
He forgot it, the fact that we were coming. 


He forgot it, our coming. 
Observe, however, that the demonstrative does not need to be a subject 


or an object of a verb but may be an object of a preposition as in this 
example from Caesar: 


ex eo quod obsides dare intermiserant 
from that, the fact that they had neglected to give hostages 
from that, their having neglected to give hostages 


With unexpressed demonstrative: 


Laetitiam fecit, quod reges pecüniam civibus dederant. 
The fact that the kings had given money to the citizens made happiness. 
The kings' giving money to the citizens made happiness. 


Obhtus est quod veniebamus. 
He forgot the fact that we were coming. 


He forgot our coming. 


Exercise 1 15 


Quod 

Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. DE 

1 praetereo quod sibi domum delegit (Cicero Clu.) 

2 bene mihi evenit quod mittor ad mortem (Cicero Tusc.) 

3 accidit perincommode quod eum nüsquam vidisti (Cicero Att.) 

4 nihil est iam quod mihi suscenseas (Plautus Mer.) 

5 quod spiro et placed, sī placed, tuum est (Horace Od.) 

6 adde hüc quod perferri litterae nulla condicione potuerunt (Cicero Fam.) 

7 quid quod simulac mihi collibitum est praesto est imago? (Cicero N.D.) 

8 quod gloriamini, eodem pertinet (Caesar Gal.) 

9 hoc est miserior fortüna, quod née in occulto (Caesar Gal.) 

quidem queri audent 

10 quod improviso ünum pagum adortus esset (Caesar Gal.) 
Exercise 2 


Translate the following. 


Vident quod custodes tectum matri statuunt. 

Quod lapides ē müro eiciebam illos confudit. 
Memoravimus haec quod naves ventis maris fractae erant. 
Gaudetis quod finis belli venit. 

Praestamus inimicis quod pacem omnibus ferre volumus. 
Mīrābile fuit quod regina civibus decora dederat. 
Addidistis quod purpureae vestes sunt decorae. 

Lügesne quod filius tuus dimissus est? 

Maerent quod genetrix iuventae repente lapides iactāvit. 
Quod viri e carcere erüperunt terruit nos. 
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Exercise 3 


Change the numbers of all nouns and pronouns in Exercise 2. Change singulars 
to plural and vice versa. Make any necessary changes to verbs and adjectives. 
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Exercise 4 
Translate into Latin. 


It is our hope that Jupiter leads the sun back. 
I remember their not wanting to strip. 

It is hard, our seeing the city destroyed. 

That terrified us, the heavenly bodies falling. 
The guards force that, that we gather together. 


Un 4 C9 F2 — 


Reading: Dido responds to llioneus 


Tum breviter Dido vultum dēmissa profatur: 

*Solvite ē corde metum, Teucri, sēclūdite cüras! Res dūra et regni novitas mē 
talia cogunt moliri et late fines custode tuērī. Quis genus Aeneadum, quis Troiae 
urbem nesciat, virtūtēsgue virosque aut tanti incendia belli? Non adeo obtünsa 
pectora gestamus Poeni, nec tam aversus Tyria ab nostra urbe Sol iungit equos. 
Seu vos Hesperiam magnam Sāturniague arva sive Erycis fines regemque Acesten 
optatis, auxilio tütos dimittam opibusque iuvābē. Vultis et in his regnis mēcum 
pariter considere? Urbs quam statuo, vestra est! Subdücite nāvēs! Tros Tyriusque 
mihi nüllo discrimine agetur. Atque utinam rex ipse Aeneas compulsus ab eodem 
Noto adesset! Equidem per lītora certos dimittam et Libyae extrema lüstrare 
iubebo, sī ex aequore eiectus in quibus silvis aut urbibus errat." 

His dictis animum arrécti et fortis Achates et pater Aeneas iamdüdum 
erumpere nübem ardēbant. Prior Aenean compellat Achates: 

“Nate dea, quae sententia nunc in animo surgit? Omnia tüta vides, classem 
sociosque receptos. Ūnus abest, medio in flüctü quem nos ipsi vidimus sum- 
mersum esse. Dictīs matris respondent cetera." 

Vix ea fatus erat cum nūbēs circumfusa repente sé scindit et in aethera 
apertum sé purgat. Restitit Aeneas claraque in lice refulsit 6s umerosque deo 
similis. Namque ipsa genetrix decoram caesariem nàto lümenque iuventae 
purpureum et laetos honores in oculis adflāverat. Quale decus manüs addunt 
eborī, aut ubi flavo auro Parius lapis argentumve circumdatur. 


Notes 


Sol iungit equos — The sun god was believed to circle the world daily, producing the 
rising and setting of the sun. 

animum — a Greek accusative (see Unit 30 of /BL) 

cum — when (see Unit 21) 

aethera — an accusative sg. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 

ös umerūsgue — Greek accusatives (see Unit 30 of JBL) 

manüs — deeds 

Parius — Parian; referring to a Greek island, Paros, renowned for its marble. 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


absum, abesse, āfuī to be absent 
adeo so 

adflē (1) to breathe on 

adsum, adesse, adfuī to be present 
breviter briefly 

caesariés, -ēī (f.) hair 

ceteri, -ae, -a the rest, the others 


circumfundē, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to pour around 
cūgū, -ere, coegi, coāctus to force, compel 


compellē (1) to speak to 

compellē, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus to drive 
consīdē, -ere, -sēdī, -sessus to settle 
custos, custodis (m.) guard 

decorus, -a, -um beautiful 


dēmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to send down; lower 
dimitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to send away 


dūrus, -a, -um hard 
ebur, eboris (nt.) ivory 


čiciē, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to eject, throw from 


ērumpē, -ere, -rūpī, -ruptus to break out 


Eryx, Erycis (m.) Eryx (mountain in Sicily) 


extremus, -a, -um farthest; last 
genetrīx, genetricis (f.) mother 
gesto (1) to bear, carry 

flavus, -a, -um yellow 

iamdūdum at once; for a long time 
incendium, -ī fire 

iuventa, -ae youth 

lapis, lapidis (m.) stone 

nesciē, -īre, nescīvī, nescītus to not know 
novitas, novitātis (£) newness 
obtundē, -ere, -tudī, -tūnsus to dull 
pariter egually 


Parius, -a, -um of the island Paros; Parian 


profor (1) to speak 

purgo (1) to clear 

purpureus, -a, -um purple; radiant 
repenté suddenly 


respondeo, -ēre, respondi, responsus to respond; correspond 


Saturnius, -a, -um of Saturn; of Italy 


sēclūdē, -ere, sēclūsī, sēclūsus to shut out 


statuo, -ere, statuī, statūtus to build 
tueor, tuērī, tuitus to watch, guard 
utinam if only 

virtūs, virtūtis (f.) courage 
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UNIT 16 


Impersonal verbs 


Background 


An impersonal verb is an intransitive verb whose subject refers to nothing specific, 
but is simply the placeholder it. An intransitive verb has no direct object. An 
impersonal intransitive verb, therefore, has no direct object and its subject refers 
to nothing specific. 


I run. [intransitive personal] 
They dance. [intransitive personal] 


It rains. [intransitive impersonal] 
It snows. [intransitive impersonal] 
It thunders. [intransitive impersonal] 


Occasionally, and usually in set formulae, impersonal verbs may in fact have 
a direct object: 


It is raining cats and dogs. 


Some impersonal verbs have subordinate clauses as their subjects (underlined 
below). Nevertheless, the placeholder it is still required: 


It is clear that he will arrive tomorrow. 
It seems stupid to go running during the storm. 


Some transitive verbs have impersonal passive counterparts which take a clause 
as their subject: 


I believe it. [active] 


It is believed by me. 
[passive but not impersonal since it refers to something specific] 


It is believed that the US will win the World Cup. 
[passive and impersonal since it is simply a placeholder referring to 
the underlined subject] 


Latin structure 


Latin is richer in impersonal verbs than is English. It too uses impersonal verbs 
for expressing meteorological phenomena: 


Pluit. Ningit. Tonat. 
It rains. It snows. It thunders. 


Non-meteorological impersonal verbs can be classified according to the type of 
construction they take. 


1 Genitive-impersonal verbs 


A group of verbs take a genitive for what would either be the subject or the 
direct object in English. 


e While impersonal, these verbs are not intransitive but may take a direct object 
expressing who is being affected by the emotion indicated. 
e In the following the genitive corresponds to the subject in English. 


piget, pigére, piguit, pigitum to annoy 
pudet, pudére, puduit, puditum to shame 
taedet, taedére, taeduit, taesum to bore; disgust 


Examples 


Belldrum mé taedet. 
Wars disgust me. 
(literally: /t disgusts me of wars.) 


Laboris difficilis hominem piget. 
Difficult work annoys the man. 
(literally: /t annoys the man of difficult work.) 


Filir mé pudet. 
I am ashamed of (my) son. 
(literally: It shames me of (my) son.) 


e Inthe following the genitive corresponds to the object in English. An accusative 
still expresses who 1s being affected by the emotion indicated: 


miseret, miserere, miseruit, miseritum to pity 
paenitet, paenitere, paenuit to repent 
pertaedet, pertaedēre, pertaeduit, pertaesum to be sick of 
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16 Examples 


Impersonal 


T Peccātī tē paenuit. 


You repented your sin. 
(literally: It repented you of (your) sin.) 


Doloris eius eam miseret. 
She pities his grief. 
(literally: It pities her of his grief.) 


In place of their “genitive subject or object” all the above verbs may have: 


e an infinitive subject: 


Pugnāre mē pertaedet. 
I am sick of fighting. 
(literally: Fighting is sick (to) me.) 


e a quod-clause as subject (see Unit 15) 


Me paenitet quod tecta villarum incendi. 
I repent for having set fire to the roofs of the villas. 
(literally: It repents (to) me that I set fire to the roofs of the villas.) 


e a neuter nominative pronoun (e.g. hoc, illud, id) as subject: 


Hoc mé piget. 
This annoys me. 
2 "Indirect statement" verbs 


The following three impersonal verbs introduce a structure which is reminiscent 
of indirect statement (Unit 4). 


licet, licere, licuit, licitum to be permitted 
necesse est, necesse esse, necesse fuit to be necessary 
oportet, oportere, oportuit to be necessary 


Examples 


Licet regem eam in matrimonium dücere. 
The king is permitted to lead her into marriage. 
(literally: /t is permitted that the king lead her into marriage.) 


Oportuit me venire. 
112 It was necessary that I come. 


Licet and necesse est may also, with no difference in meaning: 16 


Impersonal 
e take a dative + infinitive verbs 


Necesse erat mihi venīre. 
It was necessary for me to come. 


e take an ut subjunctive clause 


Licet ut réx eam in matrimonium dicat. 
The king is permitted to lead her into marriage. 
(literally: It is permitted that the king lead her into marriage.) 


e ut is optional and may be left out: 


Licet rex eam in matrimonium dücat. 


3 Concern verbs 


The two verbs meaning to concern have their own unique mix of structures: 


interest, interesse, interfuit to concern, be of interest 
refert, referre, retulit to concern, be of importance 


They take: 


e the genitive of the person concerned or 
e mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra if a personal pronoun would otherwise be 
needed 


and 


e an infinitive or 
e ut clause or 
e neuter nominative pronoun (e.g. hoc, illud, id) 


Examples 


Regis interest ut inimicos vincat. [genitive + ut] 
It is of interest to the king that he conquer the enemies. 
(literally: /t is of interest of the king that he conquer the enemies.) 


Regis interest inimicos vincere. [genitive + infinitive] 
It is of interest to the king to conquer the enemies. 
(literally: /t is of interest of the king to conquer the enemies.) 113 
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Rēgis interest illud. [genitive + neuter pronoun] 
That interests the king. 
(literally: That is of interest of the king.) 


Sua interest ut inimicos vincat. [personal pronoun + ut] 
It is in his interest that he conquer the enemies. 
(literally: It is of his interest that he conquer the enemies.) 


Notes 


The peculiar use of mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra in place of the genitive 
of the personal pronouns (mel, tui, sui, nostri, and vestrī) is due to their being 
in agreement historically with the ablative of the noun res, which has since 
become attached to the verb fert, yielding refert. This use of the fem. sg. of 
the possessive adjective has spread to the closely related verb interest. 


Intransitive verbs in the passive 


Impersonal, as well as intransitive verbs more generally, may be placed in the 
passive. 


e The meaning of such verbs is to emphasize the activity. 
e The most natural way to translate these is by inserting people. 


o The first two examples are from intransitive personal verbs and the last 
from an impersonal one. 


Domum curritur. People are running home. 
Super ostro discumbitur. People were reclining on the purple (couches). 
Puditum est. People were ashamed. 

Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 postulavit, ut sibi trumphantī liceret urbem invehī (Livy) 

2 mé non solum piget stultitiae meae, sed etiam pudet (Cicero Dom.) 
3 non te haec pudent? (Terence Ad.) 
4 quod mē minime paenitet (Cicero Att.) 

5 ad mortem tē dūcī oportebat (Cicero Catil.) 
6 vivum illinc exire non oportuerat (Cicero Mur:) 
7 aut non suscipi bellum oportuit, aut geri pro dignitate (Livy) 

populī Romani oportet 
8 vobis necesse est fortibus viris esse (Livy) 
9 hic subitam rerum commutationem videre licuit (Caesar Civ.) 


10 mē eius miseritum est (Plautus 7rin.) 


Exercise 2 
Translate the following. 


Demum periculorum mē piget. 

Oportet ut sol oriatur. 

Tene paenuit quod expulsis non succurreras? 
Necesse est vobis inimicos sociare. 

Licuit ut curreretur. 

Suā interest opes regis cognovisse. 

Utinam persolvatur. 

Grātium non hunc piget. 

Cogito necesse esse ut fluvio succedant. 

Cuius egenus es? Licetne tē domum aedificare? 


CSCOANDUN PWN 


— 


Exercise 3 
Translate the following. 


I am ashamed of the cruel gods. 
I pity the cruel gods. 
I am sick of the cruel gods. 
I annoy the cruel gods. 
The cruel gods are ashamed of me. 
The cruel gods pity me. 
The cruel gods are sick of me. 
8 The cruel gods annoy me. 
9—11 Itis necessary for me to learn wisdom. [use necesse est (3 different ways)] 
12 It had been necessary for me to learn wisdom. [use oportet] 
13 I repent for not having learned wisdom. 
14-16 Iam permitted to learn wisdom. [3 different ways] 
17-18 Learning wisdom concerns me. [use interest (2 different ways)] 
19 People will be taught. 
20 People are going. 


NYDN BBD 


Reading: Aeneas reveals himself to Dido 


Tum sic reginam adloquitur cūnctīsgue repente improvisus ait: 

“Coram, quem quaeritis, adsum. Troius Aeneas, Libycis ereptus ab undis. O 
tü, sola, miserata īnfandēs labores Troiae, quae nos, reliquias Danaorum, exhaustos 
iam omnibus cāsibus terraeque marisque, nos omnium egenos, in urbe, domo 
sociās. Non opis nostrae est, Dido, grates dignas persolvere. Nec nos nec quidquid 
gentis Dardaniae ubique est, quae magnum per orbem sparsa est, grātēs dignas 
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tibi persolvere possumus. Di tibi praemia digna ferant, sī qua nūmina piēs 
respectant, sī quis üsquam iüstitia est et mens conscia recti est. 

Quae laeta saecula tam te tulerunt? Qui tanti parentes talem genuerunt? Dum 
in freta fluviī current, dum umbrae in montibus convexa lüstrabunt, dum polus 
sidera pascet, semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt, quaecumque 
terrae mē vocant." 

Sic fatus est, amicum Īlionēa dextra Serestumque laevaque petit, post alios, 
fortemque Gyān fortemque Cloanthum. 

Obstipuit primo aspectü Aeneae Sidonia Dido casüque tanto virt huius deinde, 
et sic ore locüta est: 

“Qui tē, nate dea, per tanta pericula casus īnseguitur? Quae vis immānibus 
Oris applicat? Tüne ille Aeneas quem Dardanio Anchisae alma Venus ad undam 
Simoéntis Phrygii genuit? Atque equidem memini Teucrum ē patriis Graecis 
finibus expulsum esse et ad Sidona venire. Nova regna petebat auxilio Bēlī. 
Genitor meus Belus tum opimam Cyprum vastabat et victor dicione tenebat. 
Tempore ex illo iam cāsus urbis Troianae mihi cognitus est nomenque tuum 
regesque Pelasgi. Ipse hostis Troianos īnsignī laude ferebat seque ortum esse 
antīguā ab eadem stirpe volebat. Quaré agite, O iuvenes, tectis nostris succēdite! 
Mē quoque iactatam per multos labores similis fortūna demum voluit consistere 
in hac terra. Non ignara mali disco miseris succurrere." 


Notes 


di = det 

ferant — this is a jussive subjunctive (see Unit 18) 

Ilionéa — accusative sg. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 

ad — along 

Sīdūna — accusative sg. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 

Teucrum — this Teucer is different from the Teucer mentioned earlier (see the Aeneid 
excerpt in Unit 6) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


Anchises, Anchisae (m.) Anchises 
applico (1) to steer 

aspectus, -üs sight, view 

Belus, -ī Belus (king of Phoenicia) 
cognosco, -ere, cognovi, cognitus to learn; (perf.) to know 
conscius, -a, -um aware 

curro, -ere, cucurri, cursus fo run 
Cyprus, 3 Cyprus 

démum finally 

dignus, -a, -um worthy 

disco, -ere, didici to learn 

egenus, -a, -um [+ gen.] lacking 


exhaurio, -īre, -hausī, -haustus to exhaust 
expellē, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus to drive out 
fluvius, -ī stream 

grātēs, gratium (f.) thanks 

improvisus, -a, -um unexpected 

laevus, -a, -um left; stupid 

miseror (1) to pity 

opīmus, -a, -um fertile 

ops, opis (f.) wealth; power 

orior, -īrī, ortus sum to rise 

patrius, -a, -um fatherly, paternal; native 
Pelasgus, -a, -um Greek, Pelasgian 
periculum, -1 danger 

persolvo, -ere, -solvī, -solūtus to pay 
quare therefore; why 

rectum, -ī right 

respecto (1) to gaze at 

semper always 

Serestus, -1 Serestus 

Sidon, Sīdēnis (£) Sidon (Phoenician city) 
socio (1) to ally, welcome 

spargo, -ere, sparsi, sparsus to scatter 
stirps, stirpis (f.) stock; lineage 

succēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessus fo enter 


succurro, -ere, succurri, succursus fo help [+ dat.] 


Teucer, Teucri Teucer (a banished Greek) 
ubīgue everywhere, anywhere 
ūsguam at all 
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UNIT 17 


Indirect reflexives 


Background 


The reflexive pronoun was introduced in Unit 27 of JBL. Its role is to refer back 
to the subject of the clause. The reflexive pronominal forms are: 


Nom. — 
Gen. sul 
Dat. sibi 
Acc. sé 
Abl. sē 


e The reflexive adjectival form is: suus, -a, -um. 


o Recall that these reflexive pronominal and adjectival forms are used only 
for the 3" person: he, she, it, they. The personal pronouns and adjectives 
(Unit 27 of JBL) are used for 1* and 2™ persons. 


Up till now we have seen examples only of direct reflexives. 


e A direct reflexive refers back to the subject of its own clause: 


Vir se amat. 
The man loves himself. 


Suam filiam vidérunt. 
They saw their own daughter. 


An indirect reflexive is a reflexive pronoun/adjective which is in a subordinate 
clause but does not refer to the closest subject, namely, the subject of the sub- 
ordinate clause. Rather, it refers to the subject of the main clause. 


e Indirect reflexives do not exist in English but the starred examples below are 
what English would look like if they did: 


The man thinks that the cashier gave him the wrong change. 
[the man = him] 
*The man thinks that the cashier gave himself the wrong change. 
[the man = himself] 
The children are afraid that that the professor did not hear them. 
[children = them] 
*The children are afraid that the professor did not hear themselves. 
[children = themselves] 


Latin structure 
The same reflexive pronouns and adjective are used as indirect reflexives. 


Cēgitāvit milites omnes se laudatüros esse. [se refers to subject of cogitavit] 
He thought that all the soldiers would praise him. 


Verētur nē sé interficiant. [se refers to subject of veretur] 
He fears that they will kill him. 


Indirect reflexives are limited to those subordinate clauses which express a 
thought or intention of the subject of the main verb. 


e Thus, they are largely restricted to indirect statement (Unit 4), purpose clauses 
(Unit 7), indirect questions (Unit 11), doubting clauses (Unit 25), and fearing 
clauses (Unit 26). 


Ambiguity can certainly arise, though, since the reflexive can still refer to the 
subject of the subordinate clause! 


Cogitavit milites omnes sé laudatüros esse. [sé refers to milites] 
He thought that all the soldiers would praise themselves. 


Verētur nē sé interficiant. [sé refers to subject of interficiant] 
He fears that they will kill themselves. 


Such ambiguity is nonetheless resolved by the context. As part of a connected 
text the reference of se or suus is usually rather clear. 


e Occasionally the emphasizing pronoun ipse, ipsa, ipsum is used to lay stress 
on one of the entities in a complex sentence. Its person-gender-number 
agreement can help to resolve ambiguity. 


Cogitavit milites omnes se ipsos laudatüros esse. [se ipsos refers to milites] 
He thought that all the soldiers would praise themselves. 
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17 Notes 


Indirect 


à e 
reflexives 


It is not infrequent for suus in particular to be used multiple times in the 
same sentence with different references each time. Again, the context helps 
to resolve the meaning. 


o The following comes from Caesar's Gallic Wars. 


Ariovistus respondit: [main clause] 
Ariovistus responded: 


Si ipse populo Romano non praescriberet, [protasis of a conditional] 
If he himself [= Ariovistus] did not (see Unit 24) 
prescribe to the Roman people 


quem ad modum suo iüre üteretur, [indirect question] 
in which way they might exercise sud = populus Romanus 
their own [= Roman people] right 


nón oportere [apodosis of a conditional 
it is not proper (Unit 24) in indirect statement] 


sēsē 4 populo Romano in suð iüre impediri [indirect statement] 

that he [= Ariovistus] be impeded by sese = Ariovistus 
the Roman people in his own suð = Ariovistus 
[= Ariovistus] right. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. Pay 
particular attention to whom the reflexives refer to. 


NO 00-109 tA dU 2 
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mihi videntur, illius furentes ac volaticos impetüs in (Cicero Har.) 
se Ipsos converti 

ego multos homines per sé ipsos moderatos esse fateor (Cicero Arch.) 
Pompeius à mē petivit ut secum et apud se essem cottidie (Cicero Att.) 
1s omnes libros quos frater suus reliquerat mihi donavit (Cicero Att.) 
à Caesare invitor sibi ut sim legatus (Cicero Att.) 
in eis urbibus quae ad se defecerant praesidia imponit (Sallust Jug.) 
ille habet quod sibi debebatur (Petronius) 
lēgātionī Ariovistus respondit sibi mirum videri (Caesar Gal.) 
Agrippa Atticum flens orabat ut se sibi suisque (Nepos Att.) 
comitibus reservāret 

ignes fierī prohibuit quo occultior esset suus adventus (Caesar Civ.) 


Exercise 2 17 

Indirect 
In which sentence from Exercise 1 does the reflexive refer to the agent and not reflexives 
to the actual grammatical subject of any clause? 


Exercise 3 
Translate into Latin. 


He comes so that the crowd may rejoice around him. 

The citizens repented that the enemies had been able to destroy their city. 
Neptune thought that Jupiter gave the winds to him. 

Sparing no one, the salty sea keeps the sailors off, hoping that they may be 
saved, from the riverbank. 

5 She responded to Neptune that he ought to give joy to her. 


RUB N Re 


Reading: Aeneas sends Achates to fetch gifts 


Sic memorat Dido. Simul Aenean in regia dücit tecta, simul divorum in templis 
indicit honorem. Nec minus intereā sociis ad lītora mittit viginti tauros, magnorum 
suum horrentia centum terga, pinguis cum mātribus centum agnos, münera 
laetitiamque diet. 

At domus interior splendida regali luxü instruitur, mediīsgue parantur convivia 
tectis. Sunt arte laboratae vestes ostroque superbo et ingens argentum in mensis. 
Caelata sunt in auro fortia facta patrum, series longissima rerum ducta per tot 
viros antiquà ab origine gentis. 

Aeneas — neque enim patrius amor consistere mentem passus est — rapidum 
Achātēn ad nàves praemittit, ut Ascanio ferat haec et ipsum ad moenia dücat. 
Omnis cüra cari parentis in Ascanio stat. Münera praeterea Īliacīs & ruinis erepta 
ferre iubet: pallam cum signis rigentem auro et circumtextum velamen croceo 
acantho. Sunt ornatüs Argivae Helenae, quos illa € Mycēnīs extulerat, cum 
Pergama inconcessumque hymenaeum peteret. Sunt matris Ledae mirabilia dona. 
Praeterea fert Achātēs sceptrum, quod Īlionē, maxima nàtarum Priami, olim 
gesserat. Sunt etiam collo monile bacatum, et duplicem coronam gemmis auroque. 
Haec celerans Achates iter ad naves tendebat. 

At Cytherea novās artes, nova consilia in pectore versat, ut faciem et os 
Cupido mütatus pro dulci Ascanio veniat, donisque furentem incendat reginam 
atque ossibus implicet ignem. Quippe domum ambiguam Venus timet Tyriosque 
bilingues. Ürit eam atrox Iüno et sub noctem cūra recursat. 
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Indirect 


à Aenean — accusative sg. of a Greek name (see Unit 36) 
reflexives 


nec minus — /ikewise (literally and not less) 

laetitiamque diet — wine 

Achātēn — accusative sg. of a Greek name (see Unit 36) 

cum — when (see Unit 21) 

Helenae — a Greek, married to the Greek Menelaus, who fled with the Trojan Paris, thus 
bringing the wrath of the Greeks upon the Trojans and starting the Trojan war 

maxima — oldest 

faciem et dra — Greek accusatives (see Unit 30 of JBL) 

sub noctem — at night 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


acanthus, -ī acanthus plant 
agnus, -ī lamb 
ambiguus, -a, -um unreliable 
Argīvus, -a, -um of Argos; Argive 
ars, artis (f.) art; skill; deceit 
atrox, atrocis dreadful 
bācātus, -a, -um with pearls 
bilinguis, bilingue bilingual; deceitful 
caelo (1) to engrave 
circumtex6, -ere, -texuī, -textus to embroider 
collum, -1 neck 
convivium, -1 feast 
corona,-ae crown 
croceus, -a, -um yellow 
Cupīdē, Cupīdinis (m.) Cupid 
facies, -€1 face 
gemma,-ae gem 
Helena, -ae Helen 
honor, honoris (m.) honor; offering 
hymenaeus, -ī marriage 
Īlionē, Īlionēs (f.) lione 
implico (1) to enfold 
incendē, -ere, -cendī, -cēnsus to set on fire 
inconcessus, -a, -um forbidden 
indīcē, -ere, -dīxī, -dīctus to proclaim 
Instruo, -ere, -strūxī, -strūctus fo construct; teach 
interior, interius inner 
iter, itineris (nt.) journey, trip 
laboro (1) to work; produce 
Lēda, -ae Leda 
luxus, -üs luxury 
minor, minus less 

122 monile, monilis (nt.) collar 


münus, mūneris (nt.) gift 
müto (1) to change 

Ornatus, -Us ornament 

OS, Ossis (nt.) bone 

ostrum, -1 purple 

palla, -ae robe 

praemittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus 
recurso (1) to return 
rēgālis, rēgāle royal 

rigēns, rigentis rigid 

series, -ēčīĪ series 

splendidus, -a, -um brilliant 
süs, suis (m/f) pig 

taurus, -1 bull 

timeo, -ēre, timuī fo fear 
Ūrē, -ere, ussī, ustus £o burn 


to send forth 


velamen, vēlāminis (nt) garment 


verso (1) to twist; ponder 


vestis, vestis (£) clothing; tapestry 


viginti twenty 
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UNIT 18 


Hortatory and jussive subjunctives 


Background 


Unit 12 introduced some uses of the independent subjunctive. This unit presents 
two more. 


e The hortatory subjunctive and jussive subjunctives are similar to imperatives. 


o Recall that imperatives (Unit 28 of JBL) are used to give commands. 


I urbem! Go to the city! 
Vidēte senātūrem! See the senator! 


Since commands are given to a person one is speaking to (i.e. 2" person you), 
the imperative is limited to 2"* person forms. In order to give a 1“ person or 
3" person command, English uses Zet followed by the object pronouns us, me, 
him, her, them, it: 


Let us go to the city! 
Let us not eat that! 


Let him go for a walk! 
Let them not leave! 


o Technically, let is itself an imperative, though it is impersonal and it is 
not directed toward any 2"' person in particular. 


Latin structure 


In order to express a 1“ or 3™ person command, Latin uses the present subjunc- 
tive. A present subjunctive in the 1* person conveying a command is termed 
the hortatory subjunctive: 


Eāmus ad urbem! Let us go to the city! 
Laudémus régem novum! Let us praise the new king! 


A present subjunctive in the 3* person conveying a command is termed the 18 


jussive subjunctive: Hortatory 
and jussive 
Eant! Let them go! eubjunetives 


Fiat régina! Let her be made a queen! 
The negative for both is né: 


eamus! = Let us not go! 
eant! Let them not go! 


Né 

Né 
Advanced topics 
The present subjunctive in the 2" person can express an indefinite subject, which 
may be translated with the aid of let one. It does not refer to a specific subject 
but conveys a universal truth of sorts (see the advanced topics of Unit 12 for 
another use of a 2™ person verbal form to express an impersonal). 

Sis laetus! Let one be happy! Be happy! 

Vivàs bene! Let one live well! Live well! 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 sed maneam, opinor (Plautus Trin.) 

2 hoc quod coepi primum enarrem (Terence Hau.) 

3 optēmus potius ut eat in exsilium quam queramur (Cicero Catil.) 

4 sed ne difficilia optemus (Cicero Ver.) 

5 exeant, proficiscantur (Cicero Catil.) 

6 lēgātī proficiscantur: bellum nihilo minus paretur (Cicero Phil.) 

7 eamus intro, ut arcessatur faber (Plautus Capt.) 

8 valeant cives mei! Sint incolumes, sint florentes, (Cicero Mil.) 

sint beati! 

9 et eamus ad adversarios nostros (St. Jerome) 

10 misericordia commotus nē sis (Cicero Mur.) 
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Exercise 2 
Translate the following. 


Nē morēmur! 

Florés mollēs sint! 

Venēna occurrantur! 
Gaudeamus quiéte! 

Āligerī auxilio nē confugiant! 


Un 4 C9 F2 — 


Exercise 3 


Convert the number of the nouns and pronouns in Exercise 2. If singular, make 
them plural. If plural, make them singular. 


Exercise 4 
Translate the following into Latin. 


Let them not deceive us! 

Let us not fear! 

Let him speak to him! 

Let the power of Juno not delay! 
Let her not don a bitter face! 


Un 4A CO F2 — 


Reading: Venus gives Cupid orders 


Ergo Venus aligerum Amorem his dictis adfatur: 

“Nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia, solus, nate, qui tela Typhoea patris 
summi temnis, ad te confugio. Supplex tua nümina posco. Nota tibi sunt, ut 
frater tuus Aeneas in pelago omnia circum lītora iactétur odiis Iünonis acerbae. 
Saepe cum meo dolore doluistī. Nunc Phoenissa Dido illum tenet blandisque 
vocibus morātur. Vereor quo illum vertant Iünonia hospitia. Haud tanto cardine 
rerum lūnē cessābit. 

Ouēcircā ante capere dolis et cingere flamma Didonem reginam meditor, nē 
quo à nümine mūtētur, sed magno Aeneae amore mecum teneatur. Nunc accipe 
nostram mentem qua facere id possis. Regius puer, mea maxima cüra, Ascanius 
accitü carr genitoris Aeneae ad urbem Sīdēniam īre parat. Dona ē pelago et 
restantia ē flammis Troiae Ascanius fert. Hunc ego sēpītum somno super alta 
Cythēra aut super Īdalium sacrātā sede recondam, nē scire dolos nostros possit 
mediusve occurrere possit. Tü faciem illius noctem ünam non amplius falle 
dolo! Et indue notos vultüs pueri, ut, cum te in gremio accipiet laetissima Dido 


regales inter mensas laticemque Lyaeum, cum dabit amplexüs atque oscula 
dulcia figet, occultum ignem īnspīrēs fallasque veneno." 

Paret Amor dictis carae genetricis, et alas exuit et gressü Iūlī gaudens incedit. 
At Venus Ascanio placidam quietem per membra inrigat, et fotum in gremio 
dea tollit in altos Idaliae lücos, ubi mollis amaracus illum aspīrāns floribus et 
dulci umbra complectitur. 


Notes 


Amor — Cupid 
Typhoea — refers to a giant whom Jupiter had struck down with his thunderbolts 
ante — first 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


accitus, -ūs summons 

acerbus, -a, -um bitter 

adfor (1) to speak to 

āliger, -a, -um winged 

amāracus, -1 marjoram 

amplexus, -üs hug 

amplius more 

aspīrō (1) to blow 

blandus, -a, -um persuasive 

cesso (1) to cease, hesitate 

complector, -ī, -plexus sum to embrace 
confugio, -ere, -fūgī to flee for help 
Cythēra, -orum Cythera (an island) 

ergo therefore 

exuē, -ere, exul, exūtus to shed 

fallē, -ere, fefellī, falsus to deceive; copy; escape (notice) 
flos, floris (m.) flower 

gaudeo, -ēre, gāvīsus sum to rejoice 
gremium, -ī bosom 

Īdalium, 3 Mount Idalium 

induo, -ere, -duī, -dütus to don 

inrigo (1) to diffuse 

inspiro (1) to breathe in 

Iünonius, -a, -um of Juno 

latex, laticis (m.) liquid 

Lyaeus, -a, -um of Bacchus (god of wine) 
meditor (1) to plan 

mēns, mentis (f.) mind; intention 

mollis, molle soft 

moror (1) to delay 

OCCUITO, -ere, occurri, occursus fo counteract 
pareo, -ēre, parui, paritus [+ dat.] to obey 
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18 Phoenissa, -ae Phoenician woman 
potentia, -ae power 


Hortatory : S 
and jussive quies, quietis (f.) quiet; rest 
subjunctives guēcircā therefore 


recondē, -ere, -condidī, -conditus to hide 
sacro (1) to consecrate 

solus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, dat. -I] alone 
sopitus,-a,-um sleeping 

Typhēeus, -a, -um Typhoean 

venēnum, -ī poison 

vereor, -ērī, veritus sum to fear 

vultus, -üs face; feature 
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UNIT 19 


Causal clauses 


Background 


Causal clauses express a reason or an explanation for something. That is, they 
give a cause. In English they are introduced by the subordinating conjunctions 
since and because. 


Since he won the lottery, he guit his job. 
The student failed the test, because he did not study for it. 


There is a subtle underlying guestion in the meaning of causal clauses. Is the 
explanation given actually true or not? The one speaking/writing the sentence 
may either take the contents of the causal clause as fact or may simply be 
reporting a possible scenario. This difference in meaning can be expressed in 
English by adding adverbial phrases modifying the verb of the causal clause: 


The student failed the test, because he actually did not study for it. 
The student failed the test, because he allegedly did not study for it. 


In the first sentence the speaker/writer believes that the watertight reason why 
the student failed is because he truly did not study for the test. In the second 
example, the speaker/writer is simply reporting that the opinion exists that the 
student failed because he did not study for the test, but the speaker/writer — by 
using the adverb allegedly — is emphasizing that this is only an idea and is not 
fact. Perhaps the reality is that the student studied for the test but simply studied 
the wrong chapter. Who knows? The speaker/writer certainly does not! 


Latin structure 


Latin causal clauses are introduced by one of the following subordinate 
conjunctions: 


quando since quia because 
quandoquidem since quod because 
quoniam since cum since, because 
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19 The conjunctions differ with respect to what mood the verb is in. Cum, on 


Causal the one hand, always and only takes the subjunctive according to the sequence 
clauses of tenses. 
Cum agricola frūmentum véndat, in agro saltat. [primary sequence] 


Because the farmer sells his grain, he dances in the field. 


Cum agricola frümentum vendiderit, in agro saltat. [primary sequence] 
Because the farmer sold his grain, he dances in the field. 


Cum agricola frümentum venderet, [secondary sequence] 
in agro saltābat. 
Because the farmer was selling his grain, he was dancing in the field. 


Cum agricola frümentum vendidisset, [secondary sequence] 
in agro saltabat. 
Because the farmer had sold his grain, he was dancing in the field. 


Do not confuse the conjunction cum with the preposition cum with. The latter 
will always be followed by a noun in the ablative, whereas the former will be 
linked to a verb. 


Cum agricola frümentum vendat, cum uxore saltat. [primary sequence] 
Because the farmer sells his grain, he dances with his wife. 


All four of the other conjunctions take both the indicative and the subjunctive. 
The difference in mood is tied to whether the clause is viewed as expressing an 
actual fact or an alleged fact. What English expresses via adverbs like actually 
and allegedly, Latin expresses via the mood of the subordinate clause's verb. 
The indicative indicates that the statement is true, while the subjunctive indicates 
that it 1s alleged. 


Quod agricola frümentum vendit, in agro saltat. 
Because the farmer (actually) sells grain, he dances in the field. 


Quod agricola frümentum vendat, in agro saltat. [primary sequence] 
Because the farmer (allegedly) sells grain, he dances in the field. 


Non venisti, quoniam pluerat. 
You did not come because it had (actually) rained. 


Non venisti, quoniam pluisset. [secondary sequence] 
(Allegedly) you did not come because it had rained. 


Do not be confused by the placement of allegedly in the last example above. 
Although it is in the main clause it is qualifying the entire sentence. Only the 
130 causal clause's verb is in the subjunctive. 


Advanced topics 
With verbs of emotion guod is the conjunction of choice. 


Gaudē quod spectant oculi tē mille loquentem. — (Horace) 
Rejoice that a thousand eyes are watching you speaking 


A relative pronoun may have the force of a causal conjunction. In the following 
two examples qui is equivalent to quod ego and cum is respectively. Note the 
indicative in the first example, since the speaker is talking about his own reasons 
for doing something and therefore they are not alleged. 


Errāverim fortasse qui mē aliquid putavi. (Pliny the Younger) 
I may perhaps have erred since I thought myself something. 


Scelus expendisse merentem Làaocoónta ferunt, sacrum qui cuspide robur 
laeserit et tergo scelerātam intorserit hastam. (Vergil) 

They carry Laocoon, deserving to pay for (his) crime, because he had struck 
the holy oak with a lance and had hurled a wicked spear at (its) back. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


] quae cum ita sint, Catilina, perge quo coepisti (Cicero Catil.) 

2 quid plüra commemorem, cum hoc ipsum (Nepos Han.) 
gloriantem audierim 

3 quoniam iam nox est, in vestra tecta discedite! (Cicero Catil.) 

4 filium suum, quod is contra imperium in hostem (Sallust Cat.) 
pugnaverat, necari iussit 

5 sequitur ut līberātēres sint tuo iüdicio, quandoquidem (Cicero Phil.) 
tertium nihil potest esse 

6 laetatus sum quod mihi liceret recta defendere (Cicero Fam.) 

7 quia natüra mūtārī non potest, idcirco verae (Cicero Amic.) 
amicitiae sempiternae sunt 

8 amantes de forma iüdicare non possunt, quia (Quintilian) 
sensum oculorum praecipit animus 

9 eris, quandoquidem meos amores cum longa (Catullus) 
voluisti amare poena 

10 quoniam ipse pro se dicere non posset, verba fecit (Nepos Milt.) 


frater eius Stesagoras 
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Exercise 2 
Translate the following into Latin. Translate because as cum in each. 


1 She painted the cup, because it was not glowing. 

2 They occasionally try to shear the curtains, because they wish to remove 
them. 

3 The female servants were unable to begin, because the baskets had been filled 
with napkins. 

4 The napkins made with bristles are unable to remove the water, because they 
have been shorn. 

5 An unaccustomed man honored male and female servants, because they had 
filled his basket. 


Exercise 3 


Return to Exercise 2 and now translate all the sentences using quod. Assume 
that all the reasons given are actual ones. 


Reading: Cupid, as Ascanius, enters Dido’s palace 


Iamque tbat dicto parens et dona regia Cupido laetus Tyriis portabat Achātē 
duce. Cum venit, regina iam sé in aurea sponda aulaeis sub superbis composuit, 
mediamque locavit. Iam pater Aeneas et iam Troiana iuventüs conveniunt. Strato 
super ostro discumbitur. Dant manibus famuli lymphas Cereremque e canistrīs 
expediunt tonsisque villis mantelia ferunt. Quinquaginta intus famulae, quibus 
cüra est in ordine longam penum struere et flammis penates adolere. Sunt 
centum aliae totidemque ministrī pares aetāte, guī dapibus mensas onerent et 
pocula ponant. 

Nec nón Tyrii per limina laeta frequentes convenerunt, iussi toris pictis 
discumbere. Mirantur dona Aeneae, mirantur lūlum — flagrantés der vultüs 
simulataque verba — pallamque et pictum croceo acantho velamen. Praecipue 
infelix Dido, pesti devota futürae, mentem explere nequit ardescitque tuendo. 
Pariter puero donisque movetur. 

Ubi ille complexü Aeneae collo pependit, magnum amorem falsī genitoris 
implevit. Reginam petit. Haec oculis, haec pectore toto haeret et interdum in 
gremio fovet. Inscia est Dido quantus deus miserae insidat. At ille memor mātris 
Veneris paulatim abolere Sychaeum incipit et vivo amore praevertere temptat 
iam pridem resides animos dēsuētague corda. 


Notes 19 


Causal 


Achaté — an ablative sg. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) | 
clauses 


cum — when (see Unit 21) 

mediam — this agrees with an understood spondam 

onerent and ponant are relative clauses of characteristic (see Unit 14) 
nec non — likewise 

tuendo — in watching; this is a gerund (see Unit 28) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


aboleo, -ēre, abolēvī, abolitus to remove 
adoleē, -ēre, adoluī, adultus to worship; honor 
ardēscē, -ere, arsī to burn 

aulaeum, -ī curtain 

canistrum, -ī basket 

complexus, -ūs embrace 

dēsuētus, -a, -um unused, unaccustomed 
dēvoveē, -ēre, -vovi, -votus to doom 
discumbē, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus to recline 
famula, -ae female servant 

famulus, -1 male servant 

flagrē (1) to burn; glow 

frequens, frequentis crowded 

incipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to begin 
interdum occasionally 

Īnscius, -a, -um unaware 

Insid6, -ere, -sédi, -sessus to settle on 
lympha, -ae water 

mantéle, mantēlis (nt.) napkin 

minister, ministri manservant 

nequeo, nequire, nequivi, neguītus to be unable 
pār, paris equal 

paulatim gradually 

penus, -üs (£) provisions of food 

pestis, pestis (f.) plague, destruction 

pingo, -ere, pīnxī, pictus fo paint; embroider 
poculum, -ī cup 

praeverto, -ere, -vertī, -versus fo outstrip 
pridem long ago 

quinquaginta fifty 

reses, residis inactive 

sponda, -ae couch 

struo, -ere, strūxī, structus to arrange 
tempto (1) to try; examine 

tondeo, -ēre, totondī, tonsus to shear 

torus, -ī couch 

totidem as many 133 
villus, -1 Aair; bristle 
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UNIT 20 


Concessive clauses 


Background 


Concessive clauses express an idea whose sense is surprising if not wholly 
opposite to that of the main clause. They are introduced by although or even 
though. Often the conjunctions nevertheless or but modify the main verb. 


Although he won the lottery, Fred was not happy. 
They bought a new car, although they really didn’t need one. 
Even though it’s raining, nevertheless we're going for a walk. 


Latin structure 


Concessive clauses are introduced by one of the following subordinating 
conjunctions, which are differentiated by whether they take the subjunctive, 
indicative, or both: 


Subjunctive Indicative Both 

cum although quamquam although etsi although, even if 
licet although etiamsī although, even if 
quamvis although 


Like their English equivalents, the conjunctions tamen nevertheless or sed but 
often occur in the main clause. 


Subjunctive only clauses 


The three conjunctions which take only the subjunctive follow the sequence 
of tenses. 


e Do not confuse cum with either the preposition meaning with or the causal 20 
conjunction meaning since, because (Unit 19). Context will help to determine Concessive 
the difference, as will the frequent presence of tamen or sed. clauses 


Cum sol fulgat, tamen nemo foris ambulat. [primary sequence] 
Although the sun shines, nevertheless no one is walking outside. 


Cum dux venisset, nihil confectum est. [secondary sequence] 
Although the leader had come, nothing was completed. 


e Since licet is historically a verb (specifically an impersonal verb (Unit 16)) 
in the present tense, it maintains its verbal character in allowing only the 
primary subjunctives to follow it: 


Licet ibi sit, tamen eum non video. [primary sequence] 
Although he is there, nevertheless I do not see him. 


e Quamvis also derives historically from a verb (namely volo, Unit 23 of 
IBL) and more literally means however much you please. Its verbal character 
has become more bleached than that of licet, however, and it may, therefore, 
command verbs in primary and secondary sequence, although the former is 
far more frequent. 


Quamvis sol fulgat, tamen nemo foris ambulat. [primary sequence] 
Although the sun shines, nevertheless no one is walking outside. 


e Quamvis also occurs as an adverb meaning however much or as you will. 
It is important to differentiate such adverbial uses from its uses as a conces- 
sive conjunction. The difference in use can be elucidated from the syntax. 
Specifically, a subjunctive verb must follow quamvis when it means although, 
though not necessarily when it means however much or as you will. 


Deinde esto quamvis saevus et indomitus (Catullus) 
Then be as you wish, cruel and untamed. 


Indicative only clauses 


e Quamquam takes only the indicative. 


Quamquam regina dormiebat, custodes in cubiculum cucurrerunt. 
Although the queen was sleeping, the guards ran into the bedroom. 


Subjunctive/indicative clauses 
e Etsi and etiamsi consist of the conditional conjunction sī. As a result they 


follow the rules for conditional sentences (Unit 24) in determining which 
mood their verb is in. 135 
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Concessive 


clauses 


o When the sentiment in the concessive clause is contrary to fact or less 


certain, the subjunctive is used. 


o When the sentiment is closer to actual fact, the indicative is used. 
o Etsī has a preference for use with the indicative and etiamsī for use with 


the subjunctive. 


Etsi ibi es, tamen tē non video. 


Although you are there, nevertheless I do not see you. 


Etiamsi ibi esses, tamen tē non viderem. 


Although you would be there, nevertheless I would not see you. 


Advanced topics 


In later authors such as Tacitus, quamquam nearly always takes the subjunctive. 


...iussit quamquam esset in domo Tiberii filius iuvenis 
... he ordered although there was a young son in the house of Tiberius 


On the other hand, quamvis occurs with the indicative both in poetry and in 
later authors. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 


2 
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nam quamquam ferus hostis erat, tamen illud 

ab ūnō corpore et ex ūnā pendēbat orīgine bellum 
quamquam fēstīnās, nōn est mora longa 
quamquam mihi non sümo tantum neque adrogo, 
iüdices 

quamquam prospera pugna terruerit incolas ac 
lītore potitus sit 

cum recordare etiamsi secus acciderit, tē tamen 
recte vereque sensisse 

etiamsi initio cautior fuerit 

sed quamvis liceat absentis rationem haberi, tamen 
omnia sunt praesentibus faciliora 

quamvis sordida res et invenusta est 

hüc accedit quod, quamvis ille felix sit, sicut est, 
tamen in tanta felicitate nemo potest esse 
quamquam pernix hic est homo 


(Ovid Met.) 


(Horace Od.) 
(Cicero Planc.) 


(Tacitus Agricola) 


(Cicero Fam.) 


(Livy) 
(Cicero ad Brut.) 


(Catullus) 
(Cicero S. Rosc.) 


(Plautus Ps.) 


Exercise 2 
Translate the following into Latin. Use cum for each. 


1 Although Bacchus pours the gilded bowl, the sheep nevertheless do not 
celebrate. 

The nobles dip the mixing bowls, although there is no water. 

Although she was not touching the harp, all the female servants rejoiced. 
They redoubled the applause, although Diomedes had opposed the treachery. 
The moon hung from the rainy and wintry ceiling of the sky, although the 
Little Bear constellation was accustomed not to accompany. 
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Exercise 3 


Rewrite the sentences in Exercise 2 using quamquam. 


Reading: The feast 


Postquam prima quies epulis erat, mēnsaegue remotae sunt, crātērās magnos 
statuunt et vina coronant. Fit strepitus in tecto vocemque per ampla atria volütant. 
Dependent lychni de laquearibus aureis incensi et noctem fūnālia vincunt. 

Hic regina gravem pateram gemmis auroque poposcit implēvitgue mero, 
quam Belus et omnes a Belo soliti sunt. Tum facta sunt silentia in tectis. 

“Tuppiter, hospitibus nam te dare iüra loquuntur. Laetum esse hunc diem 
Tyriīsgue et profectis 4 Troia velis. Nostrique minores huius meminerint. Adsit 
laetitiae dator Bacchus et bona Iuno. Et vos, O Tyriī, faventes celebrate coetum!" 

Dixit sic Dido et in mensam laticum honorem lībāvit, primaque, lībātē, tenus 
ore attigit. Tum Bitiae dedit increpitans. Ille impiger hausit spümantem pateram 
et pleno auro sé proluit; post alii proceres. 

Citharā aurata crīnītus lopas personat, quem maximus Atlas docuit. Hic canit 
errantem lünam solisque labores, unde hominum genus et pecudes, unde imber 
et ignes, Arctürum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones. Canit quid tantum 
solés hiberni properent sé Oceano tingere, vel quae mora obstet tardis noctibus. 
Ingeminant plausü Tyrii, Troesque sequuntur. 

Nec non infelix Dido noctem vario sermone trahebat. Longum amorem 
bibebat, multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hectore multa. Rogitabat nunc 
quibuscum armis filius Aurorae venisset, nunc quales equi Diomedis fuissent, 
nunc quantus Achilles fuisset. 

"Immo age et dic nobis, hospes, ab origine prima,” inquit, ^insidias Danaorum 
cāsūsgue tuorum virorum erroresque tuos. Nam tē tam septima aestas portat 
omnibus in terris et in flüctibus errantem." 
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20 Notes 


Concessive 


hospitibus — to guests and hosts 
clauses 


huius — genitive object of meminerint 

honorem — this is an offering to the gods 

auro — this describes the color of the pouring liquid 

Hyadas — this is an accusative plural of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 
tantum — so much; it is an adverbial accusative (see Unit 30 of JBL) 
nec non — likewise 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


amplus, -a, -um full 
Arctūrus, -ī Arcturus (a bright star) 
Atlās, Atlantis (m.) Atlas 
atrium, -ī hall 
attingo, -ere, -tigī, -tàctus to touch 
auratus, -a, -um gilded 
Aurora, -ae Aurora (goddess of the dawn) 
Bitias, Bitiae (m.)  Bitias 
celebro (1) to celebrate 
cithara, -ae harp, lyre 
corono (1) to wreathe; place wreathes around 
crātēr, crātēris (m.) mixing bowl 
crīnītus, -a, -um /ong-haired 
dator, datoris (m.) giver 
dépendeo, -ēre to hang from 
Diomēdēs, Diomēdis (m.) Diomedes (a Greek) 
error, erroris (m.) wandering; trick 
faveo, -ēre, favi, fautus to favor [+ dat.] 
fio, fieri, factus sum fo be made, become 
fūnāle, fūnālis (nt.) lamp 
hauriē, -īre, hausī, haustus to drain 
hībernus, -a, -um wintry 
hospes, hospitis (m.) guest; host 
Hyades, Hyadum (f.) Hyades (constellation of the rainy season) 
immo rather 
impiger, impigra, impigrum eager 
increpito (1) to challenge 
ingemino (1) to redouble 
Insidiae, -arum treachery 
Iopas, lopae (m.) Topas 
laquear, lagueāris (nt.) ceiling 
loguor, -ī, locūtus sum to speak 
lūna, -ae moon 
lychnus, 1 lamp 
merum, -ī unmixed wine 
138 obstē, -stāre, -stitī, -status to oppose; hinder 


patera, -ae bowl 

pecus, pecudis (f.) sheep; animal 
persono, -āre, -sonuī, -sonitus to play 
plausus, -üs applause 

pluvius, -a, -um rainy 

procer, proceris (m.) noble 

proluo, -ere, -luī, -lūtus to drench 
properō (1) to hurry, hasten 

rogitō (1) to ask eagerly, inquire eagerly 
septimus, -a, -um seventh 

silentium, -ī silence 

soleō, -ēre, solitus sum to be accustomed 
tardus, -a, -um slow 

tenus [+ abl.] up to 

tingō, -ere, tīnxī, tīnctus to dip 

Triones, Trionum (m.) Little Bear constellation 
volüto (1) to roll 
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UNIT 21 


Temporal clauses | — when(ever) 


Background 


Temporal clauses express an activity which occurs at some designated time with 
respect to that of the main verb. 


e If the action of the temporal clause occurs simultaneously with that of the 
main clause, it is introduced by when. 

e If the action of the temporal clause occurs subsequent to that of the main 
clause, it is introduced by before. 

e If the action of the temporal clause occurs prior to that of the main clause, 
it is introduced by after. 


When the sun is setting, I am eating dinner. 

She was looking out the window waiting, when he was walking down the street. 
Before the president arrives, security needs to be tightened. 

After the election takes place, the TV campaign ads end. 


When has a few different shades of meaning, which will have effects on how 
it is translated into Latin: 
e expressing strictly simultaneous action 
When he arrives, I will be watering the flowers. 
e expressing the situation or circumstances which make the main verb true 
When he arrives, we will go. 


o The arriving is a necessary circumstance for the subsequent going. 
o There is a much stronger link between the actions of the when clause and 
those of the main clause in such sentences. 


e expressing a habitual action, that is, one which occurs repeatedly 


o in such circumstances whenever may be a more suitable conjunction. 


Whenever it rains, it pours. 


The remainder of this unit focuses on temporal clauses best translated as when. 21 
The other types of temporal clauses will be dealt with in the following unit. Temporal 


clauses | - 
when(ever) 


Latin structure 


Latin has a variety of conjunctions to express when. 


Several of these conjunctions have already been seen in other contexts. 


when - expressing simultaneous action 


The following four conjunctions are used to indicate a simultaneous action 
and are best translated as when. 


cum quando ubi ut 


They all take the indicative. 


o All of these have different meanings which have been seen elsewhere (cum 
since, because, although, with (Units 19 and 20, Unit 7 of JBL), quando 
since (Unit 19), ubi where (Unit 26 of JBL), ut that (Units 7, 8, 13, 14). 
Context will determine the best translation. 


Ubi legati advenerunt, milites pugnabant. 
When the legates arrived, the soldiers were fighting. 


Quid ages, cum adveniemus? 
What will you be doing, when we will arrive? 


2 when - expressing circumstance 


Only cum is used in this context. 


o When the action refers to present or future time, the indicative is used. 
o When the action refers to past time, the subjunctive is used. 


Cum adveniunt, imus. (present; hence indicative) 
When they arrive, we go. 


Cum advenient, ibimus. (future; hence indicative) 
When they will arrive, we will go. 


Cum advenissent, īvimus. (past; hence subjunctive) 
When they had arrived, we went. 
141 


21 3 whenever - expressing repeated action 


T | ; - 
lusus pā e Only cum is used in this context. 
dell Ci o The indicative is used, and more specifically: 
m the perfect is used when the main verb is present 
m the pluperfect is used when the main verb is imperfect. 
Cum pluit, effundit. [perfect with the present] 
Whenever it rains, it pours. 
Cum pluerat, effundēbat. [pluperfect with the imperfect] 
Whenever it rained, it was pouring. 
Summary of cum clauses 
Since cum has been encountered in several units under different guises, it is 
useful to summarize its various uses: 
Use Translation Notes 
Preposition with takes a noun in the ablative 
Conjunction 
e causal since, because subjunctive only 
e concessive although subjunctive only 
e temporal 
o simultaneous when indicative 
o circumstantial when indicative (present/future) 
subjunctive (past) 
o habitual when(ever) indicative (perfect and plperf.) 
Exercise 1 
Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 
1 haec implere non valuit, quando nülla potest contra (Josephus Ap.) 
nos blasphemia provenire 
2 veniat quando volt, atque ita ne mihi sit morae (Plautus Bac.) 
3 fābor enim, quando haec te cüra remordet (Vergil Aeneid) 
4 ubi per exploratores Caesar certior factus est (Caesar Gal.) 
5 ubi ea dies, quem constituerat cum legatis, venit (Caesar Gal.) 
142 6 memini cum mihi dēsipere videbare (Cicero Fam.) 


7 etiam tum vīvit guom esse crēdās mortuam (Plautus Per.) 
8 cum poscēs, posce Latīnē! (Juvenal) 
9 cum in iüs dūcī debitorem vidissent, undique convolābant (Livy) 
10 cum Caesar Anconam occupavisset, urbem reliquimus (Cicero Fam.) 
Exercise 2 


Answer the following questions which relate to Exercise 1. 


1 What is the more frequent equivalent of videbare? 
2 What is an older way to write cum? 
3 Which word is an older form of an irregular verb? 


Exercise 3 
Translate the following. Use every conjunction where it may apply. 


Whenever they build camps by means of fir, they renew battles. 

When he is restrained by the hands of soldiers, he cannot flee. 

When they had enclosed the camp, the unmarried ones overthrew the soldiers. 
When I see Troy, I urge that the citizens go to the hiding places. 

When you (sg.) are wandering, swans will be piercing the silence. 


Un d Uto B2 — 


Reading: The Trojans open their gates 


Conticuerunt omnes intentique ora tenebant. Inde toro ab alto pater Aeneas sic 
orsus est: 

“Infandum dolorem, regina, iubes mē renovare, ut Troianas opes et lāmentābile 
regnum eruerint Danaī. Iubés mē dicere misserrima multa quae ipse vidi et 
quorum pars fut. Qui miles talia fando Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut miles dūrī 
Ulixi temperet a lacrimis? Et iam nox ümida de caelo praeciptat suadentque 
cadentia sidera somnos. Sed sī tantus amor tibi est casüs nostros cognoscere et 
breviter Troiae supremum laborem audire, quamquam animus meminisse horret 
lüctüque refügit, incipiam. 

Frāctī bello fātīsgue repulsi, ductores Danaorum tot iam labentibus annis 
aedificant equum instar montis divina Palladis arte. Sectā abiete costas intexunt. 
Votum pro reditü simulant. Ea fama vagatur. Hüc virt corpora, quae sortiti sunt, 
fūrtim inclüdunt caeco lateri. Penitus cavernas ingentes uterumque armatis 
militibus complent. 

Est in conspectü Tenedos, notissima fama īnsula et dives opum dum regna 
Priami manebant. Nunc tantum sinus et statio male fida carinis est. Hüc Graeci 
se provecti sunt ut deserto in litore condant. Nos rati sunt illos abīvisse et vento 
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petivisse Mycenas. Ergo omnis Teucria longo lüctü se solvit. Panduntur portae, 
iuvat nos īre et Dorica castra et desertos locos lītusgue relictum videre. Hic 
Dolopum manus tendebat, hic saevus Achilles tendebat. Classibus hic locus est, 
hic acie certare solebant. 

Pars stupet innüptae Minervae donum exitiale et molem equi mirantur. 
Primus Thymoetēs hortatur dūcī intra müros et arce locari. Sive dolo erat seu 
iam Troiae fata sic ferebant. At Capys et ei, quorum sententia melior menti erat, 
iubent aut pelago insidias Danaorum praecipitare aut suspecta dona subiectis 
flammis ürere, aut cavas latebras uteri terebrare et temptare." 


Notes 


fando — by speaking; it 1s an ablative sg. of a gerund (see Unit 28) taking the direct 
object talia 

mirantur — Note how the subject is singular (pars) but the idea of plurality that this 
noun entails is reflected in this verb, though not in the verb of the first clause (stupet). 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


abies, abietis (£) fir 

aedifico (1) to build 

armo (1) to arm 

carina, -ae keel of ship 

castra, -Orum camp 

caverna, -ae cavern 

compleē, -ēre, -plēvī, -plétus to fill 
conticēscē, -ere, conticul to become silent 
desertus, -a, -um isolated; deserted 
Dolopes, Dolopum (m.) Greeks from Thessaly 
Dēricus, -a, -um Doric, Greek 

éruo, -ere, -ruī, -rutus to overthrow 
exitiālis, exitiale deadly 

fidus, -a, -um faithful; safe 

fürtim | secretly 

hortor (1) to urge 

inclüdo, -ere, -clūsī, -clüsus to enclose 
inde thereupon; from there 

innüptus, -a, -um unmarried, unwed 
instar in the likeness of 

intentus, -a, -um intent, eager 

intexē, -ere, -texuī, -textus to weave 
lāmentābilis, lamentabile pitiable 
latebra, -ae hiding place 

lūctus, -tis grief 

male badly 

manus, -ūs (£) hand; force 

melior, melius better 


miles, mīlitis (m.) soldier 

Minerva, -ae Minerva 

Myrmidones, Myrmidonum (m.) Myrmidons (Greeks from Thessaly) 
praecipito (1) to rush headlong 
proveho, -ere, -vēxī, -vectus to convey 
quamquam although 

reditus, -üs return 

refugio, -ere, -fūgī to flee 

relinquo, -ere, -līguī, -lictus to leave 
renovo (1) to renew 

reor, rērī, ratus sum to think 

repello, -ere, reppulī, repulsus to repel 
sortior, -īrī, sortitus sum to draw by lots 
statio, stationis (f.) station; anchorage 
subicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to throw under; lower 
supremus, -a, -um last 

tantum only 

tempero (1) to regulate; restrain 
Tenedos, Tenedī (f) Tenedos (island) 
terebrē (1) to drill into 

Teucria, -ae Troy 

Thymoetes, Thymoetae (m.)  Thymoetes 
Ulixes, Ulixer (m.) Ulysses 

ūmidus, -a, -um damp 

uterus, -© womb; belly 

vagor (1) to wander 

votum, -ī prayer; offering 
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UNIT 22 


Temporal clauses ll — before and after 


Background 


The previous unit primarily dealt with time clauses that occur simultaneously 
with other clauses and are introduced by when. This unit deals with time clauses 
that occur either subsequent to the action of the main clause or prior to it, being 
introduced by before and after, respectively. 


Temporal clause is: 
Before she studied for the exam, she bought the textbook. subsequent 


After she passed the exam, she celebrated with friends. prior 


It may seem intuitively odd that before introduces a temporal clause which occurs 
after the action of the main clause while after introduces a temporal clause 
which occurs before the action of the main clause. Latin does the same thing! 


e Before is synonymous with until in certain contexts — when the main clause is 
negative — and in such situations the temporal clause does indicate a prior action. 


They did not go, before/until they saw the queen. 


Latin structure 


1 before 


Priusquam and antequam take the indicative when the clause states a fact, but 
the subjunctive when the clause expresses a wish, anticipation, or intent. In the 
latter, the subjunctive follows the sequence of tenses: 


Priusquam veni, aliquis cecinit. Antequam reliqui, aliquis advenit. 
Before I came, someone sang. Before I left, someone arrived. 


Priusquam venirem, aliquis cecinit. Antequam relinquerem, aliquis advenit. 
Before I could come, someone sang. Before I could leave, someone arrived. 


Priusguam and anteguam can both undergo tmesis, the splitting of a word into 
two parts separated from each other in a sentence. The first part (prius or ante) 
often occurs in the main clause. Before is to be translated before whichever 
clause guam is in: 


Prius aliguis cecinit, guam vēnī. Ante aliguis advēnit, guam relīguī. 
Someone sang, before I came. Someone arrived, before 1 left. 


In those clauses expressing fact there is a proclivity for: 


e the perfect indicative to be used when referring to present time or past time. 
e the future perfect indicative to be used when referring to future time. 


Present 


Membris ütimur priusquam didicimus... 
We use (our) limbs before we know (Cicero) 


Past 

Legati nón ante profecti quam impositos in naves milites viderunt. 

The envoys did not set out before they saw the soldiers placed on the ships 
(Cicero) 


Future 


Neque dēfatīgābor antequam illorum vias . . . percēperē 
And I will not grow weary before I will have learned their ways. (Cicero) 


2 after 


Postquam, which may also undergo tmesis, is predominantly followed by the 
perfect indicative, occasionally by the pluperfect indicative. 


Milites Caesaris pugnaverunt, postquam Galli visi sunt. 
Caesar s soldiers fought, after the Gauls were seen. 


Eo postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides poposcit. 
After Caesar arrived there, he demanded hostages. (Caesar) 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 velintne priusquam fīnitimī sentiant? (Caesar Gal.) 
omnia experiri certum est priusquam pereo. (Terence An.) 
3 quid horum fuit quod non priusquam datum est (Cicero Fam.) 


ademptum sit? 
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4 conantibus, priusquam id effici posset, adesse (Caesar Gal.) 
Romanos nüntiatur 


5 antequam ad sententiam redeo, de mē pauca dicam (Cicero Catil.) 
6 Heraclio, aliquanto antequam est mortuus, omnia tradiderat (Cicero Ver) 
7 postquam id animadvertit, copias suas Caesar (Caesar Gal.) 
in proximum collem subdüxit 
8 quo postquam subiit, nympharum tradidit ūnī armigerae (Ovid Met.) 
iaculum pharetramque arcüsque retentos 
9 inde non prius egressus est quam rex eum in fidem (Nepos Them.) 
reciperet 
10 non prius dimittunt quam ab his sit concessum (Caesar Gal.) 
Exercise 2 


Translate the following into Latin. 


Before he could mock him, the crime was done. 

After the shepherds conceal the wild beasts with wood, they will look around. 
The zeal not felt voluntarily, we looked around before we trusted the citizens. 
Bind (pl.) tight the device, after it stands firm. 

We finally will repress the prisoners, before they might lack hope. 


Un dq UO B2 re 


Reading: Laocoon Argues against the Greeks 


"Scinditur incertum vulgus studia in contrāria. Primus ibi ante omnes magnā 
comitante caterva Laocoon, ardens summā ab arce decurrit et procul hortatur: 

*O miseri cives, quae tanta insania? Crēditis avectos esse hostes? Aut ūlla 
dona Danaorum putātis carere dolis? Sic notus est Ulixes? Aut hoc in ligno 
inclūsī Achivi occultantur, aut haec machina in nostros müros fabricata est ut 
domos īnspiciat et desuper urbt veniat, aut aliqui error latet. Equo nē credite, 
Teucri! Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos etiam dona ferentes." 

Sic fatus validis viribus ingentem hastam in latus inque curvam compagibus 
alvum feri contorsit. Stetit illa tremens, uteroque recusso insonuerunt cavae 
cavernae gemitumque dederunt. Et, sī fata deorum non fuissent, si mens non 
laeva fuisset, Laocoon impulisset nos Argolicas latebras ferro foedare Troiaque 
nunc staret, Priamique arx alta maneres. 

Ecce, iuvenem interea post terga revinctum mantis Dardaniī pastores ad regem 
magno cum clamore trahebant. Qui ultro obtulerat se ignotum pastoribus, ut hoc 
ipsum strueret Troiamque aperiret Achivis. Fidens animi in utrumque parātus est, 
seu versare dolos seu certae morti occumbere. Undique visendi studio Troiana 
iuventüs circumfüsa ruit certantque inlüdere capto. Accipe nunc Danaorum 
insidias et crimine ab Gino disce omnes! Namque ut conspectü in medio turbatus, 
inermis, constitit atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumspexit et inquit: 


*Heu, quae mē tellüs, quae mē aequora possunt accipere? Aut quid iam misero 22 
mihi denique restat? Mihi non apud Danaos üsquam locus est, et super vēs ipsī ^ Temporal 
Troes infensi poenas cum meo sanguine poscitis.” clauses Il — 
Quo gemitü conversi sunt animi et compressus est omnis impetus. Hortàmur before and 
eum fari quo sanguine cretus sit, quidve ferat et memorare quae fīdūcia sit huic sel 
capto." 


Notes 


in — against 

fuissent — they had been; this and the following four verbs are parts of conditional 
sentences (see Unit 24) 

fuisset — had been 

impulisset — he would have forced 

staret — it would stand 

manērēs — you would remain 

animi — a locative 

visendi — of looking at; this is the genitive sg. of a gerund (see Unit 28) 

super — in addition 

Troes — nominative pl. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


alvus, -1(£) belly, womb 

Argolicus, -a, -um Argive, Greek 

captus, -1 prisoner 

careo, -ēre, caruit, caritus [+ abl.] to lack 
circumspiciē, -ere, -spexi, -spectus to look around 
cīvis, cīvis (m/f) citizen 

comprimo, -ere, -pressī, -pressus fo repress 
const6, -āre, -stitī, -status — fo stand firm 
contorqueo, -ēre, -torsī, -tortus to hurl 
crētus, -a, -um born 

crimen, criminis (nt.) crime 

curvus, -a, -um curved 

dēcurrē, -ere, -currī, -cursus fo run down 
dēnigue finally 

ecce behold 

fabrico (1) to make 

ferus, -ī wild beast 

fīdē, -ere, fīsus sum [+ dat.] to trust 

foedo (1) to mar 

heu alas 

ibi then 

impetus, -ūs violence, attack 

incertus, -a, -um uncertain 

infensus, -a,-um hostile 149 
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inlūdē, -ere, -lūsī, -lūsus to mock 
Īnsānia, -ae madness 

Īnsonē, -āre, -sonuī to resound 

Īnspiciē, -ere, -spexī, -spectus to inspect 
Làaocoon, LaocoGntis (m.) Laocoón 
lignum, -1 wood 

machina, -ae device 

occulto (1) to conceal 

pastor, pastoris (m.) shepherd 

puto (1) to think 

recutiē, -ere, -cussī, -cussus fo strike 
revinciē, -īre, -vīnxī, -vinctus to bind tight 
studium, -ī zeal; inclination 

ultro voluntarily 

undique from all sides 

uterque, utraque, utrumque each, both 
verso (1) to twist; ponder; keep using 
VISO, -ere, visit, Visus to look at; gaze 


UNIT 23 


Dum clauses 


Background 


While the previous two units dealt with temporal clauses, they did not exhaust 
the entire arsenal of temporal conjunctions by any means. While and until are 
two additional subordinating conjunctions which deal with contemporaneous 
action, much like when. 


e Specifically, while may indicate an action which is completely coextensive 
with another action; that is, the extent of time of both the action of the main 
clause and that of the while clause coincide. 


While he was singing a song, he was taking a shower. 


o To make the complete coextension of the main verb taking a shower and 
the subordinate verb singing clear, let’s imagine he took a 10-minute 
shower starting at 7:00 am. This means that he was also singing for those 
same 10 minutes. 


Verbs Complete coextension 
singing 7:00 am to 7:10 am 
taking a shower 7:00 am to 7:10 am 


m Other conjunctions express a necessary condition, which abstractly can be 
understood as a complete coextension since the condition needs to be 
satisfied in order for the verb of the main clause to occur at the same time: 


as long as provided that 
As long as the weather holds out, we’re going to have a picnic. 


e While may indicate an action which is partially coextensive with that of 
another action; that is, the action of the main verb occurs for only part of 
the time that the action of the verb of the while clause occurs. 


While I was waiting for my friend, it began to rain. 


o To make this partial coextension clear, imagine that I begin waiting for 
my friend at 8:00 pm and that he finally arrives at 8:30. Meanwhile, at 
8:15 the skies opened and it began to rain. 


Verbs Partial coextension 
waiting 8:00 pm — 8:30 pm 
began to rain 8:15 pm — 8:30 pm 
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e Until indicates an action which is not coextensive at all with that of another 
verb. Rather, it marks the boundary at which the action of the main verb 
terminates and the verb of the until clause commences. 


Until she finds her wallet, she has no money. 


o To make the lack of coextension clear, imagine she is looking for her wallet 
from 12:00 to 12:15. Since she has no wallet during this time, she also 
has no money. At 12:16, however, she finds the wallet and thus she has 
money once again. 


Verbs No coextension 


finding 12:16 pm 
has no money 12:00 pm — 12:15 pm 


Latin structure 


The relationship between complete, partial, and no coextension-type subordinate 
clauses is also muddled in Latin, since the same conjunctions, primarily dum, 
are used for all three. Nonetheless, the mood of the verb can sometimes give 
a hint as to the level of coextension. 


Complete coextension 


The following four conjunctions translate as while or as long as 


dum donec quoad quamdiu 


These take the indicative: 


Dum vir cecinit, se lavavit. 

While the man sang, he washed himself. 
Quamdiü hic est, auxilio est. 

As long as he is here, he is a help. 


Provided that is translated by: 


dum dummodo modo 


While provided that also expresses complete coextension, it inherently has only 
an anticipated or intended meaning and not a factual one. As a result, the sub- 
junctive is used in such sentences in Latin. 


e Since the action is coextensive with that of the main verb, only the present 
and imperfect subjunctives are ever possible. 
e The negative of the provided that clause is nē. 


o This type of clause is also called a clause of proviso. 


Dum milites fortiter pugnent, rex urbem [primary sequence] 
superat. 
Provided that the soldiers fight bravely, the king conquers the city. 


Dum milites fortiter pugnarent, [secondary sequence] 
rex urbem superavit. 
Provided that the soldiers fought bravely, the king conquered the city. 


Dum nē milites fortiter pugnent, inimīcī [primary sequence] 
urbem superant. 

Provided that the soldiers do not fight bravely, the enemies conquer 
the city. 


Partial coextension 


Dum alone introduces a partially coextensive clause and is translated while. In 
such situations the dum clause takes the present indicative regardless of whether 
the action is taking place in the present or past. 


e This use of the present even in past tense contexts is termed the historic 
present. 


Dum vir canit, domo filia cucurrit. 
While the man sang, (his) daughter ran from the home. 


No coextension 


The following three conjunctions, translated as until, indicate no coextension: 


dum donec quoad 


They take the indicative when reporting a fact, but the subjunctive when the 
action is anticipated, intended, or designed. 


In nāve mānsī dum advesperāscēbat. [actual fact] 
I stayed on the ship until it grew dark. 


In nāve mansit dum advesperāsceret. [alleged] 
He stayed on the ship until it (should grow) grew dark. 
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Exercise 1 
Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 dum haec in colloquio geruntur, Caesari nüntiatum est (Caesar Gal.) 


sacrisque litatis indulge hospitio . .. dum non (Vergil Aeneid) 
tractabile caelum 
3 verterit in tacitos iuvenalia corpora pisces, donec (Ovid Met.) 


idem passa est 
4 nē quoquam exsurgātis, donec 4 mē erit signum datum (Plautus Bac.) 


5 quo lubeat nübant, dum dos ne fiat comes (Plautus Aul.) 
6 quoad correptum gravi valetüdine, priusquam (Suetonius Dom.) 
plane efflaret animam, pro mortuo deseri iussit 

7 Tityre, dum redeo, brevis est via, pasce capellas (Vergil Ecl.) 

8 sūmpsit sine teste, habuit quamdiü voluit (Cicero Cael.) 

9 quamdiü in mundo sum lüx sum mundi (St. Jerome) 
10 dummodo morata recte veniat, dotata est satis (Plautus Aul.) 
Exercise 2 


Translate the following into Latin. 


1 While he was returning in vain, we were confessing our unpleasant jealousy. 

2 Provided that the mad, deceitful men withdraw, the innocent will not be 
silent. 

3 While they are deprived of fear, they do not mourn the treason of the wicked. 

The Ithacans were silent until the companions should return from darkness. 

5 The charge of treason will be a stigma until death arrives. 


= 


Reading: Sinon tells his story 


“Ille haec deposita tandem formidine fatur: 

*Cüncta equidem vera tibi fatebor, rex, quodcumque fuerit. Neque me esse 
Argolica de gente negabo. Hoc primum fateor. Nec, si miserum Sinonem fortüna 
improba finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque finget. Fando aliquod nomen 
Palamedis forte ad tuas aures pervenit, quem falsa sub proditione Pelasgi 
insontem īnfandē indicio dēmīsērunt neci, quia bella vetabat. Nunc cassum 
lümine lūgent. Illī mē comitem et consanquinitate propinquum pauper pater 
meus in arma misit primis ab annis. Dum stabat Palamedes incolumis regno, 
regumque vigebat in conciliis, ego eius nomen decusque gessi. Postquam invidia 
pellācis Ulixeī — haud ignota loquor — superis ab oris concessit, ego adflīctus 
vitam in tenebris lūctūgue trahebam et casum īnsontis amici mecum indignābar. 
Nec tacui demens. Me, sī fors qua tulisset, sī ad Argos patrios umquam victor 


remeāvissem, promisi ultorem esse. Verbis odia aspera movi. Hinc mihi prima 
labes mali erat. Hinc. semper Ulixes criminibus novis terrere, hinc Ulixes 
spargere voces ambiguas in vulgum et conscius sui mali quaerere arma. Nec 
requievit enim, donec Calchante ministro . . . 

Sed quid ego haec autem nequiquam ingrata revolvo? Quid moror? Sr omnes 
Achivos üno ordine habetis, idque audire sat est, tamdūdum sümite poenas! Hoc 
Ithacus Ulixes velit et magno mercentur Atrīdae.” 

"Tum vērē ardemus scītārī et quaerere causas. Ignārī scelerum tantorum 
artisque Pelasgae sumus." 


Notes 


Palamedis — a Greek whom Ulysses had sentenced to death on account of false charges 

cassum lümine — a euphemism for dead 

superis ab oris concessit — another euphemism for death 

tulisset — would have brought; this is a pluperfect subjunctive in a conditional sentence 
(see Unit 24) 

remeāvissem — / would have returned; this is a pluperfect subjunctive in a conditional 
sentence (see Unit 24) 

terrere, spargere, and quaerere — these are being used in place of indicative verbal 
forms 

Atridae — nominative pl. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36); the sons of Atreus are Agamemnon 
(king of Mycenae who was murdered by his wife after the Trojan war) and Menelaus 
(the husband of Helen, who had fled with the Trojan Paris) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


autem moreover; however 

Calchas, Calchantis (m.) Calchas 

cassus, -a, -um [+ abl.] deprived of, without 
comes, comitis (m.) companion 

concedo, -ere, -cessī, -cessus to withdraw 
concilium, -ī council 

consanguinitas, consanguinitatis (f.) kinship; blood relationship 
decus, decoris (nt. ornament; glory 
dēmēns, dēmentis mad 

dēponē, -ere, -posuī, -positus to lay down 
fateor, fatērī, fassus sum to confess 

fingo, -ere, fīnxī, fictus to make, mold 
formīdē, formīdinis (f.) fear 

improbus, -a, -um wicked 

incolumis, incolume safe 

indicium, -ī charge 

ingrātus, -a,-um unpleasant 

InsOns, Insontis innocent 

invidia, -ae jealousy 

Ithacus, -a, -um  /thacan 
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23 lābēs, lābis (f.) stigma 

lūgeē, -ēre, lūxī, lūctus to mourn 
mendāx, mendācis lying 

nego (1) to deny 

nēguīguam in vain 

nex, necis (f.) death 

Palamēdēs, Palamēdis Palamedes 
pauper, pauperis poor 

pellāx, pellacis deceitful 

perveniē, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus to arrive 
proditio, proditionis (f.) treason 
propinquus, -a, -um near 

remeo (1) to return 

regulēscū, -ere, -quiévi, quietus fo rest 
revolvo, -ere, revolvī, revolütus to tell 
sat sufficient, enough 

scītor (1) to inquire 

Sinon, Sinonis (m.) Sinon 

sümo, -ere, sūmpsī, sümptus to take up; exact 
taceo, -ére, tacuī, tacitus to be silent 
tenebrae, -arum darkness 

ultor, ultoris (m.) avenger 

vigeo, -ēre to be strong; flourish 

vita, -ae life 
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UNIT 24 


Conditional sentences 


Background 


A conditional sentence expresses a condition and the conseguence that follows 
from that condition. The condition and conseguence may be either factual or 
ideal. The difference is indicated by the verbal form. 


e A conditional sentence consists of two clauses: 


o protasis — expresses the condition; it is introduced by if 
o apodosis — expresses the consequence; usually introduced by then or 


nothing. 
Protasis Apodosis 
If it rains, (then) the train will be late. 
If it rains, (then) the train is late. 


If it had rained, (then) the train would have been late. 
There are three types of conditional sentences: 


e General or logical conditions 


o The condition and consequence make no reference as to whether they 


are true. 
If it rains, the train is late. [present] 
If it rained, the train was late. [past] 
If it rains the train will be late. [future] 


m Note that the protasis of the future condition is usually in the present 
tense in English. 


e Ideal conditions 


o The condition and consequence are possible of fulfillment. Logically only 
a future time is permissible. 


If it should rain, the train would be late. [future] 


i57 
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e Unreal or contrary-to-fact conditions 


o The condition and consequence are expressing a situation which is not 
possible of fulfillment. In the following this entails, respectively, that it 
is neither raining nor had it rained. 


If it were raining, the train would be late. [present] 
If it had rained, the train would have been late. [past] 


e A fourth type, mixed conditions, takes a protasis from one type of condition 
and an apodosis from another type. 


If it had rained, the train would be late. 
[unreal past protasis] [unreal present apodosis] 
Related to conditional sentences are conditional clauses of comparison. 
e They compare a subordinate clause containing a hypothetical idea with the 
idea of a main clause. 


It looks as if it were raining. 
It looks as if had rained. 


e Such clauses are introduced by as if and are effectively just protases of unreal 
or contrary-to-fact conditions. 


Latin structure 


Latin, like English, expresses the differences between the three types of conditional 
sentences by varying its verbal tenses and moods. It differs from English with 
respect to the exact tenses and moods it uses for each specific conditional type. 
There is, however, some overlap between the two languages. To begin with, 
protases are introduced by sī if in the positive and by nist if... not in the negative. 


1 General or logical conditions 
As in English, both the protasis and the apodosis take the indicative, with the 
specific tense determining the time. 

Si venis, laeti sumus. [present] 

If you come, we are happy. 

SI venisti, laeti eramus. [past] 

If you came, we were happy. 


Si venies, laeti erimus. [future] 
If you (will) come, we will be happy. 


The future perfect may also be used in the protasis of future conditions. Such 
a situation emphasizes that the action of the protasis must be completed in order 
for the conseguence to follow. 


Sī vēneris, laetī erimus. [future] 
If you (will) come, we will be happy. 


e This is not expressible via English words but only via placing extra stress on if. 


2 Ideal conditions 
Both clauses are in the present subjunctive. 


Si venias, laeti sīmus. 
If you should come, we would be happy. 


3 Unreal or contrary-to-fact conditions 


Present contrary to-fact-conditions demand the imperfect subjunctive in both 
clauses. 

Past contrary-to-fact conditions demand the pluperfect subjunctive in both 
clauses. 


SI venires, laeti essemus. [present] 
If you were coming, we would be happy. 


SI venisses, laeti fuissemus. [past] 
If you had come, we would have been happy. 


4 Mixed conditions and as if clauses 
Latin too allows mixed conditions. The following has a past contrary-to-fact 


protasis and a present contrary-to-fact apodosis. 


SI venisses, laeti essemus. 
If you had come, we would be happy. 


e Conditional clauses of comparison are introduced by the following, all 
translated as as if: 


velut sī quasi ut sī ac sī tamquam sī 


o Since these express unreal situations, only the subjunctive is possible. The 
tense is determined by the sequence of tenses. 
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24 Ille laetē canit, velut sī vēnerim. [primary sequence] 


Conditional He sings happily, as if I came. 


sentences - , = ; i 
Ille laete canit, velut sī veniam. [primary sequence] 


He sings happily, as if I were coming. 


Ille laete cecinit, velut sī venissem. [secondary sequence] 
He sang happily, as if I had come. 


Ille laete cecinit, velut sī venirem. [secondary sequence] 


He sang happily, as if I came. 


The following chart summarizes the basic conditional clause types along with 
key elements of their translations: 


Protasis Apodosis 

General/Logical indicative indicative 

Ideal present subjunctive present subjunctive 
should would 

Unreal present imperfect subjunctive imperfect subjunctive 
were would 

Unreal past pluperfect subjunctive pluperfect subjunctive 
had would have 


Advanced topics 


After sī and nisi the indefinite pronoun (aliquis, aliquid) and indefinite adjec- 
tives (aliqui, aliqua, aliquod) appear without ali-. 


Si quis venisset, conati essemus. [secondary sequence] 
If someone had come, we would have tried. 


SI combines with the clitic -ve to produce sive whether. Sive...sive means 
whether . . . or. 

The negative of a protasis is sī non rather than ne when it is immediately 
contradicting another statement (see Exercise 1, #1 for an example). 
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Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


sī feceris magnam habebo gratiam. S1 non fēceris, 
ignoscam 

sī latet ars, prodest 

SI exerceās, conteritur 

non... possem vivere nist in litteris vīverem 

sī quis 4 domino prehenderetur, consensu militum 
eripiebatur 

haud rogem tē, sī sciam 

sī intus esset, evocarem 

nisi Latini arma suā sponte sümpsissent, capti et deleti 
eramus 

sive habes quid, sive nihil habes, scribe tamen! 
vobis regnum trado firmum, sī boni eritis, sin malt, 
imbecillum 


Exercise 2 


(Cicero Fam.) 


(Ovid Am.) 
(Gellius) 
(Cicero Fam.) 
(Caesar Civ.) 


(Plautus Men.) 
(Plautus Ps.) 


(Livy) 


(Cicero Att.) 
(Sallust Jug.) 


Return to Exercise 1 and determine which type of conditional sentence each 1s: 
general, ideal, unreal, or mixed. 


Exercise 3 


Translate the following into Latin. 


PUNE 


If they were departing, we would speak the truth. 


If you (sg.) had longed for destruction, you would have been shut off. 


The soothsayer demands aid, if we pity him. 


Unless something should lurk in the muddy lake, we would construct high 


sedges. 


If we refuse pure death, we will not be carried back to the maple sanctuaries 


of the soothsayers. 


Reading: Sinon lies to the Trojans 


"Prosequitur pavitāns et ficto pectore fatur: 
‘Saepe fugam Danai moliri cupiverunt Troia relicta et fessi longo bello 
discedere. Fecissent utinam! Saepe illos aspera hiems ponti interclüsit et Auster 
euntes terruit. Praecipue cum iam hic equus contextus trabibus acernīs staret, 
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sonuérunt nimbī toto in aethere. Suspēnsī mittimus Eurypylum scītātum esse 
dracula Phoebī. Is ex adytīs haec tristia dicta reportat: 

“Sanguine plācāvistis ventds et virgine caesā, cum primum Īliacās, Danai, 
venistis ad oras. Sanguine quaerendus est reditus vobis animaque Argolica 
litandum est." 

*Ut quae vox ad aures vulgi venit, obstipuerunt animi gelidusque tremor per 
1ma ossa cucurrit. Cui fata parant? Quem Apollo poscit? Hic Ithacus vatem 
Calchanta magno tumultü protrahit in medios. Quae sint ea nümina divorum 
Ulixes flagitat. Et mihi iam multi crüdele scelus artificis huius dixerant, et taciti 
videbant quae ventüra sint. 

Bis quinos dies silet Calchas tectusque recüsat prodere voce sua quemquam 
aut opponere quemquam morti. Vix tandem, magnis clamoribus Ithacī actus, 
composito cum Ulixe rumpit vocem, et me destinat arae. Adsenserunt omnes 
et, quae sibi quisque timebat, in exitium ūnīus miseri conversa tulerunt. 

Iamque dies infanda aderat. Mihi sacra parabantur et salsae früges et circum 
tempora vittae ponebantur. Ēripuī, fateor, me leto. Vincula rūpī, Irmosoque in 
lacü per noctem obscürus in ulvā delitur, dum vela darent. Nec mihi iam est 
spes ülla videndi patriam antiquam, nec dulces nàtos exoptatumque parentem, 
quos Danai forsan poenàs ob meum effugium reposcent et culpam hanc miserorum 
morte piabunt. Te, Priame, per superos et conscia nümina veri, per intemerātam 
fidem, sī qua est quae restet adhüc mortalibus üsquam, oro, miserere laborum 
tantorum, miserere animi non digna ferentis!" 


Notes 


cum - to be taken with venistis 

quarendus est — ought to be sought; this is a passive periphrastic (see Unit 30) 
litandum est — it ought to be appeased; this is another passive periphrastic 
Ithacus = Ulixēs 

videndi — of seeing; this is the genitive of a gerund (see Unit 28) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


acernus, -a, -um of maple 

adsentio, -īre, -sēnsī, sensus fo assent 
adytum, -ī sanctuary 

Apollē, Apollinis (m.) Apollo 

caedo, -ere, cecidi, caesus fo cut down 
compositum, -1 agreement 

contexo, -ere, -texuī, -textus to construct 
culpa, -ae blame 

Cupio, -ere, cupīvī, cupitus to desire 
delitesco, -ere, -lituī to hide, lurk 
dēstinē (1) to mark, appoint 

dignus, -a, -um worthy; deserved 


discēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessus to depart 
effugium, -ī escape 

Eurypylus, 3 Eurypylus 

exitium, -ī destruction 

exopto (1) to long for 

fides, -er faith 

fingo, -ere, fīnxī, fictus to make, mold; feign 
flagito (1) to demand 

gelidus, -a, -um cold 

intemerātus, -a, -um pure 

interclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clūsus to shut off 
lacus, -ūs lake 

lētum, -ī death 

līmēsus, -a, -um muddy 

lito (1) to appease 

misereor, -ērī, miseritus sum [+ gen.] to pity 
molior, -īrī, molitus to construct, build; undertake 
obscūrus, -a, -um dark; hidden 

oppono, -ere, -posuī, -positus fo expose 
Orāculum, -1 oracle 

pavito (1) to shiver 

pio (1) to appease 

prosequor, -1, -secütus sum to follow; continue 
protraho, -ere, -trāxī, -tractus to drag forward 
quini, -ae, -a five each 

quisque, quaeque, quidque each one, each thing 
recüso (1) to refuse 

reporto (1) to carry back 

reposcē, -ere to demand 

rumpē, -ere, rūpī, ruptus to break; utter 
sacer, sacra, sacrum holy, consecrated 
salsus, -a, -um salty 

suspensus, -a, -um anxious 

tego, -ere, tēxī, tectus to cover; hide; protect 
tempus, temporis (nt.) temple (of head) 
tremor, tremēris (m.) tremble 

tumultus, -üs tumult 

ulva, -ae sedge 

vatés, vatis (m/f) soothsayer 

verum, -1 truth 

vitta, -ae garland 

vix hardly; with difficulty 
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UNIT 25 


Doubting clauses 


Background 


English expresses doubt along the same lines as it expresses fear (Unit 26) and 
prevention (Unit 27). It uses a head verb or adjective which explicitly states the 
sensation, such as doubt, doubtful, or dubious. To this a subordinate clause 
introduced by that is appended: 


I doubt that they’re going to get home in time. 
It is far too doubtful that we’re going to win the match. 


It is dubious that the politicians will compromise. 


The subordinate clause can also be introduced by if or whether with no difference 
in meaning: 


I doubt whether they’re going to get home in time. 


It is far too doubtful if we’re going to win the match. 


Latin structure 


Latin requires an expression of doubt as well: 


dubito (1) to doubt 
dubius, -a,-um doubtful 


It also also requires a subordinate clause whose introductory conjunction depends 
on whether the expression of doubt is positive or negative. 


Positive: doubt Negative: not doubt 


num quin 
an 
utrum 


e All four possibilities translate as that, whether, or if 

e As will be seen, doubting clauses share with fearing clauses (Unit 26) and 
clauses of prevention (Unit 27) a separation of introductory conjunctions 
based on whether the main clause is positive or negative. 


The verb of the subordinate clause is in the subjunctive according to the sequence 
of tenses (Unit 10) 


Dubitāmus num vērē loguāris. [primary sequence] 
We doubt whether you speak truly. 


Dubitavimus num vere loquereris. [secondary sequence] 
We doubted whether you were speaking truly. 


Dubium est utrum sis hic. [primary sequence] 
It is doubtful whether you are here. 


Dubitāvit an me vidisset. [secondary sequence] 
She doubted whether she had seen me. 


Non dubitamus quin veniant. [primary sequence] 
We do not doubt whether they are coming. 


Dubium non erat quin Iuppiter laetus esset. [secondary sequence] 
It was not doubtful whether Jupiter was happy. 


Notes 

In positive doubting sentences, the subordinate clause is effectively identical to 

an indirect question (Unit 11) 

e As in indirect questions a subsequent activity can be expressed via a 
periphrastic (see Unit 30): 


Dubitāmus num eam visüri simus. [primary sequence] 
We doubt whether we will see her. 


Non dubitavit quim nos visüra esset. [secondary sequence] 
She did not doubt that she would see us. 


e dubito (1) also means to hesitate, in which case it takes an infinitive and 
not a doubting clause 
Dubitāsne ingredi? 
Do you hesitate to enter? 
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25 Advanced topics 
Doubting 
clauses e Occasionally verbs of doubting may be followed by an indirect statement 
(Unit 4). See Exercise 1 for some examples. 
e When the subject of a doubting clause is an interrogative such as quis who 
or qui homo which man, the conjunction quin is required, as is the case 
with negative verbs of doubting. 


Quis dubitat quin regina veniat? 
Who doubts that the queen is coming? 


o This patterning of interrogatives with negatives is unsurprising, since cross- 
linguistically the two often share grammatical properties. In most dialects of 
English, for example, the adverb anymore can appear only in interrogative 
and negative sentences, and not in positive sentences (a * indicates that 
a sentence is ungrammatical): 


Do you wonder if they still come anymore? 
They do not come anymore. 
*They come anymore. [intended meaning: They come nowadays | 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 non dubium est quin uxorem nolit filius (Terence Ad.) 
2 non dubitari débet quin fuerint ante Homerum poetae (Cicero Brut.) 
3 non dubitem dicere omnes sapientes semper esse beatos (Cicero Fin.) 
4 non esse dubium quin totrus Galliae plürimum (Caesar Gal.) 
Helvetii possent 
cum esset non dubium quid iüdicari necesse esset (Cicero Clu.) 
6 nisi forte id etiam dubium est, quo modo iste praetor (Cicero Ver.) 
factus sit 
7 an dubium tibi est eam esse hanc? (Plautus Mil.) 
8 non equidem dubito quin primum inimica bonorum (Catullus) 
lingua exsecta avido sit data vulturio 
9 non dubito quin ad te statim veniam (Cicero Att.) 
10 non dubitavit cris meum serratd vexare morsū (Petronius) 
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Exercise 2 


Translate the following into Latin. 


I doubt whether he forgets the statue of Pallas. 

Grandsons, do not hesitate to appease the image with a promise! 

We did not doubt that the creator of the vulnerable statue might testify. 
Thus it was doubtful whether Jupiter might hate the sweat of the soldiers in 
his temple. 

5 Itis not doubted that the swords may root out the oak from the kingdom. 


RUB N Re 


Reading: Sinon tells of the Trojan horse 


“Hic ē lacrimīs vītam damus et miserēscimus ultro. Ipse Priamus primus manicās 
atque arta vincula levārī viro iubet. Dictīs ita fatur amico: 

*Quisquis es, noster eris. Obliviscere hinc iam àmissos Graios! Mihi roganti 
haec vēra edissere! Quo molem hanc immānis equi statuerunt Graeci? Quis 
auctor? Quid petunt? Quae religio? Aut quae machina bell?" 

Ille dolis īnstrūctus et arte Pelasgā sustulit exütas vinculis palmas ad sidera 
et ait: 

‘Vos aeterni ignes, et non violabile vestrum nümen testor. Vos arae ensesque 
nefandi, quos fūgī, vittaeque deorum, guās hostia gessi. Fas mihi Graiorum 
sacrata iūra resolvere. Fas mihi odisse viros atque omnia ferre sub auras, sī 
qua tegunt. Teneor non legibus patriae üllis. Tü, Troia servata, modo maneas in 
promissis fidemque serves, si vera feram, si magna rependam. 

Omnis spes Danaorum et fīdūcia coepti bellī semper Palladis auxiliis stetit. 
Sed enim impius Tydides scelerumque inventor Ulixes adgressi sunt āvellere 
sacrato à templo fatale Palladium, caesis custodibus summae arcis. Corripuerunt 
sacram effigiem manibusque cruentis virgineas divae vittas ausī sunt contingere. 
Ex illo tempore spes Danaorum flüxit ac retro sublapsa relata est. Fractae vires 
sunt. Aversa est deae mens. 

Nec dubiis monstris ea signa Tritonia dedit. Vix positum erat in castris 
simulacrum, arsērunt coruscae flammae lüminibus arrēctīs, salsusque südor per 
artūs īvit. Terque dea ipsa à solo, mirabile dictü, emicuit parmamque ferens 
hastamque trementem. Extemplo Calchas canit fuga temptanda esse aequora 
nec posse Pergamam Argolicis telis exscindi, ni illt omina repetant. Nümen 
redücant, quod pelago et curvis carinis secum āvēxit. 

Et nunc patrias Mycenas vento petiverunt, arma deosque parant vel comites 
pelagoque remenso improvisi aderunt. Ita digerit omina Calchas. Monitī hanc 
pro Palladio effigiem pro nümine laeso statuerunt, ut nefas triste piaretur. Hanc 
tamen immensam roboribus textis molem Calchas attollere caeloque edücere 
iussit, nē recipi portis aut dūcī in moenia posset, nec populum sub antiqua 
religione tueri posset. Nam sī vestra manus dona Minervae violāvisset, tum 
magnum exitium imperio Priami Phrygibusque futūrum sit. Quod omen der in 
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ipsum vātem convertant! Sīn manibus vestrīs vestram in urbem ascendisset, 
ultro Asia magno bello Pelopea ad moenia ventūra sit. Nostros nepotes ea fata 
maneant." 

Talibus īnsidiīs periürique arte Sinonis credita est res. Captī sumus dolis 
lacrimisque coactis, nos, quos neque Tydides nec Achilles domuerunt, non anni 
decem, non mille carinae." 


Notes 


sub auras — into the light of day 

dictü — fo see; this is a supine (see Unit 32) 

temptanda esse — ought to be tried; this is a passive periphrastic (see Unit 30) 

sub antiqua religione — as a replacement for the Palladium, an instrument of their old 
religion 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


adgredior, -1, -gressus sum to approach; attack 
auctor, auctoris (m.) author; creator 
vello, -ere, -vulsī, -vulsus to tear away 
contingē, -ere, -tigī, -tāctus to touch 

decem ten 

dīgerē, -ere, -gessī, -gestus to explain 
domē, -āre, domuī, domitus to tame 
ēdisserē, -ere, -disseruī, -dissertus to fell 
effigiēs, -ēī image 

ēmicē, -āre, -micuī, -micatus to dash out 
ēnsis, ēnsis (m.) sword 

exscindē, -ere, -scidī, -scissus to root out 
fātālis, fatale fatal 

hostia, -ae sacrifice; victim 

immensus, -a, -um vast 

imperium, -1 command; kingdom 

inventor, inventoris (m.) inventor 

ita thus 

maneo, -ēre, mānsī, mānsus fo remain; await 
manicae, -arum handcuffs 

miserésco, -ere to pity 

moneo, -ēre, monui, monitus fo warn 
monstrum, -ī marvel; monster 

nefas (nt.) sin, wrong 

nepos, nepotis (m.) grandson; descendant 
oblīvīscor, -1, oblitus sum [+ gen.] to forget 
Odi, odisse to hate 

Palladium, -1 statue of Pallas 

parma, -ae shield 

Pelopeus, -a, -um of King Pelops (a Greek) 


periūrus, -a, -um lying 25 
promissum, -ī promise Doubting 
quis who? clauses 
religio, religionis (f.) offering; religion 

remētior, -īrī, -mēnsus sum to go back over; cross again 

resolvē, -ere, -solvi, -solūtus to free 

respendē, -ere, -spendī, -spensus fo repay 

retro back 

robur, roboris (nt.) oak; strength 

simulacrum, -1 image, statue 

sublābor, -ī, -lapsus sum to slip down 

südor, südoris (m.) sweat 

sustlit see tollo 

testor (1) to testify 

texo, -ere, texuī, textus to weave 

Tritonia, -ae Minerva 

ultro voluntarily; furthermore 

violabilis, violabile vulnerable 

violē (1) to violate 

virgineus, -a, -um virgin 
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UNIT 26 


Fearing clauses 


Background 
Unsurprisingly, a fearing construction involves first and foremost a word express- 
ing the notion of fear. Often what is feared is simply a noun, serving as a direct 


object of the verb: 


I fear snakes. 
The students feared the exam. 


What is feared may also be in a prepositional phrase depending on a noun of 
fearing: 


I had no fear of my neighbor. 


However, a clause expressing a verbal action or state may also cause fear. Such 
a clause is a fearing clause: 


I fear that I will get stuck in the snake exhibit. 


The students feared that they would never finish the exam. 
I had no fear that the soldiers would come home soon. 


Latin structure 


The verbs expressing fear in Latin are most commonly: 


metuo, metuere, metuī to fear 
timeo, timere, timui to fear 
vereor, vereri, veritus sum to fear 


For examples of other words, either verbs or non-verbs, introducing fearing 
clauses, see Exercise 1. 


The fearing clause itself is introduced by: 26 


Fearing 
clauses 


nē in the positive 
ut in the negative 


It takes the subjunctive according to the seguence of tenses (Unit 10). 


Vereor nē urbs dēleātur. [primary sequence] 
I fear that the city may be destroyed. 


Timébam ut meus filius veniret. [secondary sequence] 
I was afraid that my son might not come. 


Veritus sum né discéssissés. [secondary sequence] 
I feared that you had left. 


Verēmur ut discēsseris. [primary sequence] 
We fear that you have not left. 


The use of ut alone in a negative clause and né in a positive one is certainly 
striking. 


e The historical roots underlying this construction were two independent 
thoughts: 


o A verb of fearing: Vereor. I fear 
o An optative subjunctive expressing what is wished (Unit 12) Né urbs 
déleatur. May the city not be destroyed! 


e Since one fears that the wish may not come true, the optative subjunctive 
acquired a negative overtone when it was subordinated to a verb of fearing 
into a single complex sentence. 

e Since the conjunctions introducing the wish (ut and né) were not changed, 
they simply acquired the opposite meaning: 


o negative overtone + ut that = ut meaning that... not 
o negative overtone + nē that... not = nē meaning that 


Notes 


The negative ut is replaced by nē... nón: 


e often when the verb of fearing itself is negative: 


Non verentur nē urbs non deleatur. 
They do not fear that the city may not be destroyed. 171 
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e when the notion of fear is not expressed by an explicit verb of fearing but 
by an expression involving a noun: 


Timor incessit milites ne urbem non caperent. 
Fear seized the soldiers that they might not capture the city. 


Nonetheless, nē... nón is attested with some of the more common verbs of 
fearing, as one example in Exercise 1 shows. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 vereor nē dum minuere velim laborem augeam (Cicero Leg.) 
2 metuo nē id consilii ceperimus quod non facile (Cicero Fam.) 
explicare possimus 
3 timeo nē tibi nihil praeter lacrimas queam reddere (Cicero Planc.) 
4 id paves, ne dücas tü illam, tü autem, ut dücas (Terence An.) 
5 ornamenta quae locāvī metuo ut possim recipere (Plautus Cur.) 
6 verebatur enim videlicet ne quid apud vos populumque (Cicero Font.) 
Romanum de existimatione sua deperderet 
7 veritī nē noctü confligere cogerentur aut ne ab (Caesar Civ.) 
equitatü Caesaris tenerentur 
8 pavor ceperat milites ne mortiferum esset vulnus (Livy) 
Scipionis 
9 sedit qui timuit nē non succederet (Horace Ep.) 
10 timeo ut sustineas (Cicero Fam.) 
Exercise 2 


Translate into Latin. 


The girl fears that she may not escape from the scaly coils of the snake. 
We had feared that he might not disperse the branches by the ax. 

Girls, do not fear that Cassandra may be stopped at the solemn shrine! 

I was fearing that, after the rope had been twisted, terror might encircle the 
lifeless ones. 

5 They fear that the wheels are breaking because of the storms. 


= WND 


Reading: The fate of Laocoon and the entrance of the horse 


“Hic aliud Omen māius multo miseris nobis obicitur atque improvida pectora 
turbat. Laocoon, ductus sorte Neptüno sacerdos, sollemnes ad aras taurum ingentem 
mactabat. Ecce autem gemini angues immensis orbibus à Tenedo tranquillum 
per altum incumbent pelago. Horresco referens. Pariter ad littora tendunt. Pectora 
quorum arrecta inter flüctüs, tubae sanguineae superant undās. Pars cetera pontum 
pone legit sinuantque immensa volümine terga. Fit sonitus spümante salo. Iamque 
arva tenebant. Ardentes oculos sanguine et igne suffectī sunt, sibila ora linguis 
vibrantibus lambebant. 

Diffugimus visti exsangues. Illī agmine certo Laocoónta petunt. Et primum 
parva corpora duorum nàtorum uterque serpens implicat et miseros artüs morsü 
depascitur. Post ipsum Laocoónta auxilio subeuntem ac tela ferentem corripiunt. 
Spiris ingentibus ligant. Et iam bis medium amplexi sunt, bis collo squamea 
terga circumdant, superant capitibus et cervicibus altis. Ille simul manibus tendit 
divellere nodos, perfüsus vittas sanie atroque veneno. Clamores simul horrendos 
ad sidera tollit. Qualis mügitus, cum saucius taurus aram fügit et incertam 
secürim cervice excussit. At gemini dracones lāpsū delübra ad summa effugiunt 
saevaeque petunt Tritonidis arcem, Sub pedibus deae clipeique teguntur. 

Tum vērē tremefacta per pectora cünctis novus pavor īnsinuat. Scelus 
expendisse merentem Làocoónta fantur, qui cuspide sacrum robur laeserit et 
tergo sceleratam hastam intorserit. Dücendum ad sedes in templo simulacrum 
esse Granda que nümina divae esse conclamant. 

Dīvidimus müros et moenia urbis pandimus. Accingunt omnes operi. Pedibus 
lāpsūs rotarum subiciunt, et stuppea vincula collo intendunt. Scandit fatalis 
machina müros feta armis. Pueri circum innüptaeque puellae sacra canunt 
fünemque manü contingere gaudent. Illa subit mediaeque urbī minans inlābitur. 
O patria, O divorum domus Ilium et incluta bello moenia Dardaniorum! Quater 
ipso in līmine portae substitit atque arma in utero quater sonitum dederunt. 
Īnstāmus tamen immemores caecique furore. Monstrum īnfēlīx in sacrātā sistimus 
arce. Tunc etiam fatis futūrīs aperit Cassandra ora, quae det iussü non umquam 
credita sunt à Teucris. Nos miseri, quibus ultimus est ille dies, delübra deorum 
festa fronde per urbem velamus." 


Notes 


legit — skims 

Lāocočnta — accusative sg. of a Greek name (see Unit 36) 

medium — waist 

secürim — this is an i-stem accusative sg. which is in variation with -em (see Unit 16 
of IBL) 

laeserit and intorserit — perfect subjunctives in causal relative clauses (see Unit 19) 

dücendum — ought to be led; a passive periphrastic (see Unit 30) 

oranda — ought to be prayed for; another passive periphrastic 

lāpsūs rotarum — glidings of wheels = rolling wheels 
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26 Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


Fearing 
clauses amplector, -ī, amplexus sum to encircle; embrace 


anguis, anguis (m.) snake 
Cassandra, -ae Cassandra (a prophetess) 
cēterus, -a, -um remaining, other 
clipeus, -ī shield 
conclamo (1) to shout 
dēlūbrum, -ī shrine 
dēpascor, -ī, -pāstus sum to devour 
diffugio, -ere, -fūgī to disperse 
dīvellē, -ere, -vulsī, -vulsus to tear apart 
draco, draconis (m.) serpent 
duo, duae, duo two 
effugio, -ere, -fūgī to escape 
expendo, -ere, -pendī, -pēnsus to pay for 
exsanguis, exsangue pale, lifeless 
festus, -a, -um festive 
fetus, -a, -um pregnant; fat 
frons, frondis (f.) branch 
fünis, fünis (m.) rope 
horrēscē, -ere, horruī to shudder 
immemor, immemoris heedless 
improvidus, -a, -um thoughtless 
inclutus, -a, -um famous 
inlābor, -1, -lapsus sum to glide in 
īnsinuē (1) to creep 
intendē, -ere, -tendī, -tentus to stretch 
intorqueo, -ēre, -torsī, -tortus to hurl at 
iuba, -ae mane; crest 
iussus, -üs command 
lambo, -ere, lambī to lick 
lapsus, -üs gliding 
ligo (1) to bind 
lingua, -ae tongue 
mactē (1) to sacrifice 
mereo, -ēre, meruī, meritus fo deserve; merit 
mūgītus, -üs owing 
obiciē, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to set before 
opus, operis (nt.) task, work 
parvus, -a, -um small 
pavor, pavoris (m.) terror 
perfundo, -ere, -fūdī, -füsus to soak 
pone [+ acc.] behind 
puella, -ae girl 
quater four times 
sanguineus, -a, -um bloody 

174 sanies, -€1 blood 


saucius, -a,-um wounded 

scandē, -ere, scandī, scānsus to climb 
sceleratus, -a, -um wicked 

secüris, secūris (f.) ax 

serpēns, serpentis (m.) snake 
sībilus, -a, -um hissing 

sinuo (1) to fold, twist 

Sisto, -ere, stetī, status to stop 
sollemnis, sollemne solemn 

sonitus, -üs sound 

spīra, -ae fold, coil 

squameus, -a,-um  scaly 

stuppeus, -a, -um of hemp 

subsistē, -ere, -stitī to stop 

suffici6, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus to supply 
tranquillus, -a, -um tranquil 
tremefacio, -ere, tremefēcī, tremefactus 
Tritonis, Tritonidis (f.) Minerva 
tunc then 

ultimus, -a, -um  /ast, final 

umquam ever 

velo (1) to cover 

vibrē (1) to vibrate 

volümen, volüminis (nt.) fold, coil 


to alarm 
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UNIT 27 


Clauses of prevention 


Background 


The following are all instances of someone preventing someone else from doing 
something: 


They prevented me from sleeping. 

We prohibited him from leaving. 

I forbid her from speaking. 
Note that a verb of prevention is present, specifically: prevent, prohibit, forbid. 
Other verbs of prevention include deter, hinder, obstruct. 

The action or state that is prevented is expressed in English by from + 


a participle, with the subject of the participle being in the accusative. 


e hence me, him, and her in the examples above and not the nominatives 
I, he, and she. 


The verb forbid may also take a dependent infinitival phrase: 


I forbid her to speak. 


Latin structure 


To begin with, Latin prevention sentences consist of a verb of preventing, the 
most common being: 


dēterreū, -ere, deterrui, deterritus to deter, prevent 
impedio, -īre, impedīvī, impeditus to prevent 
obsto, -āre, obstitī, obstatus to hinder 

recüso (1) to refuse 

teneo, -ēre, tenui, tentus to keep from 


These verbs introduce a dependent clause indicating what is prevented. This 27 
subordinate clause is introduced by: Clauses of 
prevention 


e quominus or nē when the verb of prevention is positive 
e quominus or quim when the verb of prevention is negative 


The verb of the dependent clause is in the subjunctive, following the sequence 
of tenses (Unit 10). 


e Only the contemporaneous subjunctives ( present and imperfect) are possible, 
since the thing which is prevented cannot have occurred prior to the act of 
preventing. 


o This is similar to the situation with purpose clauses (Unit 7) and result 
clauses (Units 13 and 14). 


e The conjunctions quominus, ne, and quin all effectively translate as from 
in the English counterparts of prevention clauses. 


o Observe that nē is not translated as from... not. 


m This is identical to the situation with fearing clauses (Unit 26) in which 
the overarching negative overtone of the verb of fearing cancels the 
inherently negative meaning of ne. 

m Likewise, in prevention clauses the verb of prevention has an inherently 
negative meaning which cancels the inherently negative meaning of ne. 


e Negating the verb in a prevention clause seems to be rare to non-existent 
in Latin. 


o This is unsurprising, since even in English one is more inclined to state 
what action or state someone is preventing from occurring rather than what 
non-action or non-state someone is preventing from occurring: 


The parents forbade the child from being sad. 
instead of: 


The parents forbade the child from not being happy. 


Examples 


Milites impedīvērunt quominus/ne inimici [secondary sequence] 
vela darent. 
The soldiers prevented the enemies from setting sail. 


Tempestātēs non impediverant quominus/qum [secondary sequence] 
nautae vela darent. 
The storms had not prevented the sailors from setting sail. 177 
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prevention 


Non obstē guūminus/guīn canis currat. [primary sequence] 


I do not prevent the dog from running. 


Iuppiter recüsat quominus/né homines pacem [primary sequence] 


inveniant. 
Jupiter objects to men finding peace. 


Regina dēterrēbit quominus/ne rex fetur. [primary sequence] 


The queen will prevent the king from speaking. 


Additional notes 


The following two verbs of prevention most frequently take infinitives and not 
prevention clauses: 


prohibeo, -ēre, prohibuī, prohibitus to prohibit 
veto, -āre, vetuī, vetitus to forbid; oppose 


Milites inimicos vela dare prohibent. 
The soldiers prohibit the enemies from setting sail. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 


CSCO MANIDUNHPWN 


= 
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neque impedio quominus, sī tibi ita placuerit, etiam hisce 
eum ornes gloriolae insignibus 

impedior nē plüra dicam 

quid obstat quominus sit beatus? 

aetas non impedit quominus litterarum studia teneamus. 
potuisti prohibere nē fieret 

parentes prohibentur adire ad liberos 

contineri quin complectar non queo 

servitüs mea mihi interdixit ne quid mirer meum malum 
quamquam ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? 

qui dies totos aut vim fierī vetat aut restituī factam iubet 


(Cicero Fam.) 


(Cicero Sul.) 
(Cicero N.D.) 
(Cicero Sen.) 
(Cicero Off.) 
(Cicero Ver.) 
(Plautus Rud.) 
(Plautus Per.) 
(Horace S.) 
(Cicero Caec.) 


Exercise 2 27 


Clauses of 

Translate the following. The verb to use for each sentence is indicated. prevention 
1 We hinder the spoils from being entrusted to Neoptolemus. [obstare] 
2 The weary watchmen were prevented from having [impedire] 

serene sleep. 
3 The phalanx prevents the two-horse chariots from [prohibére] 

defending the shrine. 
4 The insolent inventor had not been forbidden from [vetare | 

loosening his hands. 
5 The male servant will have refused that the sentinels bury [reciisare | 


an unworthy man. 


Reading: Hector appears to Aeneas 


“Vertitur intereā nox et ruit ex Oceand umbra magna involvéns caelum terramque 
polumque Myrmidonumque dolos. Fūsī per moenia Teucri conticuérunt. Sopor 
fessos artüs complectitur. 

Et iam Argiva phalanx īnstrūctīs navibus tbat 4 Tenedo per amica silentia 
tacitae lünae litora nota petens. Cum flammas regia puppis extulerat, Sinon 
defensus fatis iniquis deorum laxat fürtim Danaos inclüsos in utero et pinea 
claustra. Equus patefactus illos ad auras reddit. Laeti ex cavo robore se promunt: 
Thessandrus Sthenelusque duces et dirus Ulixes, qui lapsi sunt per fünem 
demissum, Acamasque Thoāsgue Pēlīdēsgue Neoptolemus primusque Machaon 
et Menelaus et ipse doli fabricator Epēos. Invadunt urbem somno vinoque 
sepultam. Caeduntur vigiles, portīsgue patentibus accipiunt omnes socios atque 
agmina conscia iungunt. 

Tempus erat in quo prima quies mortalibus aegris incipit et donum divorum 
gratissimum serpit. In somnis, ecce, ante oculos maestisismus Hector visus est 
mihi adesse largosque fletüs effundere, ut quondam raptatus bigis, aterque cruento 
pulvere perque pedes tumentes traiectus loris. Ille mihi quantum mütatus ab illo 
Hectore qui redit exuvias Achilli indütus est, vel Danaorum puppibus Phrygios 
ignes iaculatus est. Squalentem barbam et concretos sanguine crines vulneraque 
illa gerebat, quae plürima circum müros patrios accepit. Ultro flens ipse videbar 
compellare virum et maestas voces expromere: 

*O lūx Troiae, spēs O fidissima Teucrorum, quae tanta mora tē tenuit? Quibus 
ab oris, Hector exspectate, venis? Ut te post multa fünera tuorum virorum, post 
varios labores hominumque urbisque te dēfessī aspicimus! Quae causa indigna 
serenos vultüs foedavit? Aut cür haec vulnera cerno?" 

Ille nihil dicit nec me quaerentem vàna verba moratur. Sed graviter gemitüs 
1mo dē pectore dücens, ait: 

*Heu fuge, nate dea, teque his a flammis eripe! Hostis habet müros. Ruit alto 
à culmine Troia. Sat patriae Priamoque datum est. Sr Pergama dextra dēfendī 179 


27 possent, etiam hae defensa fuissent. Sacra suosque penates tibi commendat 
Clauses of Troia. Hos cape comites fatorum! His moenia magna quaere, quae pererrato 
prevention ponto denique statues! 
Sic ait et manibus vittas Vestamque potentem aeternumque ignem adytis e 
penetralibus effert." 


Notes 


dextrā — dextra mani 
hac — hac mani 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


Acamās, Acamantis (m.) Acamas 
aeger, aegra, aegrum sick; weary 
amicus, -a, -um friendly 
barba, -ae beard 
bīgae, arum two-horse chariot 
commendo (1) to entrust 
compellē (1) to address 
concrētus, -a, -um congealed 
conscius, -a, -um aware; confederate 
culmen, culminis (nt.) top; summit 
dēfendē, -ere, -fendi, -fēnsus to defend 
Epéos, Epēī (m.) Epeos 
expromo, -ere, -prompsi, promptus to bring out 
exspecto (1) to await 
exuviae, -ārum clothing; spoils; skin 
fabricator, fabricatoris (m.) inventor 
fleo, -ēre, flēvī, fletus to weep 
gratus, -a, -um pleasing 
indignus, -a, -um unworthy 
inīguus, -a, -um unjust 
invādē, -ere, -vāsī, -vāsus to get in; invade 
involvē, -ere, -volvī, -volūtus to wrap 
laxo (1) to loosen 
lorum, -ī rein; strap 
Machaon, Machāonis (m.) Machaon 
Menelaus, -1 Menelaus 
Neoptolemus, -1 Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus) 
nihil nothing 
patefacio, -ere, patefecit, patefactus to open 
Pēlīdēs, Pelidae (m.) descendant of Peleus 
penetrālis, penetrale inner 
pererrē (1) to wander through 
phalanx, phalangis (f.) phalanx 

180 pineus, -a, -um of pine 


primus, -a, -um first; chief 27 
promo, -ere, prompsi, promptus to bring out 
redeē, redīre, redīvī, reditus to return 
sepelio, -īre, sepelīvī, sepultus to bury 
serenus, -a, -um serene 

Serpo, -ere, serpsī, serptus to crawl 

sopor, soporis (m.) sleep 

squaleo, -ēre, sguāluī to be filthy 

Sthenelus, -1 Sthenelus 

Thessandrus, -© Thessandrus 

Thoās, Thoantis (m.) Thoas 

tumeē, -ēre, tumuī to swell 

vigil, vigilis (m/f) watchman, sentinel 


Clauses of 
prevention 
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UNIT 28 


Gerunds 


Background 


Verbal roots can form nouns, functioning in the different roles that nouns do: 
subject, object, object of preposition. 


e Such verbal nouns are gerunds. 
e English forms gerunds by suffixing -ing to the verbal root. 


o Observe that English gerunds are identical in form to participles (Unit 33 
of JBL) which also end in -ing. 


Running is a healthy activity. [subject] 
I like running. [direct object] 
He lost weight by running. [object of preposition] 


Present infinitives can also serve as verbal nouns, though they are limited to 
subject and object roles: 


To run is a healthy activity. [subject] 
I like to run every afternoon. [direct object] 


Being verbal, gerunds can take objects [first two examples below] and also be 
modified by adverbial phrases [third example] just like verbs: 


I enjoy preparing dinner. 
He lost weight by eating healthy foods. 
I like running often. 


Latin structure 28 
Gerunds 


The gerund is formed by: 


e dropping -re from the 2™ principal part 


amare — ami- to love 
docére — docé- to teach 
vincere — vince- to conquer 
capere (capid) — cape- to seize 
audīre —  audi- to hear 


e shortening the final vowel in the 1“ and 2" conjugations, while converting 
the 3"-io and 4" conjugations’ final vowels to -ie-: 


amā- — ama- 
docē- —  doce- 
vince- — vince- 
cape- —  capie- 
audi- —  audie- 


e adding the affix -ndum: 


ama- — amandum loving 
doce- — docendum teaching 
vince- —  vincendum conquering 
capie- — capiendum seizing 
audie- — audiendum hearing 


Since the gerund is a noun it is declined. It follows the 2'* declension neuter 
singular: 


Nom. - 

Gen. amandi 
Dat. amando 
Acc. amandum 
Abl. amando 


e Only two of the seven irregular verbs of Latin possess gerunds: 


Īre fo go — eundum 
ferre to carry — ferendum 
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28 e Note that the gerund does not form a nominative. This role is filled by the 
Gerunds present infinitive, which acts as a neuter noun. 


Vidēre ēnsēs est facile. 
Seeing the swords is easy. 


e The gerund is identical in form to the neuter singular of the future passive 
participle, also known as the gerundive (see the following unit). 


Amare est donum deorum. [nominative] 
To love is the gift of the gods. 


Romanis studium pugnandi erat. [genitive] 
The Romans had a desire of fighting. 


Hic miles idoneus pugnando est. [dative] 
This soldier is suitable for fighting. 


Ad interficiendum venimus. [accusative] 
We came to kill. 


Hoc vincendo fortiores erimus. [ablative[ 
By conquering it we will be stronger. 


Expressing purpose 
Three special constructions involving the gerund are used to express purpose: 


e ad + accusative of gerund 


Ad hoc videndum venimus. 
We came to see it. 


e genitive of gerund + causa for the sake of 


Hoc videndi causā venimus. 
We came for the sake of seeing it. 
We came to see it. 


e genitive of gerund + gratia for the sake of 


Hoc videndi gratia venimus. 
We came for the sake of seeing it. 
We came to see it. 
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Notes 


The accusative of the gerund is limited to the purpose construction with ad. 


e The present infinitive serves any other accusative role, including direct object: 
Amo currere. 


I love to run. 


While gerunds can take direct objects, this seems to be limited to both early 
and post-classical authors. 


e In Classical Latin a gerund takes a direct object only when the object is a 
neuter pronoun or adjective as seen in some of the examples given above. 


Early Latin and Post-Classical 

Parentes videndi gratia ibo. 

I will go in order to see the parents. 
Where a gerund would take a non-pronominal direct object, the gerundive 1s 
used instead (see the next unit). 
Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 nihil enim à mē fieri ita videbunt ut sibi sit (Cicero Att.) 
delinquendi locus 


2 nülla res tantum ad dicendum proficit quantum scriptio (Cicero Brut.) 
3 equites quoque tegendo satis latebrosum locum (Livy) 
4 cupidus redeundi domum (Terence Hec.) 
5 male fidem servando abrogant fidem (Plautus Trin.) 
6 dé bene beateque vivendo disputare (Cicero Fin.) 
7 hominis mens discendo alitur et cogitando (Cicero Off.) 
8 ex discendo capiunt voluptatem (Cicero Fin.) 
9 ignorant cupidi maledicendi plüs invidiam quam (Quintilian) 
convicium posse 
10 ad non pàrendum senatui (Livy) 
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Exercise 2 
Translate the following into Latin. 


The reason of withdrawing from the city was sufficient. 

Let us join our sons-in-law in order to besiege the opposing men. 
Concealing the cows and crops was difficult. 

Assail (sg.) the battle line with your glistening blade in order to halt the glory 
of Fury. 

5 The terryfing horror of dying fell upon the mad neighbors. 


= UNa 


Reading: The frenzy of war begins 


"Diverso interea lüctü moenia miscentur et magis atque magis, quamquam secreta 
erat domus parentis met Anchisae arboribusque obtēcta recessit, clarescunt sonitüs 
armorumque ingruit horror. Excutior somno et summī tecti fastigia ascensü 
supero. Arréctis auribus astē. Veluti cum in segetem flamma furentibus Austrīs 
incidit, aut rapidus montano flümine torrens agros sternit, sata laeta boumque 
labores sternit praecipitesque silvas trahit. Stupet inscius pastor alto de vertice 
sonitum accipiens. 

Tum vero manifesta fides Sinonis, Danaorumque patēscunt insidiae. lam Dēiphobī 
ampla domus dedit ruīnam Volcano superante. Iam domus proximi Ūcalegontis 
ardet. Sigea freta lata igne relücent. Exoritur clamorque virorum clangorque turbarum. 

Arma amens capio. Nec satis rationis in armis est, sed ardent animi glomerare 
manum bello et concurrere in arcem cum sociis. Furor iraque mentem praecipitat. 
Sciens pulchrum esse in armis mori succurit. 

Ecce autem telis Achivorum elapsus Panthüs, Panthüs Othryades, sacerdos 
arcis Phoebt, amens sacra ad limina cursü tendit. Manü victosque deos parvumque 
nepotem ipse trahit. 

‘In quo loco res summa est, Panthū? Quam arcem prehendimus?’ 

Vix ea fatus eram cum talia gemitü reddit: 

* Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus Troiae. Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium 
et ingens gloria Teucrorum. Ferus Iuppiter omnia Argos transtulit. Incensa in 
urbe Danai dominantur. Arduus in medirs moenibus astans equus fundit armatos 
victorque Sinon incendia miscet insultans. Alit portis bipatentibus adsunt, quot 
milia umquam magnis Mycenis venerunt. Obsederunt alit angusta viarum telis 
oppositis. Stat ferri acies mücrone corusco stricta, parata necī. Vix primi vigiles 
portārum proelium temptant et in caeco Marte resistunt." 

Talibus Othryadae dictis et nümine divorum in flammas et in arma feror, quo 
tristis Erinys, quo fremitus vocat, sublatus ad aethera clamor. Addunt sé socios 
Rhipeus et maximus armis Epytus, oblati per lūnam. Hypanis Dymasque lateri nostro 
adglomerant, iuvenisque Coroebus Mygdonides, qui illis diebus ad Troiam forte 
venerat insano Cassandrae amore incensus. Gener auxilium Priamo Phrygibusque 
ferebat. Coroebus infelix, qui non sponsae furentis praecepta audīverit!” 


Notes 28 


ascensü supero — / climb Gerunds 


boum = bovum 

summa — last 

in caeco Marte — in blind battle = battling in the dark 

Cassandrae — daughter of Priam whom Coroebus loved and wished to marry 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


adglomero (1) to join 

amens, amentis mad, insane 
angustum, -1 narrowness 

arduus, -a, -um towering over 
ascēnsus, -ūs ascent 

bipatēns, bipatentis double 

bos, bovis (m/f) ox, cow 

claresco, -ere, clāruī to become clear 
clangor, clangoris (m.) clang, noise 
Coroebus, -1 Coroebus 

coruscus, -a, -um waving; glistening 
Dēiphobus, -1 Deiphobus (a Trojan) 
Dymās, Dymantis (m.) Dymas 
Epytus, -ī Epytus 

Erīnys, Erīnyos (f.) Fury 

exorior, -īrī, -ortus sum fo rise up 
fremitus, -üs roar 

gener, -ī (m.) son-in-law 

gloria,-ae glory 

horror, horroris (m.) horror 

Hypanis, Hypanis (m.) Hypanis 
incidē, -ere, -cidi to fall upon 
ineluctabilis, ineluctabile | inescapable 
ingruo, -ere, -gruī fo assail 

Insanus, -a, -um insane 

insulto (1) to insult, taunt 

manifestus, -a, -um manifest 
montānus, -a, -um ofa mountain 
morior, -ī, mortuus sum to die 

mücro, mücronis (m.) edge; blade 
Mygdonides, Mygdonidae (m.) son of Mygdon 
obsideē, -ēre, -sedi, -sessus to besiege 
Obtego, -ere, -tēxī, -tēctus to conceal 
oppositus, -a, -um opposing 
Othryadēs, Othryadae (m.) son of Othrys 
Panthüs, Panthī (m.) Panthus 

patēscē, -ere, patur to lie open 
praeceps, praecipitis head first 187 
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praeceptum, -ī advice 

prehendē, -ere, prehendī, prehēnsus to take 
proelium, -ī battle 

proximus, -a, -um nearest; neighbor 
quot as many; how many 

ratio, rationis (f.) reason 

recēdē, -ere, -cessi, -cessus to withdraw 
relüceo, -ēre, -lūxī to reflect 

resisto, -ere, -stitī to halt; resist 

Rhipeus, -© Rhipeus 

sata, -Orum crops 

satis enough, sufficient 

secretus, -a, -um remote 

seges, segetis (f.) crop 

Sīgēus, -a, -um of Sigeum (a promontory) 
sponsa, -ae bride 

sublatus see tollo 

torrens, torrentis (m.) torrent 

Ucalegin, Ücalegontis (m.) Ucalegon 
Volcānus, 1 Vulcan (god of fire) 


UNIT 29 


Gerundives 


Background 


The gerundive is a verbal adjective which has a sense of obligation or necessity. 
It is passive in voice and future in tense. 


e The closest English gets to expressing this is via a relative clause whose 
verb is either ought or must 


The books, which ought to be read, are on the table. 
I will give the money to the man, who must be paid. 
We see the cats, which ought to be fed by us. 


Latin structure 


The Latin gerundive (also called the future passive participle) 1s formed identically 
to the gerund (Unit 28). Being an adjective, however, it takes 1*—2" declension 
adjective endings and is not confined to the neuter singular as the gerund is: 


amandus, -a, -um ought to be loved, must be loved 
docendus, -a, -um ought to be taught, must be taught 
vincendus, -a, -um ought to be conquered, must be conquered 
capiendus, -a, -um ought to be seized, must be seized 
audiendus, -a, -um ought to be heard, must be heard 


Deponent verbs form gerundives and, surprisingly, they are translated as passive, 
like non-deponent verbs. 


pollicendus, -a, -um ought to be promised 
sequendus, -a, -um ought to be followed 
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Uses 


The gerundive has four uses, three of which will be discussed now, the fourth 
in the next unit. 


1 As an adjective expressing obligation or necessity 
e This use is confined to verbs which express an emotion of some sort. 


Rēgīna amanda urbem servat. [nominative] 
The gueen, who ought to be loved, saves the city. 


Inimicos metuendos inveniemus. [accusative] 
We will find the enemies who ought to be feared. 


2 In place of the gerund when the latter would take a direct 
object which is not a neuter pronoun or adjective. This is often 
termed gerundive attraction 


e The sense of obligation and necessity is lost. 
e The future and passive senses are also both lost. 


Libris legendis discimus. [ablative] 
We learn by reading books. 


Dies hic castris oppugnandis dicitur. [dative] 
This day is appointed for attacking the camps. 


e Since the gerundive substitutes for the gerund when it takes an object, the 
gerundive may also occur in the three purpose constructions in which the 
gerund occurs: 


ad + accusative 
genitive + causa 
genitive + gratia 


Ad inimicos vinciendds venimus. 
We come to conquer the enemies. 


Urbium vinciendārum causā venimus. 
We come to conquer the cities. 


Lērārum laxandārum gratia venimus. 
We come to loosen the reins. 


3 To express purpose modifying the direct object of a handful 29 
of verbs without the intermediary of the preposition ad Gerundives 


e All the special senses of the gerundive are lost in this construction. 


Pontem faciendum cūrat. 
He arranges for the building of the bridge. 


Attribuit nos interficiendos homini. 
He assigned our killing to the man. 
He assigned the man to kill us. 


Note that in the last example the agent of the gerundive is in the dative. This 
is termed the dative of personal agent. This will be discussed further in the 
next unit. 


Advanced topics 


The gerundive always takes singular agreement when modifying the reflexive 
pronoun sui, even if plural is intended: 


Many leaders of the state fled in order to save themselves. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 et ad Caesarem auxilir ferendi causa proficīscātur (Caesar Gal.) 

2 finem feci eius ferendi (Caesar ad Brut.) 

3 exercendo cottidie milite hostem opperiebatur (Livy) 

4 Conon müros reficiendos cürat (Nepos Con.) 

5 diviti homini id aurum servandum dedit (Plautus Bac.) 

6 inter spoliandum corpus hostis exspiravit (Livy) 

7 patriam diripiendam reliquimus (Cicero Fam.) 

8 me Albani gerendo bello ducem creavere (Livy) 

9 aggerundā aqua sunt defessi (Plautus Poen.) 
10 neuter sui protegendi corporis memor (Livy) 
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Exercise 2 
Translate into Latin. 


The plunderer advances in order to discover safety. 

The cub, which had to be hurried, fell into thorns. 

Do not step (sg.) through the thick bramble, which ought to be burned. 

In order to explain herself, the religious woman hurried here. 

The alarmed people, rushing in, seize the wolf which ought to be raised for 
slaughter. 


Un 4 C9 F2 — 


Reading: Aeneas and his comrades rush in 


"Quos ubi confertos audere in proelia vidi, incipio super his: 

‘Iuvenés, fortissima frūstrā pectora sunt! S1 vobis est cupido mē audentem 
extrema sequi, videbitis quae fortüna nobis sit. Excesserunt adytis arisque relictis 
omnes di, quibus imperium hoc steterat. Succurritis urbi incensae. In media 
arma ruāmus et moriamur! Una salüs est victis: nūllam salütem spérare.’ 

Sic animis iuvenum furor additus est. Inde, lupi ceu raptores atra in nebula, 
quos caecos improba rabies ventris exegit catulique relict! cum faucibus siccis 
exspectant, per tela et per hostes vadimus. Haud dubiam in mortem mediaeque 
urbis iter tenemus. Nox atra cava umbrā circumvolat. Quis cladem illrus noctis, 
quis fünera fando explicet aut possit lacrimis aequare labores? Urbs antiqua ruit 
dominata multos per annos. Plürima inertia corpora per viàs sternuntur passim 
perque domos religiosaque līmina deorum. Nec soli Teucri poenās sanguine 
dant. Quondam etiam victis redit in praecordia virtüs, victoresque cadunt Danai. 
Crüdelis ubique lüctus est, ubique pavor et plürimae mortis imagines. 

Primus Androgeos sé nobis magna comitante caterva Danaorum offert. Inscius 
nos socia agmina esse credit, ultro verbis amicis compellat: 

*Festinate, viri! Nam quae segnities tam sera moratur? Alit rapiunt feruntque 
incensa Pergama. Vos celsis à nàvibus nunc primum itis?’ 

Dixit, et extemplo — neque enim responsa fida satis dabantur — sensit medios 
in hostes delapsus. Obstipuit retroque pedes cum voce repressit. Veluti aliquis 
qui improvisum anguem in asprīs sentibus humi nitens pressit trepidusque repente 
refūgit attollentem īrās anguem et caerulea colla tumentem, haud secus Androgeos 
visü tremefactus abībat. Inruimus et eis densis armis circumfundimus. Ignaros 
locī passim et formidine captos sternimus. Aspirat primo labori fortūna.” 


Notes 


di = der 
poenas dant — they are punished 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 29 


iquis, aliqui j rundiv 
aliguis, aliguid someone, something Gerundives 


Androgeēs, Androgeo (m.) Androgeos 
caeruleus, -a, -um dark blue, dark green 
catulus, -1 cub 

ceu as, just as 

circumvolo (1) to fly around 

clades, cladis (£) slaughter 

confertus, -a, -um crowded 

cupido, cupīdinis (f.) love, desire 
dēlābor, -ī, -lāpsus sum to fall into 
densus, -a, -um crowed, thick 

exigō, -ere, exēgī, exāctus fo pass; discover; drive out 
explico (1) to explain 

faucēs, faucium (f.) jaw 

festino (1) to hurry 

iners, inertis lifeless 

inruē, -ere, -ruī fo rush in 

lupus, -© wolf 

nitor, -ī, nīsus sum to step 

passim all about 

praecordia, -orum (nt.) heart 

raptor, raptoris (m.) plunderer 
religiosus, -a, -um religious 

reprimē, -ere, -pressī, -pressus to check, restrain 
responsum, -ī response 

salūs, salūtis (f.) safety; security 
secus otherwise 

sēgnitiēs, -ēī laziness 

sentis, sentis (m.) thorn, bramble 
sērus, -a, -um late 

siccus, -a, -um dry; thirsty 

socius, -a, -um allied 

trepidus, -a, -um alarmed, anxious 
vādē, -ere to go on, advance 

venter, ventris (m.) belly 
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UNIT 30 


Periphrastics 


Background 


A periphrastic construction involves more than one word in order to express 
a meaning. 


e English is replete with periphrastics, for instance: 


© present progressive active: I am going to the store. 

o imperfect progressive passive: J was being followed by the dog. 
o future active: I will go to the store. 

o pluperfect passive: I had been seen by the police. 


Periphrasis is opposed to inflection, which expresses a meaning by adding affixes 
to a single word. 


e As should be obvious by now, Latin is very rich in inflection. 

e We have learned, however, that the passive of the Latin perfect system is 
a periphrastic construction (Unit 20 of /BL), involving two elements, the past 
participle and a form of the verb esse: 


perfect passive doctus est 
he has been taught 
pluperfect passive doctus erat 


he had been taught 
future perfect passive doctus erit 
he will have been taught 


Latin also possesses two additional periphrastic constructions, aptly termed the 
active periphrastic and the passive periphrastic. 


e The active periphrastic 1s used to express the notions of capability and 
tendency and is best translated as about to and going to. 

e The passive periphrastic is used to express the notions of necessity and 
obligation and is best translated as ought to, must, and have to. 


Latin structure 


The active periphrastic consists of the future active participle (Unit 33 of IBL) 


plus a form of the verb esse. 


e The participle conveys the notion of capability or tendency, while esse conveys 


the tense information. 


e The participle agrees in gender and number with the subject. 


Present Tense 


doctūrus, -a, -um sum 
doctūrus, -a, -um es 
doctūrus, -a, -um est 


doctūrī, -ae, -a sumus 
doctūrī, -ae, -a estis 
doctūrī, -ae, -a sunt 


I am about to teach, I am going to teach 
you are about to teach, you are going to teach 
s/he, it is about to teach, s/he, it is going to teach 


we are about to teach, we are going to teach 
you are about to teach, you are going to teach 
they are about to teach, they are going to teach 


o Using the 3" sg. feminine as an example for the other tenses: 


imperfect 


future 


perfect 


pluperfect 


future perfect 


present subjunctive 


imperfect subjunctive 


perfect subjunctive 


doctüra erat 

she was about to teach, she was going 
to teach 

doctüra erit 

she will be about to teach, she will be 
going to teach 

doctüra fuit 

she has been about to teach, she has 
been going to teach 

doctüra fuerat 

she had been about to teach, she had 
been going to teach 

doctüra fuerit 

she will have been about to teach, 
she will have been going to teach 

doctüra sit 

she may be about to teach, she may be 
going to teach 

doctüra esset 

she might be about to teach, she might 
be going to teach 

doctüra fuerit 

she may have been about to teach, 
she may have been going to teach 
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pluperfect subjunctive 


infinitive 


doctūra fuisset 

she might have been about to teach, 
she might have been going to teach 

doctūrus, -a, -um esse 

to be about to teach 


m Recall that the translation of the subjunctive depends on the type of 
clause that it is in. May or might will not necessarily always occur 
when translating the subjunctive into coherent English. 


The passive periphrastic consists of the gerundive (Unit 29) plus a form of the 


verb esse. 


e The gerundive expresses the notion of necessity or obligation whereas esse 


expresses the tense. 


e The gerundive agrees in gender and number with the subject: 


Present tense 


docendus, -a, -um sum 
docendus, -a, -um es 
docendus, -a, -um est 
docendi, -ae, -a sumus 
docendi, -ae, -a estis 


docendī, -ae, -a sunt 


I ought to be taught, must be taught, have 
to be taught 

you ought to be taught, must be taught, 
have to be taught 

s/he, it ought to be taught, must be taught, 
have to be taught 

we ought to be taught, must be taught, have 
to be taught 

you ought to be taught, must be taught, 
have to be taught 

they ought to be taught, must be taught, 
have to be taught 


o Using the 3" pl. masculine as an example for the other tenses. 


m note how the translation changes to have to since ought and must only 
occur in the present tense in English 


imperfect 
future 
perfect 


pluperfect 


docendi erant 

they had to be taught 
docendi erunt 

they will have to be taught 
docendi fuerunt 

they have had to be taught 
docendi fuerant 

they had had to be taught 


future perfect docendī fuerint 

they will have had to be taught 
present subjunctive docendī sint 

they may have to be taught 
imperfect subjunctive — docendi essent 

they might have to be taught 
perfect subjunctive docendi fuerint 

they may have had to be taught 
pluperfect subjunctive | docendi fuissent 

they might have had to be taught 
infinitive docendus esse 

to have to be taught 


Dative of personal agent 
To express a personal agent in the passive periphrastic the dative is used: 
Inimici militibus interficiendi sunt. 


The enemies ought to be killed by the soldiers. 


Discipuli homini docendi erunt. 
The students will have to be taught by the man. 


Advanced topics 


When the verb in a passive periphrastic is an intransitive verb which takes the 
dative, the dative noun remains in the dative while the personal agent is expressed 
via the ablative of agent (Units 19 and 40 of IBL). 


persuadeo, -ēre, persuasi, persuasus [+ dat.] to persuade 


Homini persuadendum est. 
The man ought to be persuaded. 
(literally: /t ought to be persuaded to the man.) 


Homini à consulibus persuadendum est. 
The man ought to be persuaded by the consuls. 
(literally: /t ought to be persuaded to the man by the consuls.) 
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Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. Note 
that esse often is left unexpressed in infinitives of periphrastics. 


1 neque sibi homines feros temperātūrēs existimabat (Caesar Gal.) 
quin in Italiam contenderent 

2 illud se polliceri et tūre iürando confirmare tütum iter (Caesar Gal.) 
per fines datürum 

3 haud scio mīrandumne sit (Caesar Gal.) 

4 quid nunc faciendum censes? (Plautus Mos.) 

5 graviter adeo vulneratus praefectus, ut vitae (Caesar Gal.) 


periculum aditürus videretur 
6 tamen committendum non putabat ut pulsis hostibus dīcī (Caesar Gal.) 
posset eos ab se per fidem in colloquio circumventos 


7 dolo erat pugnandum, cum par non esset armis (Nepos Han.) 
8 sapientia ars vivendi putanda est (Cicero Fin.) 
9 itaque censeo cum tribūnīs plebis agendum esse ut (Livy) 
eorum ünus plüresve rogationem ferant ad plebem 
10 tamen haec huius modi res est quam me actürum (Cicero Ver.) 


esse polliceor 


Exercise 2 
Translate the following into Latin. 


The mindful things ought to be immediately pursued. 

I observe that the army will engage in battle. 

We follow so that Peneleus may not have to die. 

The eastern army, strong in battle, had been about to rout the shameful armies, 
when justice was observed. 

5 The sight of justice needs to be exulted by men. 


JU D 


Reading: The Trojans concoct a trick 


“Atque hic successü exsultans amicisque Coroebus inquit: 

*O sociī, quà prima Fortūna iter salütis monstrat, guāgue ostendit sē dextra, 
sequamur! Mūtēmus clipeos Danaorumque Insignia nobis aptemus! Dolus an 
virtüs, quis in bello requirat? Arma nobis dabunt ipsi inimici. 

Sic fatus est deinde comantem galeam Androgeo clipeumque insigne decorum 
induitur laterique Argivum ensem accommodat. Hoc Rhīpeus, hoc ipse Dymas 
omnisque iuventüs laeta facit. Quisque spoliis se recentibus armat. Vadimus 
immixti Danais haud nümine nostro multaque proelia per caecam noctem 


conserimus. Multos Danaorum dēmittimus Orco. Diffugiunt altī ad nāvēs et 
lītora fīda cursū petunt. Pars ingentem eguum formīdine turpī scandunt rūrsus 
et nota in alvo conduntur. 

Heu nihil fas est quemquam invitis divis fidere. Ecce trahebatur virgo Priameia 
Cassandra passis crinibus à templo adytisque Minervae ad caelum ardentia 
lūmina früstra tendens, lümina, quod teneras palmas vincula arcebant. Non tulit 
hanc speciem furiata mente Coroebus et sese medium in agmen iniecit peritürus. 
Consequimur cüncfi et densis armis incurrimus. Hic primum ex alto culmine 
delübri telis nostrorum obruimur. Oritur miserrima caedes armorum facie et 
Graiarum errore iubarum. 

Tum Danai gemitū ēreptae virginis īrā undique collecti invadunt. Acerrimus 
Aiax et gemini Atridae Dolopumque exercitus omnis invadunt. Adversi venti 
ceu rupto turbine quondam cēnflīgunt, Zephyrus Notusque et Eurus, laetus edis 
equis sunt. Strident silvae saevitque spümeus Nereus imo fundo et aequora 
tridente ciet. Illi etiam, sī quos obscürà nocte per umbram 1nsidiis fūdimus 
totaque urbe agitavimus, nunc apparent. Primi clipeos mentītague tela agnoscunt 
atque ora sono discordia signant. Īlicet obruimur numero. Primus Coroebus 
Pēneleī dextrà ad aram divae armipotentis procumbit. Cadit Rhipeus, iüstissimus 
ünus qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus aequi. Dis aliter visum est. Pereunt 
Hypanisque Dymāsgue confixi à sociis. Nec tē labentem, Panthü, tua magna 
pietās nec infula Apollinis texit." 


Notes 


Androgeo — genitive sg. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 
divae armipotentis = Minervae 
dis — deis 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


accommodo (1) to fasten 

adversus, -a,-um opposite 

aequum, -ī equality, justice 

agito (1) to pursue 

an or 

armipotens, armipotentis strong in battle 
comāns, comantis hairy; crested 

configo, -ere, -fixi, -fixus to pierce 

conflīgē, -ere, -flīxī, -flictus to dash together 
conseguor, -ī, -secütus sum to follow 
consero, -ere, -serul, -sertus to engage in (battle) 
dexter, dextra, dextrum right; favorable 
discors, discordis discordant 

exercitus, -üs army 

exsulto (1) to exult; jump out 

fundus, -ī bottom 
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furi (1) to infuriate 

īlicet immediately 

immisceo, -ēre, -miscuī, -mixtus fo mix with 
incurrē, -ere, -currī, -cursus fo run into 
infula, -ae badge of honor 

inicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus fo throw into 
Insigne, īnsignis (nt.) badge; insignia; mark 
invitus, -a, -um unfriendly 

labor, -1, lapsus sum to slip; fall 

mentior, -īrī, mentitus to deceive 

Nereus, -ī Nereus (a sea god) 

Orcus, -1 Hades (the Underworld) 
Pēneleus, -ī Peneleus 

pereo, perire, perīvī, peritus to die; perish 
Priamēlus, -a, -um of Priam 

procumbo, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus to sink down 
rürsus back 

servans, servantis mindful 

signo (1) to observe; mark 

sonus, -ī sound 

species, -ēī sight 

spūmeus, -a, -um foamy 

successus, -ūs success 

tener, -a, -um tender 

turpis, turpe shameful 


UNIT 31 


Fore 


Background 


Fore is an alternate for futūrus esse to be going to be, the future active infinitive 
of sum, esse, ful, futūrus (Unit 11 of JBL). 

Since infinitives are a cornerstone of indirect statements (Unit 4), the best 
examples of fore come from such constructions. Observe the following three 
examples from Caesar’s Dé Bellē Gallicē: 


1 sic enim exīstimābat tütissimam fore Galliam 
for thus he was thinking that Gaul would be safe 
o The line is divided as: 
Main clause Indirect statement 
sic enim existimabat  tütissimam fore Galliam 
o Note that fore stands in place of an expected futüram esse. 


m Since fore is only optional here, the subordinate clause tütissimam 
futüram esse Galliam is a perfectly good alternative way to express 
the indirect statement. 


2 fore id quod accidit suspicabatur 
he was suspecting that which happened would be 


o This is another example of indirect statement but with a slightly more 
complex subordinate clause, since it contains a relative clause. The relative 
clause is placed in brackets. 


Indirect statement Main clause 


fore id (quod accidit) suspicabatur 
o Here fore stands in place of expected futürum esse. 


m Once again, the indirect statement would have been fine with the longer 
form: futürum esse id quod accidit 
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3 tamen magno sibi ūsuī fore arbitrabatur 
nevertheless he was thinking that (it) would be to himself (of) such a great 
service 


o The line is divided as: 


Indirect statement Main clause 


tamen magno sibi ūsuī fore arbitrabatur 


o The indirect statement consists of a double dative (Unit 18 of JBL). 
o fore stands in place of the expected futürum esse. 


m The indirect statement with the longer form would have been accept- 
able: tamen magno sibi ūsuī futürum esse. 


Latin structure 
Fore and futürum esse additionally have two special functions when joined 
with the ut of a result clause (Unit 13). They serve as circumlocutions for: 


e the future passive infinitive 
e the future active infinitive for verbs lacking a fourth principal part. 


In lieu of future passive infinitive 


Recall that the future passive infinitive is rare (Unit 3). This poses a problem 
when a future passive infinitive is needed in an indirect statement. How, then, 
is the following rendered in Latin? 


I think that the men will be killed. 
One would expect a future passive infinitive: 
Cogito viros interfectum iri. 


It is more common, however, to use a circumlocution with fore or futürum 
esse plus a result clause: 


Cogito fore ut virt interficiantur. 
Cogito futürum esse ut virt interficiantur. 


The structure is as follows. Note that the indirect statement consists simply of 
the infinitive. An understood id ; serves as its subject. 


Main clause Subordinate clause 


Indirect statement Result clause 


Cogito fore/futürum esse ut virt interficiantur 


I think that the men will be killed. 
I think that it will be that that the men may be killed. [literal translation] 


The tense of the result clause depends on the tense of the verb in the main 
clause (see Unit 10). When the main clause is non-past, as in the example above, 
the present subjunctive is used. When the main clause is past, the imperfect 
subjunctive is used. 


Cogitabam fore ut virt interficerentur. 

Cogitabam futürum esse ut viri interficerentur. 

I was thinking that the men would be killed. 

I was thinking that it would be that the men might be killed. [literal translation] 


In lieu of future active infinitive 


Some verbs lack a fourth principal part. For example possum, posse, potui to 
be able (Unit 11 of JBL) and volo, velle, volui to want (Unit 23 of JBL). How, 
then, does one translate the following? 


I think that the boy will not be able to come. 

I was thinking that the boy would not be able to come. 
I think that the women will want to go. 

I was thinking that the women would want to go. 


These are straightforward examples of indirect statement. A future active infinitive 
is expected in all four examples. The problem is that both possum and volo 
have no fourth principal part from which to form a future active infinitive: 


Cogito puerum non venire ??? 
Cogitabam puerum non venire ??? 
Cogito feminas īre 2?? 

Cogitabam feminas īre 2??? 


To solve the problem an indirect statement with fore/futürum esse introducing 
a result clause is again used: 


Main clause Subordinate clause 


Indirect statement Result clause 


Cogito fore/futürum esse ut puer venire non possit. 
Cogitabam fore/futūrum esse ut puer venire non posset. 
Cogito fore/futürum esse ut feminae Ire velint. 


Cogitabam fore/futūrum esse ut feminae Ire vellent. 


Observe that the negative is fore ut non or futürum esse ut nón with non and 
not nē, since the subpart of this construction is a result clause and not a purpose 
clause (Unit 7). 
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Also observe the following literal translations and the understood id it of 
the indirect statement: 


I think that it will be that the boy may not be able to come. 

I was thinking that it would be that the boy might not be able to come. 
I think that it will be that the women may want to go. 

I was thinking that it would be that the women might want to go. 


Advanced topics 
Fore also serves as a stem for alternate forms of the imperfect subjunctive of 


the verb esse and verbs built from esse, such as adesse to be present and abesse 
to be absent. Note that only four alternate forms are attested. 


Imperfect subjunctive 


lsg. essem forem 
2 essēs forēs 
3 esset foret 


lpl. essemus 


2 essētis — 
3 essent forent 
Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 di facerent, sine patre forem (Ovid Met.) 

2 atque utinam rex ipse Noto compulsus eodem (Vergil Aeneid) 
adforet Aeneas 

3 mihi persuaseram fore ut omnia placarentur (Cicero Att.) 

4 putābāmus fore ut Memmio daretur (Cicero O. fr.) 

5 sive palmulīs opus foret volare sive linteo (Catullus) 

6 mihi proponis amorem hunc nostrum inter nos (Catullus) 
perpetuumque fore 

7 fore se tütos arbitrantur (Cicero Ver.) 

8 O superi, tütos fore creditis illos (Ovid Met.) 

9 promitte hoc fore! (Plautus Aul.) 

10 numquam credidi fore ut hàc ille viva posset animum (Terence Hec.) 
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Exercise 2 
Translate the following into Latin. Use fore. 


1 I think that the walls will not be climbed up. 

2 I was thinking that the steps would be traversable. 

3 I had thought that ineffective doorposts would not be able to be held by 
joints. 

4 I think that the slow stag will be unaccompanied. 

5 I think that the parents-in-law will not be able to avoid the precipice. 


Reading: The fight moves to the palace 


*Īliacī cinerēs et flamma extréma mer populi, testor! In occāsū vestro nec tēla 
nec üllas vices Danaorum vitaveram. Si fata fuissent ut caderem, meruero mani! 
Dīvellimur inde, Īphitus et Pelias mēcum, quorum Īphitus aevo iam gravior est, 
et Pelias tardus vulnere Ulixer. Protinus ad sedes Priami clamore vocati sumus. 

Hic vero ingentem pugnam cernimus, ceu cetera bella nüsquam essent, nūllī 
tota in urbe morerentur. Sic cernimus Martem indomitum esse Danaosque ad 
tecta ruere et obsessum līmen āctā testüdine. Haerent parietibus scalae postesque 
sub ipsos nituntur gradibus. Clipeos ad tela sinistris manibus obiciunt, prehensant 
fastigia dextris. 

Dardaniī contra turres ac tota culmina domorum convellunt. His telis, quando 
finem vitae cernunt, iam extrema in morte parant se defendere. Auratas trabes, 
decora alta veterum parentum, dēvolvunt. Alii strictis mücronibus īmās fores 
obsēdērunt, quà in agmine denso servant. Īnstaurātī animi succurrere tectis regis 
auxilioque levare viros vimque addere victis. 

Limen erat caecaeque fores et pervius üsus tectorum inter se, postesque 
relicti à tergo. Infelix Andromache incomitāta saepius solebat sē ferre, dum 
régna manébant, ad soceros et puerum Astyanacta avo trahebat. Evado ad 
fastigia summi culminis, unde tela inrita manü iactabant miseri Teucri. Turrim 
convellimus, quae in praecipiti stat summisque à tectis sub astra educit, unde 
omnis Troia et Graecae naves et Achāica castra videri solita sunt. Turrim ferro 
adgredimur circum, quà summa tabulata labantés iünctüras dabant. Altis ē sedibus 
impulimus. Ea lapsa repente ruīnam cum sonitü trahit et Danaorum super agmina 
late incidit. 

Ast alit subeunt. Nec saxa nec ūllum genus telorum interea cessat." 


Notes 


acta testüdine — a military strategy in which shields are held all around and over the 
head, creating a protective dome 

caecae fores — secret doors 

Astyanacta — accusative sg. of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 

turrim — an alternative i-stem accusative sg. 
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31 Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


Fore et 
Achāicus, -a, -um Achaean; Greek 


aevum, -ī life; age 

Andromache, Andromachēs (f.) Andromache (Hector s wife) 
Astyanax, Astyanactis (m.) Astyanax 

avus, -ī grandfather 

cinis, cineris (m.) ash 

dēvolvē, -ere, -volvi, -volūtus to roll down 
ēducē, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus fo raise 

ēvādē, -ere, -vāsī, -vasus to climb up 
fastīgium, -ī top; point; roof 

gradus, -üs step; rung of ladder 
incomitātus, -a, -um unaccompanied 
indomitus, -a, -um untamed 

inritus, -a, -um ineffective 

instauro (1) to refresh 

Iphitus, -© Iphitus 

iūnctūra, -ae joint 

labē (1) to waver 

līmen, līminis (nt.) threshold; home; passage 
nitor, -ī, nīsus sum to step; rest on 
nüsquam nowhere 

paries, parietis (m.) wall 

Pelias, Peliae (m.) Pelias 

pervius, -a, -um  fraversable 

postis, postis (m.)  doorpost 

praeceps, praecipitis (nt.) precipice 
prehenso (1) to grasp 

protinus immediately 

scalae, -arum  /adder 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum left 

socer, -I father-in-law, (pl.) parents-in-law 
tabulatum, -1 floor 

turris, turris (f.) tower 

üsus,-üs use 

vicis [gen. sg] changing fortune 

vito (1) to avoid 
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UNIT 32 
Supine 


Background 


As was mentioned earlier (Unit 28), the present infinitive is the nominative 
singular of a verbal noun. The other cases of this verbal noun are provided by 
the gerund. 


Interficere inimīcēs est negotium militis. [nominative] 
To kill enemies is the task of a soldier. 


Cicero cēgitat sapientiam artem vivendi esse. [genitive] 
Cicero thinks that wisdom is the art of living. 


Puer idoneus est pugnando. [dative] 
The boy is suitable for fighting. 


Milites parant ad illud capiendum. [accusative] 
The soldiers prepare to capture that. 


Pax non invenietur pugnando. [ablative] 
Peace will not be found by fighting. 


Recall that, despite being nouns, the infinitive and gerund are still verbal and 
can therefore take a direct object. 


e This is the case with inimicos and illud in the first and fourth examples. 
Latin also has another verbal noun which, however, has no counterpart in English. 
It 1s the supine. 

Latin structure 

The supine is a verbal noun whose uses are very much confined. In fact it 


consists of only an accusative and an ablative form. It is derived from the fourth 
principal part and takes fourth declension endings: 
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Accusative Ablative 


amo (1) to love amātum amātū 
doceo, -ére, docuī, doctus to teach | doctum doctū 
vincē, -ere, vīcī, victus fo conquer victum victü 


audio, -īre, audivi, auditus. to hear auditum. auditü 
Each case has only one use: 


e The accusative is used with verbs of motion to indicate purpose. 


o Thisis an alternative to the purpose construction using the gerund/gerundive 
(Units 28 and 29). 


Caesar venit Galliam victum. 
Caesar comes to conquer Gaul. 


e The ablative is used with certain adjectives as an ablative of respect 
(Unit 8 of JBL) 


Bellum est difficile gestū. 
War is difficult to wage. 


o Becareful in Exercise 2 below to differentiate those instances which carry 
the meaning of an ablative of respect from those which bear the meaning 
of an ablative of cause. Only the former may take the supine, while the 
latter may be a gerund, depending on the context. 


Notes 


e The supine is best translated as an English infinitive. 
e Being verbal, the supine may take direct objects, such as Galliam in the 
first example above. 


Advanced topics 


The accusative of the supine is also used in the rare future passive infinitive. 
The formation is: 


Accusative of supine + īrī 


e iri is the present passive infinitive of īre to go. 


Rümor venit datum irt gladiatores (Ter. Hec.) 
The rumor comes that gladiatorial shows are going to be given. 


Reus damnatum iri videbatur (Quintilian) 
The accused seemed about to be condemned. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 legatos ad Caesarem mittunt rogatum auxilium (Caesar Gal.) 
2 stultitia est, pater, venatum dücere invītās canes (Plautus St.) 
3 dictü quam rē facilius est (Livy) 
4 admonitum venimus te, non flagitatum (Cicerode Orat.) 
5 addit etiam se prius occisum īrī ab eo quam mē (Cicero Att.) 
violatum īrī 
6 cum longius eam rem ductum Tri existimarent (Caesar Gal.) 
7 sperat se absolütum īrī (Cicero Sul.) 
8 Orem cum audītū crūdēlem tum vīsū nefariam! (Cicero Planc.) 
9 nec visti facilis nec dictü adfabilis all (Vergil Aeneid) 
10 multo etiam rem turpiorem fore et iniquiorem visum īrī (Cicero Ver.) 
intellegebant 
Exercise 2 


Translate the following into Latin using supines, gerunds, or gerundives. 


They jump out to tear up the grass. 

The stream is very slimy to endure. 

He let the daughter-in-law in, who was terrified to fail. 

We think that the window will be broken through by the charioteers in order 
to jump out. 

5 They thought that the doors ought to be moved from the entrance of the home. 


AU N eR 


Reading: The Greeks invade the royal chambers 


"Vestibulum ante ipsum primoque in limine Pyrrhus exsultat telis et lüce 
coruscus aēnā. Qualis ubi coluber mala gramina pastus est, quem frigida brūma 
sub terra tumidum tegebat, nunc, positis exuviīs novus nitidusque iuventa, lübrica 
terga sublato pectore arduus ad lücem, ad solem, convolvit. Linguis trisulcis 
micat ex dre. Una ingens Periphas et equorum agitator Achillis, armiger 
Automedon, ünà omnis Scyria pübes succedunt tecto. Flammas ad culmina 
iactant. 

Pyrrhus ipse inter primos postes aeratos dūra limina correpta bipennī 
perrumpit et ā cardine vellit. Iam excisa trabe firma robora cavāvit et ingentem 
fenestram lato ore dedit. Apparet domus intus nüda et atria longa patescunt. 
Apparent etiam Priami et veterum regum penetralia. Armatos stantes in līmine 
primo Graeci vident. 
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At domus interior gemitū miseroque tumultü miscetur, penitusque cavae 
plangoribus fēmineīs aedes ululant. Ferit aurea sidera clamor. Tum pavidae 
mātrēs in tēctīs ingentibus errant amplexaeque tenent postes atque oscula figunt. 

Instat vi patria Pyrrhus. Nec claustra nec ipsi custodes sufferre valent. Labat 
ariete crebro ianua. Ēmētī à cardine postes procumbunt. Fit via vi. Immissī 
Danai rumpunt aditüs primosque trucidant, quos vident. Late loca militibus 
complent. Non sic, cum aggeribus ruptis spümeus amnis exivit oppositasque 
moles ēvīcit gurgite, fertur in arva furens in cumulo camposque per omnes cum 
stabulis armenta trahit. 

Vidi ipse furentem caede Neoptolemum geminosque in līmine Atridas. Vidi 
Hecubam centumque nurüs Priamumque in aris sanguine foedantem ignes, quos 
Ipse sacraverat. Quinquaginta illi thalamī, spes ampla nepotum, et superbī postes 
barbarico auro spoliīsgue procubuerunt. Tenent Danaī qua deficit ignis." 


Note 


ingentem fenestram lato ore — a wide hole 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


aditus, -üs entrance 

aedes, aedium (f.) home 

aerātus, -a, -um of bronze 

agitātor, agitatoris (m.) charioteer 

amnis, amnis (m.) stream, river 

aries, arietis (m.) ram; battering ram 
armiger -a armor-bearer 

Automedon, Automedontis (m.) Automedon 
barbaricus, -a, -um foreign 

bipennis, bipennis (£) double ax 

brüma, -ae winter 

coluber, colubri snake 

convolvo, -ere, -volvi, -volütus to coil 
dēficiē, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus to fail; desert 
emoveo, -ēre, -movi, -motus to move from; dislodge 
ēvincē, -ere, -vīcī, -victus fo surmount 
fēmineus, -a, -um feminine 

fenestra, -ae window; opening 

firmus, -a, -um strong 

frīgidus, -a, -um cold 

grāmen, grāminis (nt.) grass 

Hecuba, -ae Hecuba (wife of Priam) 
lanua,-ae door 

immitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus fo let in 
lübricus, -a, -um slimy 

nitidus, -a, -um glistening 

nurus, -üs (£) daughter-in-law; young woman 


pavidus, -a, -um terrified 32 
penetralia, penetralium inner room 

Periphās, Periphantis (m.) Periphas 

perrumpē, -ere, -rūpī, -ruptus to break through 

plangor, plangoris (m.) /oud wailing 

Pyrrhus, -1 Pyrrhus (a Greek, son of Achilles) 

Scyrius, -a, -um of Scyros, Scyrian (island of Pyrrhus’ birth) 
stabulum, -ī stable 

sufferē, sufferre, sustulī, sublatus to endure 

thalamus, -1 bedroom 

trisulcus, -a, -um three-forked 

trucīdē (1) to slaughter 

ululē (1) to howl 

valeo, -ēre, valuī to be strong 

vellē, -ere, vulsī, vulsus to tear up 

vestibulum, -ī entrance 


Supine 
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UNIT 33 


Subjunctive by attraction 


Background 


Throughout this book we have seen the subjunctive used in an array of situ- 
ations, both in dependent clauses such as purpose and result clauses and in 
independent clauses such as wishes and negative commands. Behind each of 
these uses the original semantic intent of the subjunctive, be it wishing or 
uncertainty, can be perceived, if even slightly. There are, however, a few related 
situations in which it is not as readily evident semantically why the subjunctive 
has come into use. 


Latin structure 


Latin subordinate clauses which are dependent on certain types of other clauses 
may take their verbs in the subjunctive. The two main instances of this are when 
the dominating verb (1.e. the verb of the clause upon which the attracted sub- 
junctive verb’s clause depends) is: 


e a subjunctive itself 
e an infinitive. 


As will be seen in the examples below, the sequence of tenses (Unit 10) is 
observed throughout. 

I Dominating verb in the subjunctive 

A subordinate clause which is dependent upon a clause whose verb is in the 


subjunctive is itself put into the subjunctive. This occurs whether the command- 
ing clause is itself in a subordinate clause or in a main clause. 


Dominating verb is in a subordinate clause 


e In the following example from Caesar the verb of the italicized relative 
clause (transportati essent) has been attracted into the subjunctive by the 
subjunctive verb of the causal clause in which the relative clause is embedded 
(populārentur). 


Aeduī guestum veniēbant, guod Harūdēs, guī nūper in Galliam 
trānsportātī essent, fines eorum populārentur 

the Aedui came to complain, because the Harudes, who had recently 
been carried across into Gaul, were devastating their borders. 


Dominating verb is in a main clause 


The following example from Cicero demonstrates that a subjunctive verb 
which is pulling an embedded verb into the subjunctive may itself be in a main 
clause. Here two separate relative clauses, which are italicized, are affected. 
In this example, the dominating subjunctive verb is a deliberative subjunctive 
(Unit 12). 


Quis aut eum diligat quem metuat aut eum à quó se metuī putet? 


Who may love either him whom he fears or him by whom he thinks he is 
feared? 


II Dominating verb as an infinitive 


A subordinate clause which is embedded inside of a clause whose verb is an 
infinitive may also be placed into the subjunctive. While this is not subjunctive 
by attraction per se, since there is no subjunctive attracting the embedded verb, 
it is nonetheless classified as such. 


e Since infinitives are an essential component of indirect statements, subjunctive 
by attraction 1s rather frequent within them. 


Cogito virum quem viderim venire. 
I think that the man whom I saw is coming. 


e Infinitives are also common in historical narratives. Here, as well, embedded 
clauses may be attracted into the subjunctive, as in the following example 
from Caesar: 


Interim cotidie Caesar Aeduos frümentum, quod essent püblice 
polliciti, flagitare. 

Meanwhile Caesar daily demanded from the Aedui the grain, which 
they had publicly promised. 
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33 e Finally, even infinitives which are serving as subjects are sufficient to attract 
Subjunctive an embedded verb into the subjunctive. 


by attraction < - E ; 
Currere est periculosum quando nebulae atrae sint. 


Running is dangerous when the clouds are black. 


Notes 


e [n addition to being dependent upon a subjunctive verb or an infinitive, the 
attracted verb must be an essential or integral part of the thought of the 
clause upon which it depends. While such an essential or integral semantic 
value is often noticeable, it ts far from being consistently palpable, especially 
in an English translation. Note the following example from Cicero in which 
the relative clause is not part of what was being reported, and thus being 
‘nonessential’ to the reported message it is not attracted into the subjunctive: 


Bithyniae quae nunc vestra provincia est vicos exustos esse complüris. 
Many villages of Bithynia, which is now your province, have been burnt. 


e The indicative may also be used to emphasize the factual reality of a sub- 
ordinate clause, as in the following example from Caesar: 


nē, cum aciem instrüxisset, hostes, quod tantum multitüdine poterant, 
ab lateribus pugnantes suos circumvenire possent 

lest, when he has arrayed a battle line, the enemy, who were so able 
with respect to number, might be able to surround his (men) fighting 
from the flanks 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 rogat ut cüret quod dixisset (Cicero Quinct.) 

2 pigri est ingeniī contentum esse līs quae sint ab aliis (Quintilian) 
inventa 

3 multa ab Caesare dicta sunt: bello superatos esse (Caesar Gal.) 
Arvernos et Rutenos quibus populus Romanus ignovisset 

4 nam quod emas possis iüre vocare tuum (Martial) 

5 si solos eos diceres miseros quibus moriendum esset (Cicero Planc.) 

6 neminem eorum qur viverent exciperes (Cicero Planc.) 

7 di tibi dent quaecumque optés (Plautus As.) 

8 bene quod agas eveniat tibi (Plautus 7rin.) 

9 dum illud quod lubeat sciant (Plautus 7rin.) 

10 numquam hercle dēterrēbor quin viderim id quod (Plautus Mil.) 
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Exercise 2 33 
Subjunctive 
Go back to Exercise 1 and determine which verb is the attracted verb and which by attraction 


the dominating verb. 


Exercise 3 
Translate the following into Latin. 


I thought that the army of Apollo, whom I had beseeched, was coming. 

He is permitted to confess that he fears death, which is black and cruel. 

If only the girl whom I love had not given herself to him! 

The happy heart of the huntress does not think it feels the pain which the 
words inflict. 

5 Beseeching the gods, who have all, is human. 


PUNE 


Reading: The death of King Priam 


“Forsan requīrās quae fāta Priamī fuerint. Utī urbis captae cāsum convulsaque 
līmina téctorum vīdit et medium hostem in penetrālibus, arma diū dēsuēta senior 
trementibus aevo umeris nequiquam circumdat et inütile ferrum cingitur. 
Moritürus densos in hostes it. 

Aedibus in mediis nüdoque sub aetheris axe ingens āra fuit. Iuxtà veterrima 
laurus incumbit arae atque complectitur umbra penātēs. Hic Hecuba et nātae 
nequiquam altaria circum, praecipites columbae ceu ātrā in tempestāte, condensae 
et divorum simulacra amplexae sedebant. Ut ipsum Priamum autem sümptis 
iuvenalibus armis vidit, inquit: 

‘Quae mens tam dira, miserrime coniünx, impulit tē his telis cingi? Aut quo 
ruis? Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis tempus eget; non etiam sī ipse meus 
nunc Hector adesset. Hüc tandem concede. Haec āra tuebitur nos omnes, aut 
morieris simul.’ 

Sic ore effata recepit longaevum ad sese et sacra in sede locavit. 

Ecce autem Polītēs, ünus natorum Priami, elapsus est de caede Pyrrhi, per 
tela perque hostes porticibus longis fugit et vacua atria lüstrat saucius. Illum 
ardens mfesto vulnere Pyrrhus insequitur. Iam iamque manī tenet et premit 
hastà, ut tandem ante oculos et ora parentum evasit. Concidit ac multo cum 
sanguine vitam fudit. 

Hic Priamus, quamquam in media morte iam tenetur, non tamen abstinuit 
nec voci īraegue pepercit. Exclamat: 

‘At tibi pro scelere, pro talibus ausīs, sī in caelo qua pietas, quae talia cüret, 
dei persolvant grates dignas et praemia debita reddant tibi, qui nati letum coram 
mē cernere fecisti et parentum vultüs fūnere foedāvistī. At non ille Achilles, ex 
quo mentīris tē, in me hostis fuit. Iüra fidemque supplicis erubuit corpusque 
exsangue Hectoris sepulcro reddidit meque in mea regna remisit." 215 
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Sic fatus est senior. Telum imbelle sine 1ctü coniecit, quod protinus rauco 
aere repulsum est. Summo umbone clipei nequiquam pependit. Cui Pyrrhus: 

*Referes ergo haec et nüntius 1bis Achilli genitērī. Illi mea tristia facta 
degeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memento. Nunc morere!’ 

Hoc dicens altaria ad ipsa trementem traxit et lapsantem in multo sanguine 
nātī. Implicavit comam laeva, dextraque coruscum ensem extulit ac lateri capulo 
tenus abdidit. Haec finis fatorum Priami. Hic exitus sorte erat illr: Troiam 
incensam et prolapsa Pergama videre. Erat quondam tot populis terrisque Asiae 
superbus regnator. lacet ingens truncus in litore, avulsumque umeris caput et 
sine nomine corpus." 


Notes 


infesto vulnere — with a threatening wound (which Pyrrhus is ready to inflict) 

iam iamque — this repetition is used to emphasize the tenseness of the situation 

Achilles — Recall that Achilles is the father of Pyrrhus. Priam here recounts how Achilles 
had ransomed the body of Hector, one of Priam's sons, back to him for burial after 
Achilles had killed him. 

in — against 

memento — remember; this is a future imperative (see Unit 28 of JBL) 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


abstineo, -ēre, -stinuī, -stentus to refrain 
altāria, altarium altar 

ausum, -ī daring (deed) 

axis, axis (m.) axis 

capulus, 31 hilt, handle (of sword) 
columba, -ae dove 

concidē, -ere, -cidī to fall 

condēnsus, -a, -um crowded 

coniciē, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to hurl 

curd (1) to care for 

defensor, defensoris (m.) defender 
degener, degeneris degenerate, unworthy 
dēsuētus, -a, -um unused, unaccustomed 
effor (1) to speak out 

ērubēscē, -ere, -rubuī to blush 

ēvādē, -ere, -vāsī, -vāsus to climb up; come out 
exclamo (1) to cry out 

exitus, -üs exit, end 

ictus, -üs blow, stroke 

imbellis, imbelle harmless 

Infestus, -a, -um threatening 

inūtilis, inūtile futile 

iuvenālis, iuvenāle youthful 


iuxtā [+ acc.] nearby 

laurus, -ī (£) laurel 

longaevus, -a,-um aged 

narro (1) to tell 

nüntius, -1 messenger 

Polītēs, Polītae (m.)  Polites 

porticus, -üs corridor; portico 

prolabor, -ī, -lāpsus sum to sink into ruin 
raucus, -a, -um hoarse 

regnator, regnatoris (m.) ruler 

remitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus fo send back 
senior, senioris (m.) old man 

sepulcrum, -1 tomb; burial 

Sero, -ere, sevi, satus to beget 

truncus, -1 body; torso 

umbo, umbonis (m.) knob 

vacuus, -a, -um vacant 
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UNIT 34 


Syncopated verbal forms 


Background 


Syncope is the dropping ofa vowel in a word. Polysyllabic words are particularly 
susceptible to syncope. In English syncope often occurs in speech. 


e The position of the syncopated vowel is indicated by an apostrophe. 


No syncope Syncope 


camera cam’ra 
family fam 'ly 
hastening | hast'ning 
did not didn t 

is not isnt 


e [n certain instances an entire syllable may be lost, not just a vowel: 
No syncope Syncope 


library lib'ry 
I would have I'd ve 


Latin structure 


Syncope also occurred in Latin and is particularly well represented by certain 
specific verbal forms. In the perfect system -vi-, -ve-, and -ve- are optionally 
dropped when both of the following two conditions hold. They: 


e follow -à- or -e- 
e precede -s- or -r- 
o This context amounts to the active forms of the: 


m perfect: 2nd sg., 2nd pl., 3rd pl. 
m pluperfect: all forms 
m future perfect: all forms 


m perfect subjunctive: all forms 34 
m pluperfect subjunctive: all forms Syncopated 
m perfect infinitive verbal forms 


The following verbs will be used to illustrate: 


amo (1) to love 
deleo, delere, delevi, dēlētus to destroy 


Perfect 

amavisti, delevisti — amāstī, dēlēstī 
amāvistis, dēlēvistis amāstis, dēlēstis 
amaverunt, dēlēvērunt — amārunt, delerunt 


4 


Pluperfect 

amāveram, déléveram — amāram, dēlēram 
amāverās, dēlēverās — amārās, dēlērās 
Future perfect 

amāverū, delevero — amaro, delero 
amāveris, deleveris — amaris, deleris 
Perfect subjunctive 

amāverim, dēlēverim — amārim, dēlērim 
amāverīs, dēlēverīs — amaris, dēlērīs 
Pluperfect subjunctive 

amāvissem, delevissem | — amāssem, dēlēssem 
amāvissēs, dēlēvissēs — amāssēs, dēlēssēs 
Perfect active infinitive 

amāvisse, dēlēvisse — amāsse, dēlēsse 


The verb nēscē, noscere, novi, notus to learn, (perf.) to know exhibits similar 
contractions in the sequences -6vi-, -Ovē-, and -ove-. 


Examples 
novisti — nosti 
noverunt — norunt 
noverim —  norim 
novisse — nosse 219 
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The expected syncope occurs when -ī- precedes -vi-. However, when -ī- precedes 
either -vē- or -ve-, only the -v- is dropped and not their vowels too. Using audiē, 
audīre, audīvī, audītus to hear to illustrate, contrast the following forms with 
the forms of amare, delere, and noscere above. 


Perfect 

audīvistī — audīstī 
audīvistis — audistis 
audiverunt — audierunt 
Future perfect 

audivero —  audiero 


audiveris — audieris 


Perfect subjunctive 


audiverim  —  audierim 
audiveris — audieris 


Pluperfect 


audiveram — audieram 
audīverās — — audierās 


Perfect infinitive 


audīvisse — audisse 


Pluperfect subjunctive 


audīvissem  —  audissem 
audīvissēs  — audissés 


Note that the long -ī- is shortened when directly before a vowel. 

The verb eð, īre, ivi, itus to go patterns just like any other verb in -īvī- except 
that it seldom syncopates the vowel, just the -v-. The vowel is syncopated only 
optionally in the pluperfect subjunctive and always in the perfect infinitive. 


Perfect 

Īvistī — iist 
īvistis —  iistis 
Iverunt — ierunt 
Future perfect 

Tveró —  iero 
Īveris —  ieris 


Perfect subjunctive 


īverim  —  ierim 
Īverīs —  ieris 


Pluperfect 


Iveram — ieram 
īverās -— ierās 


Perfect infinitive 
Īvisse — Īsse 


Pluperfect subjunctive 


īvissem —  iissem, īssem 
Īvissēs  — iisses, Isses 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 sed ea celeritate eo impetū milites iérunt (Caesar Gal.) 
cum proelium commissum audissent, subsidio suis (Caesar Gal.) 
erunt collemque ceperunt 

3 quem enim vehementer amārat occiderat (Cicero Tusc.) 

4 si revixissent i1 qui haec paene delerunt, (Cicero Red. Sen.) 


tum ego redirem 


5 ut inimici mei putarant, sed etiam defensor fuisset (Cicero Planc.) 

6 quem ego nec qui esset noram (Plautus 7rin.) 

7 testatus exibo bonam mē conscientiam amāsse (Seneca Vit. Beat.) 

8 sēmina rérum appellare suēmus (Lucretius) 

9 si vestras forte per auris nomen iit (Vergil Aeneid) 
10 nēn enim cessit umguam tumultuantibus atgue etiam (Suetonius Jul.) 


obviam semper iit 


Exercise 2 


Provide the full, unsyncopated forms of the following verbs. 


pāstī 6 
dormierīs 7 
fléstis 8 
implēsse 9 
nescierat 10 


AUN- 


Exercise 3 


rediērunt 
laudāstis 
subīsse 
abolērāmus 
dehīstī 


Now convert the forms in Exercise 2 to the opposite number. If singular make 
plural, and if plural make singular. Provide all possibilities; both syncopated 


and unsyncopated forms. 


Exercise 4 


Translate the following into Latin, using syncopated forms where they can occur. 


1 The city having been surrounded, they went to Sparta. 
2 Because he had allegedly tried to subdue the stag, a solemn prayer was being 


made. 
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3 The prisoner had heard that the sailors had known the shrine. 
4 I endured what she had carried back. 
5 If only they had not gone! 


Reading: Aeneas comes upon Helen 


“At mē tum primum saevus horror circumstetit. Obstipuī. Subīvit cari genitoris 
imago, ut regem aequaevum crūdēlī vulnere vidi vitam exhālantem. Subīvit 
deserta Creüsa et direpta domus et casus parvi lūlī. Respiciē et lüstro quae copia 
mē circum sit. Deseruerunt omnes defessi, et corpora aegra saltū ad terram 
miserunt aut ignibus dederunt. 

Iamque adeo ünus supereram, cum limina Vestae servantem et tacitam secreta 
in sede latentem Tyndarida aspicio. Dant clara incendia lücem mihi errantī 
passimque oculos per cüncta ferenti. Illa, praemetuens sibi infestos Teucros ob 
Pergama ēversa et praemetuens poenas Danaorum īrāsgue deserti coniugis, 
Troiae et patriae commünis Erinys, sese abdiderat. In aris invisa sedebat. 

Exarserunt ignes meo in animo. Subit ira cadentem patriam ulcisci et scelerātās 
poenas sümere. Mihi dico: 

*Scilicet haec incolumis Spartam patriasque Mycenas aspiciet? Parto triumpho 
ibit regina? Coniugiumque domumque patris natosque videbit, Īliadum turbā et 
Phrygiis cum ministris comitata? Huic occiderit ferro Priamus? Huic Troia arserit 
igni? Huic Dardanium [itus totiens sanguine südaverit? Non ita. Namque etsī 
nüllum memorabile nomen fēmineā in poena est, nec habet talis victoria laudem, 
laudabor tamen exstinxisse nefas et sümpsisse merentis poenas. Animumque 
explevisse iuvabit ultricis flammae et cineres meorum populorum satiavisse.’” 


Notes 


copia — forces 

Tyndarida — an accusative singular of a Greek noun (see Unit 36) 

deserti coniungis — Recall that she had abandoned her Greek husband Menelaus in favor 
of the Trojan Paris. 

igni — an ablative sg. of an i-stem; alternative for igne 

merentis — accusative pl.; alternative for merentes 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


aequaevus, -a, -um of equal age 
circumstē, -āre, -stetī to surround 
clarus, -a, -um clear; famous; bright 
commūnis, commüne mutual, common 
Creūsa, -ae Creusa 

dēserē, -ere, -seruī, -sertus fo desert 
etsī although 

exardēscē, -ere, -arsī, -arsus fo blaze up 


exhalo (1) to exhale 

exstinguo, -ere, -stīnxī, -stīnctus to extinguish 
laudo (1) to praise 

memorābilis, memorabile memorable 
occidē, -ere, -cidī, -casus to die 

pariē, -ere, peperī, partus to produce 
praemetuē, -ere to fear (the future) 
respició, -ere, -spexi, -spectus to look back 
saltus, -üs | jumping 

satio (1) to satiate 

scilicet of course 

Sparta, -ae Sparta 

sūdē (1) to sweat 

triumphus, -ī triumph 

Tyndaris, Tyndaridis (f.) Helen 

ulcīscor, -ī, ultus sum to avenge 

ultrīx, ultrīcis vengeful 

victoria, -ae victory 
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UNIT 35 


Numerals 


Background 


Numerals come in different shades. Depending on their meaning, there are four 
different types of numerals: 


Cardinals: one, two, three, four, five... 

Ordinals: first, second, third, fourth, fifth... 

Distributives: one each, two each, three each, four each, five each... 
Adverbs: once, twice, thrice/three times, four times, five times... 


Latin structure 


Latin also possesses four types of numerals. We will focus primarily on the 
cardinal numerals, since they have the most idiosyncrasies and are most frequent. 


Cardinals 


The Latin cardinals from 1 to 20 are: 


1 ünus 11 ündecim 
2 duo 12 duodecim 
3 tres 13 tredecim 
4 quattuor 14 quattuordecim 
5 quinque 15 quindecim 
6 sex 16 sedecim 
7 septem 17 septendecim 
8 octo 18 duodeviginti 
9 novem 19 undeviginti 
10 decem 20 viginti 
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Notes 


e The teens from 11 to 17 consist of a slightly altered form of decem suffixed 
to some form of the numerals from 1 to 7. 

e 18 and 19 count down from 20 and literally mean two from 20 and one from 
20, respectively. 

e Only the numbers 1, 2, and 3 decline. 


o Unus is a pronominal adjective and takes the normal 1*-2"' declension 
adjective endings, with the expected modifications in the genitive and 
dative (Unit 24 of JBL): 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 


Nom. ünus tna ūnum 
Gen.  ünius  ünius  ünius 
Dat. ūnī ūnī ūnī 
Acc. ūnum ünam ūnum 
Abl. and ūnā üno 


o The endings of duo have some similarities to plural 17-2"! declension 
adjective endings and some influences from the 3" declension, particularly 
in the dative and ablative forms: 


Masc. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. duo duae duo 
Gen. duorum duarum duorum 
Dat. duobus duabus duobus 
Acc.  duos,duo duas duo 
Abl. duobus duabus duobus 


m Ambo, ambae, ambo both is declined identically. 


o Tres only has a two-way gender contrast, with the masculine and feminine 
being identical: 


Masc./Fem. Neut. 
Nom. tres tria 
Gen. trium trium 
Dat. tribus tribus 
Acc. tres tria 
Abl. tribus tribus 
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35 e The Latin tens from 30 to 100 are: 


Numerals 
30 triginta 70 septuaginta 
40 quadraginta 80 octoginta 
50 quinquaginta 90 |J nonaginta 
60 sexaginta 100 centum 


o None of these numbers declines. 


e The Latin hundreds from 200 to 1000 are: 


200 ducenti 700  septingentt 
300 trecenti 800 octingenti 
400 quadringenti 900  nēngentī 
500 quingenti 1000 mille 

600 sescenti 


o 200 to 900 take 1*2"' declension adjective endings. 
o Mille is peculiar: 


m In the singular it is indeclinable and acts as an adjective. 


Spectā mille animalia quae flümen transeunt! 
Look at the 1000 animals which are crossing the river! 


m In the plural (that is in 2000, 3000, 4000, etc), however, it acts as a 
3" declension neuter noun and takes a genitive after it. Its forms are: 


Nom. milia 
Gen. milium 
Dat. milibus 
Acc. milia 
Abl. milibus 


Specta tres milia animalium quae flümen transeunt! 
Look at the 3000 animals which are crossing the river! 


Forming compound numerals 


Now that we know how to say the digits, tens, and hundreds, how do we put 
them together and say something like 27 or 342? 
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e A digit can combine with a ten in two different ways: 


O 


Either like English, in which the digit directly follows the ten: 
vīgintī septem 27 
octoginta duae puellae 82 girls 


Or like German in which the digit precedes the ten and et and 1s placed 
between the two: 


septem et viginti 27 
duae et octoginta puellae 82 girls 


When the number ends in /, the forms of ünus, which lack plural endings, 
simply agree in gender and case but not number: 


feminas ünam et sexaginta 61 girls 


28, 38, 48, 58, 68, 78, 88 and 29, 39, 49, 59, 69, 79, 89 can either follow 
the pattern of the other numerals or may follow the pattern of 78 and 79 
and count down from the following ten. 


septuaginta octo 78 
octo et septuaginta 
duodēseptuāgintā 


Numerals consisting of at least three parts do not have et and are often 
ordered from highest to lowest: 


trecentī guadrāgintā duo 342 


m It is important to observe the difference between milia and mille in 
compound numbers, however: 


decem milia ~ milia decem 10,000 
mille decem 1,010 


Numerals may be followed either by the noun directly or by ex/é + the noun 


triginta virī ~ trīgintā e viris thirty men 


Ordinals 


These are adjectives used to indicate rank. They are declined as 1*-2"* declen- 
sion adjectives. 
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]* primus, -a, -um 30"  tricésimus, -a, -um 

2" secundus, -a, -um 40"  guadrāgēsimus, -a, -um 
3" tertius, -a, -um 50" guīnguāgēsimus, -a, -um 
4" quartus, -a, -um 60" ^ sexagesimus, -a, -um 

5^ quintus, -a, -um 70" ^ septuàgesimus, -a, -um 
6" sextus, -a, -um 80" ^ octogesimus, -a, -um 

7" septimus, -a, -um 90" nēnāgēsimus, -a, -um 

8^" octavus, -a, -um 100^ centesimus, -a, -um 

9^" nēnus, -a, -um 200"  ducentésimus, -a, -um 
10* decimus, -a, -um 300* trecentēsimus, -a, -um 
11^ ündecimus, -a, -um 400"  quadringentesimus, -a, -um 
12^ duodecimus, -a, -um 500" guīngentēsimus, -a, -um 
13" tertius, -a, -um decimus, -a, -um 600* sescentēsimus, -a, -um 
14" quartus, -a, -um decimus, -a, -um 700^ septingentēsimus, -a, -um 
15" quintus, -a, -um decimus, -a, -um 800^ octingentēsimus, -a, -um 
16" sextus, -a, -um decimus, -a, -um 900" nēngentēsimus, -a, -um 
17" septimus, -a, -um decimus, -a, -um 1000" mīllēsimus, -a, -um 

18 duodēvīcēsimus, -a, -um 

19" ūndēvīcēsimus, -a, -um 

20" vicesimus, -a, -um 


Distributives 


These are adjectives used to denote how much of something is allocated to each 
person or thing. They are declined according to the plural of the 1*2"' declen- 
sion. The tens are as follows: 


one each _ singuli, -ae, -a six each seni, -ae, -a 

two each bini, -ae, -a seven each  septeni, -ae, -a 

three each terni, -ae, -a eight each octēnī, -ae, -a 

four each guaternī, -ae, -a nine each — noveni, -ae, -a 

five each ^ quini, -ae, -a ten each deni, -ae, -a 
Examples 


Magister discipulis singulos libros dedit. 
The teacher gave the boys one book each. 


Duces militibus denis imperāvērunt. 
The leaders ordered ten soldiers each. 


Adverbs 


These numerals indicate how many times something happens. Being adverbs, 
they do not change their forms. The first five are: 


once semel thrice, three times ter 
twice bis four times quater 
five times quinquies 
Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 cum his quinque legionibus īre contendit (Caesar Gal.) 
2 cingēbat non latior pedibus quinquaginta (Caesar Gal.) 
3 lüna quater iünctis implerat cornibus orbem (Ovid Met.) 
4 dé tertia vigilia cum legionibus tribus e castris profectus (Caesar Gal.) 
5 haud sordidae videntur ambae (Plautus As.) 
6 dà mi basia mille, deinde centum, dein mille altera, dein (Catullus) 
secunda centum, deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum, 
dein, cum milia multa fēcerīmus, conturbabimus illa 
7 reliquum est de sēstertiīs centum milibus de quibus (Cicero Fam.) 
memini mihi à tē Myrinā litteras esse adlātās 
8 cum semel occidit brevis lüx, nox est perpetua üna (Catullus) 
dormienda 
9 ex his qui arma ferre possent ad milia nonaginta duo (Caesar Gal.) 
10 at licet amborum populos exscindere regum (Vergil Aeneid) 
Exercise 2 


In relation to #9 in Exercise 1, how would one say 1,092? 


Exercise 3 


Which verbal form in Exercise 1 has an unexpected macron? 
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Exercise 4 


Translate the following into Latin. 


The undulating smoke aroused the Spartan women five times. 

The gate of Troy had been conquered by the 37" deity. 

Thick smoke darkened the pure sight after 89 Spartan women had been scattered. 
He drew over five lines of troops in order that they might conquer the 
blamed men. 

5 Eight Spartan women each obeyed the restraining deity. 


= UBV N Re 


Reading: Venus appears to Aeneas 


“Talia iactabam et furiātā mente ferēbar, cum mihi alma parens, non ante oculīs 
tam clara, obtulit se videndam. Pura in lice per noctem refulsit. Confessa est 
sé deam esse, qualis et quanta caelicolis vidērī solet. Dextrā prehēnsum mē 
continuit rosedque Ore haec Insuper addidit: 

‘Nate, qui tantus dolor indomitās īrās excitat? Quid furis aut quonam meī 
cura tibi recessit? Nēn prius aspiciés ubi fessum aetāte parentem Anchīsēn 
līgueris? An superet coniūnxne Creūsa Ascaniusque puer? Circum guēs omnis 
undique Grāiae acies errant. NI mea cūra resistat, iam flammae eos tulerint et 
inimicus ensis hauserit. 

Non tibi Tyndaridis Lacaenae facies invisa culpāta est. Aut non culpātus est 
Paris. Divorum inclementia hàs opes evertit, sternitque Troiam a culmine. Aspice! 
Nam éripiam omnem nübem, quae nunc obducta tuos mortales visüs hebetat et 
ümida circum tē caligat. Tū nē qua iussa parentis time! Neu praeceptis parere recusa! 

Hic, ubi disiectas moles avulsaque saxa saxis vides, mixtoque pulvere undantem 
fümum, Neptünus müros emotaque fundamenta magno tridentī quatit. Totam à 
sedibus urbem eruit. Hic [tind saevissima Scaeās portas prima tenet. Ferro 
accincta furensque vocat à navibus agmen socium. 

Iam respice! Summās arces Tritonia Pallas insedit in limbo, Gorgone saeva 
effulgens. Ipse pater animos Danais viris secundas vires sufficit, ipse deos in 
Dardania arma suscitat. Eripe, nàte, fugam finemque impone labori! Nüsquam 
abero et tütum tē patrio in līmine sistam.” 

Dixerat et spissīs in umbris noctis se condidit. Apparent dirae facies inimīcague 
Troiae nümina magna deorum." 


Notes 


mel — this is an objective genitive (see Unit 12 of JBL) 

tibi — this is an ethic dative (see Unit 18 of JBL) 

omnis — alternative accusative pl. of a 3" declension adjective for omnēs 

tibi — dative of agent in place of the more common ablative of agent 

né — used here with an imperative, instead of the more usual present subjunctive, to 
express a negative imperative 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


caelicola, -ae (m/f) deity 

caligo (1) to darken 

confiteor, -ērī, -fessus sum to confess 
contineo, -ēre, -tinuī, -tentus fo restrain 
culpo (1) to blame 

disicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to scatter; break up 
effulgeo, -ēre, -fulsī, -fulsus to shine out 
excito (1) to arouse 

fūmus, -ī smoke 

Gorgo, Gorgonis (f) Gorgon 

hebeto (1) to dim 

inclementia, -ae severity 

Lacaena, -ae Spartan (woman) 

limbus, -ī fringe 

obdūcē, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus to draw over 
pāreē, -ēre, pāruī, pāritus [+ dat.] to obey 
prius before 

purus, -a,-um pure, bright 

quatio, -ere, quassus sum fo shake 
quonam where to? 

Scaeus, -a, -um Scaean (of a gate of Troy) 
sistē, -ere, stetī, status to stop; settle 
spissus, -a, -um thick 

supero (1) to conquer; kill; survive 
suscit6 fo arouse 

undo (1) to undulate 

visus, -üs view, sight 
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UNIT 36 


Greek nouns 


Background 


The influence of Greece on Roman civilization cannot be downplayed. It 
permeated many aspects of Roman society, including language. Some Greek 
borrowings are easily identifiable by certain rare Latin letters or letter com- 
binations, including: 
e y used to write Greek upsilon: v 

o syllaba, -ae syllable 

m Stylus, -ī writing implement is, exceptionally, not of Greek origin 

e ph for Greek phi: p 

o phalanx, phalangis (f.) phalanx 
e th for Greek theta: 0 

o thermae, -arum warm baths 
e ch for Greek chi: x 

o chorus, -1 chorus 
e z for Greek zeta: G 


o zothéca, -ae private room 


Latin structure 


Many words, including the examples given above, were adapted into Latin 
declension classes. This was not always the situation, however. In the case of 
some nouns, and especially in the case of proper nouns (i.e. the names of 
people and places), the words of Greek origin maintain some semblance of their 
original Greek declensional patterns. 


It is important to emphasize at the outset that the rules for the declension of 
Greek nouns are by no means watertight. Variation occurs within a single noun 
and between prose and poetry. One should deal with each noun on a case-by- 
case basis as it is encountered in reading. 


Greek 1* declension 
Nouns ending in -ë are feminine while those ending in -ās and -és are masculine. 
e Since the bulk of Greek nouns borrowed into Latin are proper names or 


words with no plural, only singular forms exist in the Greek 1* declension. 


o This will be true of the 2" declension as well, although see below for 
the 3" declension. 


e Observe the following three personal names: 


Feminine Masculine 
Nom. Penelope Aeneas Anchises 
Gen. Pēnelopēs Aenéae Anchisae 
Dat. Pénelopae Aenéae Anchisae 
Acc. Pēnelopēn Aenean, Aeneam  Anchisen, Anchisam 
Abl. Pēnelopā Aenēā Anchīsā 


o The vocative is identical to the nominative for feminines. In masculines 
the -s is dropped (Aenēā, Anchīsē), with nouns in -ēs having a variant 
in -a (Anchīsa) 

o Some nouns have an ablative in -ē, such as epitomē epitome 


Greek 2"! declension 
Nouns in -os or -6s can be either masculine or feminine. Nouns in -on are 


neuter. Délos is an island and Ilion is a city, while Androgeos is a personal 
name. 


Nom. Dēlos (f.) Delos Androgeos (m.) _ Ilion (nt.) Troy 
Gen. Deli Androgeī Īliī 

Dat. Delo Androged Ilio 

Acc.  Délon Androgeón Ilion 

Abl. Delo Androged Ilio 
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36 e Delos and Ilion both exhibit alternative forms which indicate a more complete 
Greek nouns transfer to the Latin 2™ declension: 


o nominative Dēlus and accusative Dēlum 
o Ilium alongside Ilion. 


e Androgeī has alternate forms in the genitive and accusative: 


o genitive: Androgeo 
o accusative: Androgeo and Androgeona. 


e The vocative is the same as the nominative in the case of Androgeos and 
Ilion. Dēlos, on the other hand, has a Latin 2™ declension vocative, as do 
other nouns which end in -os: Dele. 


Greek 3" declension 
There are two classes of third declension nouns. 
e Class 1 has all the expected Latin 3* declension endings, aside from a Greek 


accusative singular in -a. 
e Class 2 is a mix of endings of the Latin 2" and 3" declensions. 


Class 1 

Nom. Atlas (m.) Atlas aer (m.) air heros (m.) hero 
Gen. Atlantis aeris herois 

Dat. Atlanti aeri héroi 

Acc. Atlanta aera heroa 

Abl. Atlante aere heroe 


o The vocatives are Atla, aer, and heros, respectively. 
o Āēr and héros both also have the accusatives aerem and heroem. 


Class 2 

Nom. Socrates (m.) Socrates Dido (f.) Dido 
Gen. Socratis, Socrati Didüs, Didonis 
Dat. Socrati Dido, Didoni 
Acc.  Socraten, Socratem Dido, Didonem 
Abl Socrate Dido, Didone 


o The vocatives are Socrates or Socrate and Dido, respectively. 
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Some Greek nouns do have plurals. Most are thrown into the Latin 1* declension 
but a few may exhibit Greek plurals. Most noteworthy are: 


nominative plural in -es Phryges Phrygians 
accusative plural in -as Phrygas Phrygians 
genitive plural in -ðn  Georgicon of the Georgics (name of a literary work) 
genitive plural in -eon Metamorphoseon of the Metamorphoses (literary work) 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following sentences, which come from the authors listed. 


1 sī Venus Aenéan gravida temerāsset in alvo (Ovid Am.) 
2 tamen his Aenean compellat vocibus ultro (Vergil Aeneid) 
3 nunc Aeneas media secum per moenia dücit (Vergil Aeneid) 
4 non tamen Aenean, quamvis male cogitat, odi (Ovid Ep.) 
5 quid miserum, Aenea, lacerās? (Vergil Aeneid) 
6 quo fugis, Aenea? (Vergil Aeneid) 
7 nec di texere Cupencum Aenea veniente suī (Vergil Aeneid) 
8 quod ut aurea vidit Aeneae genetrix (Ovid Met.) 
9 at Venus Aeneae regnat in urbe sut (Ovid Am.) 
10 at vero Aeneas aspectü obmütuit amens (Vergil Aeneid) 
Exercise 2 


Determine what cases the following singular nouns are in. Use the dictionary 
to determine their nominative forms and genders 


I Declension 2" Declension 3” Declension 


1 Leēnidae 5 barbiton 9 aethera 

2 Leēnidān 6 Panthī 10 Thalē 

3 epitomē 7 Panthūs 11 Oedipoda 
4 comētēs 8 barbite 12 Orphēūs 
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Exercise 3 


Using the Greek nouns used as examples in this unit, translate the following 
into Latin. 


The farmer will find Dido in order that she may give him more firs. 
Atlas having been injured, the new hero carried the world. 

If only Androgeos had had water. 

Let us go to Troy! 

The son-in-law of Penelope believes that Anchises lingers many years. 


Un oq UO B2 — 


Reading: Aeneas' father wishes to die with Troy 


“Tum vero omne Ilium in ignis considere visum est et ex īmē Neptünia Troia 
verti. Ac sunt velutr antiquam ornum summis in montibus cum ferro accīsam 
crebrisque bipennibus agricolae certatim Instant eruere. Illa usque minatur et 
tremefacta comam concusso vertice nütat, donec vulneribus paulatim ēvicta 
supremum congemuit trāxitgue à iugis avulsa ruinam. 

Descendo ac dücente deo interque flammam et hostes expedior. Dant tela 
locum flammaeque recedunt. Atque iam perveni ad līmina sedis patriae, genitor 
meus, quem tollere in altos montis optabam primumque petebam. Abnegat excisa 
Troia vitam prodücere exsiliumque pati. Ait: 

*O vos, quibus integer aevi sanguis, solidaeque vires stant suo robore, vos, 
agitate fugam! Si caelicolae voluissent me dücere vitam, has sedes mihi 
servāvissent. Satis et super est. Excidia vidi et captae urbi superāvī. Sic O sic 
positum corpus meum adfati discedite! Ipse manü mortem inveniam. Miserebitur 
hostis exuviasque petet. Facilis tactūra sepulcri est. lam pridem invisus divis et 
inütilis annos demoror ex tempore, quo me divorum pater atque hominum rex 
adflavit ventis fulminis et contigit igni." 

Talibus perstābat fixusque manebat. Nos contra effüsi sumus lacrimis, coniünx 
Creüsa Ascaniusque omnisque domus, ne pater vellet vertere secum cüncta 
fatoque nostro gravi incumbere. Abnegat inque incepto et Isdem sedibus haeret." 


Notes 


crebris bipennibus — frequent are the ax blows 
super — beyond 

superàvi — takes the dative here 

Isdem — variant of eisdem 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


abnegē (1) to deny 

accido, -ere, -cīdī, -cīsus fo cut 
agricola, -ae (m.) farmer 

certātim in competition 

coma, -ae hair; foliage 

concutio, -ere, -cussī, -cussus fo shake 
congemo, -ere, -gemuī fo groan 
dēmoror (1) to linger 

dēscendē, -ere, -scendi, -scēnsus to descend 
expedio, -īre, -pedivi, -peditus to procure; bring out 
exsilium, -ī exile 

iactūra, -ae throwing away 

integer, integra, integrum intact, sound 
invenio, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus to find 
Neptūnius, -a, -um of Neptune 

nüto (1) to sway 

ornus, -ī (f.) ash 

perstē, -āre, -stitī, -status to persist 
prodüco, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus to prolong 
solidus, -a, -um solid 

usgue constantly; even 
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UNIT 37 
Meter |: weight and feet 


Background 
English poetry is based on stress. 


e The stressed syllable of an English word receives greater emphasis, as reflected 
by its higher pitch and greater loudness. 


o The first syllable of weary is stressed, while the second is unstressed. 
e Some words have secondary stresses as well. 


o The first syllable of Tennessee bears a stress which is not as strong as the 
main stress of the final syllable but is stronger than the weak, unstressed 
middle syllable. 


e In phrases one syllable may also bear greater stress than the others. 


o The stressed syllable of the verb pondered trumps the stress of the pronoun 
subject 7 in the phrase J pondered. 


English meter involves the positioning of stressed and unstressed syllables in 
certain specific patterns. Observe the stressed—unstressed rhythm of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s poem The Raven. In the following, the bold syllables are stressed. 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weary 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 

While I nodded nearly napping suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 
“Tis some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber door; 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


NN BWN eR 


Poe’s poem groups pairs of stressed and unstressed syllables into feet. This type 
of foot structure is called a trochee. 


(once up) (on a) (midnight) (dreary) (while I) (pondered) (weak and) (weary) 
(while I) (nodded) (nearly) (napping) (sudden) (ly there) (came a) (tapping) 


Additionally, Poe employs eight feet per line, making his poem an octameter. 
Taking the type of foot which predominates along with the number of feet per 
line gives the type of meter of a work. In the case of The Raven, its structure 
is trochaic octameter. 

Some poets stick to a certain meter slavishly in a given work. In others, 
not so much. The breaking of a meter can be used for its own artistic effect. In 
The Raven the astute reader will observe a few instances where the trochaic 
octameter is broken: 


e In line 2 the second and fourth feet each consist of three syllables: 
(over) (many a) (quaint and) (curious) (volume) (of for) (gotten) (lore) 


e Lines 2, 4 and 5 end on a stressed syllable, whose second, unstressed foot 
element is missing. 


o Notice that all three lines end on the same phonetic sound -or(e). 


e Line 6 is a half-line with only four feet. 


Despite these slight inconsistencies, the poem is still termed trochaic octameter 
because trochees predominate throughout and eight feet occur in every line but 
the last one of a stanza, which is a half-line and thus four feet. 


Latin structure: weight 


Latin poetry also forms syllables into feet and feet into lines. The crucial 
difference from English is how Latin constructs its feet. While English feet are 
centered on stress, Latin feet are centered on weight, contrasting heavy with 
light syllables. 


Heavy syllables 
e A syllable is heavy when it has a long vowel. A vowel is long when: 


o it has a macron 

o it is a diphthong: ae, oe, eu, ei 

o it is followed by two consonants. The two consonants do not need to be 
in the same word. 


m Remember that -x- counts as two consonants since it is pronounced 
as [ks]. 

m h- is ignored 

m When acting as a consonant, -i- lengthens the preceding vowel if short. 
This does not apply to -i- which is medial only as a result of prefixing 
a preposition or adverb to a verb or noun. 
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Contrast Troiae of Troy with biiugī chariot from bis twice and 
iugum yoke. Below, — marks a heavy syllable and U a light one. 


Tro-iae bi-iu-gī 
m The consonant clusters pr, br, tr, dr, cr, and gr (the muta cum liguidā 
clusters) may count as two consonants or as one consonant. The choice 
is up to the author and it varies from work to work. 


Light syllables 


e A syllable is light when none of the above rules applies. Specifically, the 
syllable’s vowel is short if: 


o It does not bear a macron. 

o It is not a diphthong. 

o It is followed by one consonant and this consonant is neither -x- nor an 
-i- between vowels following a prefix. 


Finally, the final syllable of a line may be lengthened by a line-final pause if 
the verse needs a long vowel. 
Latin structure: foot types 


The most common foot-types are: 


Two syllables Three syllables 
Trochee — U Dactyl U U 
Iamb U-— Anapest UU— 
Spondee — — 


There are a wide variety of types of meter employed throughout the history of 
Latin verse. We will focus only on three common types which beginning students 
are likely to encounter. 


Dacytlic hexameter 


As the name suggests, this type of verse uses six feet. 


]* foot  dactyl or spondee 
2" foot dactyl or spondee 
3" foot dactyl or spondee 
4" foot  dactyl or spondee 
5" foot  dactyl 

6" foot trochee or spondee 


Vergil’s Aeneid is written in this verse. Its first and last lines are as follows: 37 


Meter I: 
arma virumque cand Troiae qui primus ab oris weight and 
1 2 3 4 5 6 feet 


— Uu u|— U Uļ | | Juj = 
(Arma vir)(um que ca)(no Tro)(iae qui) (primus ab) (oris) 


vitaque cum gemitü fugit indignata sub umbras 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
—uui—uu|—uuj——|—uu|—-— 
(vitaque)(cum gemi)(tü fugit)(indig)(nata sub)(umbras) 


Hendecasyllable 


This type of verse has eleven syllables per line, divided into five feet as follows: 


1* foot iamb or spondee 
2™ foot dactyl 

3" foot trochee 

4" foot trochee 

5" foot trochee or spondee 


An example of this verse is Catullus 5: 


dein, cum milia multa fecerimus 
1 2 3 4 5 


|— VV | Ar] 
(dein cum) (milia) (multa) (fece)(rimus) 


Limping iambic 


This consists of six feet whose structure is: 


P'foot iamb (spondee or trochee possible) 
2" foot iamb  (spondee or trochee possible) 
3" foot iamb (spondee or trochee possible) 
4" foot iamb 

5" foot iamb 

6" foot spondee or trochee 
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Catullus 8 employs this meter: 


Miser Catulle, dēsinās ineptīre 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
U | U | U JU—| U—|—vU 


(Miser) (Catul)(le, dē)(sinās) (inep)(tire) 


Advanced topics 
A caesura is a word boundary within a foot. 


e Ifthe word boundary immediately follows the head of the foot, or in Latin 
— then it is a masculine caesura. 

e Ifthe word boundary does not immediately follow the head of the foot, or 
in Latin U, then it is a feminine caesura. 


Different types of meter mandate that a caesura should occur in a specific foot 
of each line. In dactylic hexameter, for instance, a masculine caesura usually 
occurs in the third foot and also sometimes in the 4^ foot. Observe the first line 
from Vergil cited earlier. 

A diaeresis is a foot boundary that coincides with a word boundary. Note 
the diaereses between the 4" and 5" feet in the first passage from Vergil. 


Exercise 1 


Scan the following lines from Ovid's Metamorphoses. That 1s, determine whether 
the syllables are heavy and light and what the feet are. Try to determine the 
type of meter this piece is written in. There are two examples of muta cum 
liquida. How is the vowel in front of each treated? As heavy or light? Recall 
that line-final vowels can be lengthened where needed. 


Pyramus et Thisbe, iuvenum pulcherrimus alter, 
altera, guās Oriens habuit, praelata puellis, 
contiguas tenuere domos, ubi dicitur altam 
coctilibus mūrīs cinxisse Semiramis urbem. 
Notitiam primosque gradüs vicinia fecit. 

Tempore crēvit amor; taedae quoque iüre coissent, 
sed vetuere patres; quod non potuere vetare, 

ex aequo captis ardebant mentibus ambo. 


Exercise 2 


Translate the poem in Exercise 1. 


Exercise 3 


Now scan the end of this Catullus piece poem, 8 and try to determine what type 
of meter is being used. Recall that line-final vowels can be lengthened where 
needed. Which line does not scan? Which word has a long vowel which was 
learned as not having a long vowel? 


At tū dolēbis, cum rogaberis nūlla. 
Scelesta, vae tē! Quae tibī manet vita? 
Quis nunc té adibit? Cui vidéberis bella? 
Quem nunc amabis? Cuius esse dicéris? 
Quem basiabis? Cui labella mordébis? 
At tū, Catulle, destinatus obdüra! 


Exercise 4 


Translate the poem in Exercise 3. 


Reading: Aeneas wishes to fight again 


"Rürsus in arma mē feror mortemque miserrimus opto. Nam quod consilium 
aut quae iam fortüna dabatur? 

* Mene efferre meum pedem posse, genitor, te relicto speravisti? Tantum nefas 
patrio ore excidit? S1 superis placet nihil ex tantā urbe relinqui, et sī sedet hoc 
in animo et tē iuvat tē tuosque addere peritürae Troiae — patet ianua istī leto. 
Iamque Pyrrhus, qui natum ante ora patris necat et patrem ipsum ad aras obtruncat 
et qui de multo sanguine Priami venit, ille aderit. 

Hoc erat, alma parens, quid mē per tela, per ignis eripis? Ut cernam mediis 
in penetralibus hostem esse et Ascanium patremque meum iuxtaque Creüsam 
alterum in alterius sanguine mactatos esse? Arma, viri, ferte arma! Vocat lüx 
ultima victos. Reddite me Danais! Sinite ut instaurata proelia revisam! Numquam 
omnes inulti hodié moriemur! 

Hinc ferro accingor rürsus clipeoque sinistram īnsertābam meque extrā tecta 
ferebam. Ecce autem complexa pedes meos in limine coniünx haerebat, 
parvumque lūlum patrī tendebat. 

‘ST peritürus abis, tum nos rape in omnia tecum! Sin tū, expertus, aliquam 
spem ponis in armis sūmptīs, hanc primum domum tütare! Cui parvus Iülus, 
cui pater tuus et ego, coniünx quondam tua dicta, relinquor?’ 

Talia vociferans gemitü tectum omne replēbat.” 
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37 Notes 


Meter I: 
weight and 
feet 


ad — at 
alterum in alterius — one after another 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


extrā [+ acc.] outside 

hodiē today 

inserto (1) to insert; slip 

inultus, -a, -um | unavenged 

neco (1) to kill 

numquam never 

obtrunco (1) to slaughter 
repleo, -ēre, -plēvī, -plētus to fill 
tūtor (1) to watch, protect 
vēciferor (1) to shout 
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UNIT 38 


Meter Il: elision and synizesis 


Background 


It is often the case in meter that a vowel or syllable needs to be syncopated in 
order to fit the meter. This happens frequently in English and is indicated by an 
apostrophe. Observe the following line from Shakespeare's Sonnet 117, which 
is in lambic pentameter. 


And given to time your own dear-purchased right 


By a simple count there are 11 syllables; one too many! To rectify the situation, 
the unstressed vowel of given may be dropped, yielding: 


1 2 3 + 5 
U-—|juou-—|u =| u —| U — 
And giv’n to time your own dear-purchased right 


Latin structure 


In Latin meter unstressed vowels, and in one very specific context the following 
consonant as well, often need to be dropped. There are two such processes: 
elision and synizesis. We'll deal with each in turn. 


Elision 
Elision 1s the deletion of a word-final vowel when immediately followed by a 
vowel in the next word. Recall that h- is ignored. This can be schematically 


illustrated as follows where £ signifies a word boundary and a superscript letter 
with a line through it indicates it is not pronounced. 


Vi Kh)V — "V W(h)V 
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Elision also applies if the first vowel is followed by an -m- in the same word. 
This indicates that final -Vm sequences may have started to be pronounced as 
nasal vowels in Latin. 


Vm& (hV > “# (h)V 


Take the following line from Vergil's Aeneid: 
litora — multum ille et terris iactatus et alto (Aeneid 1.3) 
Trying to scan every syllable results in: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


—U U| U | U | | | u u | — — 
(lītora)— (multum) (ille) (et ter)(ris iac)(tatus et) (alto) 


The problems with such a scansion are that it contains one foot too many, its 
fifth foot is not a dactyl as mandated by dactylic hexameter, and there are some 
unexpected trochees. In order to fix the line, the -um of multum and the -e of 
ille can be elided, since they both occur directly before a vowel: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
—v v| | | [=y v o 


(lītora) — (mult? ille) (etter) (ris iac)(tātus et) (alto) 


It is normal to write elided syllables and not use an apostrophe as does English, 
although the elided syllables are not pronounced when reading out the line. 
It is imperative to emphasize that elision occurs only when needed and is not 
obligatory any time the context for it arises. 


Synizesis 


Synizesis 1s the deletion of a vowel followed directly by another vowel inside 
of the same word. 


VV > "V 


Take the following line, again from Vergil's Aeneid: 


ünius ob noxam et furias Aiacis Oīleī (Aeneid 1.41) 


Trying to scan every syllable results in: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
VU | |v | UU— | NU U 


(ünius) (ob nox)(am et) (furias) (A1a)(cis OTī)(leī) 


This scansion fails for having too many feet, no dactyl in the 5" foot, an iamb, 
and two anapests! 

How can the scansion be fixed? Well, the first two feet actually look quite 
nice, so let us play with the third foot, since this is where the problems begin. 
Eliding the -am of noxam results in: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
UU | | U U| | —UVU|— VU 


(ünius) (ob nox™) (et furi)(as A)(iācis O)(īle)ī 


This scansion is a significant improvement, since we now have a dactyl in the 
5" foot and have rid ourselves of the iamb and two anapests from our first 
scansion. The problem, however, is that the final syllable of the line is not in 
any foot. Applying synizesis to the -e- of Oilei solves the problem: 


1 2 3 4 5 
Uu | | VU | [—uu| 


(ünius) (ob nox™) (et furias A)(iācis O)(īl T) 


As with elision, synizesis does not apply every time the context for it 1s satisfied. 
In this line, for instance, the context for synizesis is met in ünius, furias and 
twice in Oīleī. Synizesis of only the third vowel of Oīleī is needed, however, 
since applying synizesis only here can fix the line and result in a scansion that 
fits the meter. 


Exercise 1 

Return to Unit 37 and see if you can now make the third line of Exercise 3 
scan. 

Exercise 2 

Scan Catullus 85, a short two-line poem. It is an elegiac couplet which consists 
of a hexameter followed by a pentameter. The pentameter line in elegiac couplets 


consists of the following structure: two feet, half foot, two feet, half foot. The 
types of feet used for both lines are dactyls and spondees. 
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Odi et amo. Quaré id faciam fortasse requires. 
Nescio sed fieri sentio et excrucior 


Exercise 3 


Translate the poem in Exercise 2. 


Exercise 4 


Scan the following lines from Catullus 7 and determine the meter. There is an 
instance of a short vowel before a muta cum liquida. Is this vowel scanned as 
long or short in this poem? 


Quaeris quot mihi basiationes 

tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 
Quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 
lāsarpīciferīs iacet Cyrenis, 

Orāclum Iovis inter aestuðsī 

et Battī veteris sacrum sepulcrum; 

aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
furtivos hominum vident amores: 

tam te basia multa basiare 

vēsānē satis et super Catullo est, 

quae nec pernumerāre cūrlēsī 

possint nec mala fascinare lingua. 


Exercise 5 


Translate the passage in Exercise 4. 


Reading: A divine sign and Aeneas leaves 


“Subitum mirabile dictü monstrum orītur. Namque inter mantis oraque maestorum 
parentum ecce levis apex summo dē vertice Juli visus est fundere lümen. Tāctū 
innoxia flamma lambit mollis comas et circum tempora pascitur. Nos pavidi 
trepidare metü crinemque flagrantem excutere et sanctos ignes restinguere fontibus. 
At pater Anchises oculos ad sidera laetus extulit et caelo palmas cum voce tetendit: 

‘Iuppiter omnipotens, sī flecteris precibus ūllīs, aspice nos! Hoc tantum: sī 
pietate meremur, dà deinde augurium, pater, atque haec omina firmā!” 

Vix ea fatus erat senior, subitoque fragore intonuit laevum, et de caelo stella 
per umbras lapsa et facem dücens multa cum lüce cucurrit. Illam super summa 


culmina tecti labentem claramque cernimus sé in Īdaeā silva condere, signan- 
temque viam. Tum longo līmite sulcus dat lücem. Lātē circum loca sulphure 
fümant. 

Hic vero victus genitor meus sé tollit ad auras adfaturque deos et sanctum 
sidus adorat: 

‘Iam iam nülla mora est. Sequor et qua dücitis adsum, di patrii. Servāte 
domum! Servāte nepotem! Vestrum hoc augurium, vestroque in nümine Troia 
est. Cedo equidem, nate, nec tibi comes īre recūsē.” 

Dixerat ille, et iam per moenia clarior ignis auditur, propiusque aestüs incendia 
volvunt. 

‘Ergo age, care pater, cervīcī nostrae te impone! Ipse subibo umeris nec labor 
iste mē gravābit. Quocumque res cadent, ūnum et commüne periculum, tna 
salüs nobis ambobus erit. Mihi parvus lülus sit comes, et longe servet mea 
vestigia coniünx. 

Vos, famuli, animis vestris advertite quae dicam! Est tumulus templumque 
vetustum desertum Cereris ex urbe. Iuxtaque antiqua cupressus multos per annos 
servata est religione patrum. Hanc ex diversis sedem in ünam veniemus. Tü, 
genitor, cape sacra manü patriosque penātīs. Me, bello ē tanto digressum et 
caede recenti, attrectare est nefas, donec me flumine vivo abluerē.” 

Haec fatus super latos umeros subiectaque colla insternor pellem leonis 
fulvum, succedoque oneri. Dextrae manui sé parvus lūlus implicāvit sequiturque 
patrem non passibus aequis. Pone venit coniünx." 


Notes 


laevum — on the left 
vivo — flowing 
oneri — referring to Anchises 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


abluo, -ere, -lui, -lütus to purify 
adverto, -ere, -vertī, -versus to turn toward 
apex, apicis (m.) point 

attrecto (1) to touch, handle 

cedo, -ere, cessi, cessus to yield 
cupressus, -ī (f.) cypress 

digredior, -ī, -gressus sum to depart 
firmo (1) to confirm 

fons, fontis (m.) spring; water; source 
fümo (1) to smoke 

gravo (1) to burden 

Idaeus, -a,-um of Mt. Ida 

innoxius, -a, -um harmless 

Instern6, -ere, -strāvī, -strātus to spread 
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38 leo, leonis (m.) lion 


Meter II: limes, līmitis (m.) path 
elision and mereor, -ērī, meritus sum fo earn 
synizesis passus, -ūs pace 


pellis, pellis (£) hide, skin 
prex, precis (f.) prayer 
quocumque wherever 
restinguo, -ere, -stīnxī, -stīnctus to extinguish 
stella, -ae star 

subitus, -a, -um sudden 
sulphur, sulphuris (nt. sulfur 
tactus, -üs touch 

trepido (1) to tremble 
tumulus, -1 mound 
vestigium, -1 footstep, track 
vetustus, -a, -um ancient 
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UNIT 39 


Archaic Latin 


Background 


Languages are always changing. Just as the English spoken nowadays is far 
removed from that spoken by Shakespeare and even further removed from that 
spoken by Chaucer, Latin too was not a stable entity throughout the many 
centuries it was spoken. Both this and the following unit try to give a notion of 
the different stages that preceded and followed the Classical Latin introduced 
in this book and in JBL. 


Archaic Latin 


Archaic Latin, also termed Old Latin, is the name given to the stage of Latin 
represented in the earliest known inscriptions down to the middle of the second 
century BCE. Common authors towards the end of this period include Livius 
Andronicus, Plautus, and Terence. Differences between this stage of Latin and 
Classical Latin cut across spelling, verbs, and nouns. This chapter will focus on 
differences from the last two, though differences in spelling will be noticed in 
examples illustrating the other two categories. This chapter is by no means 
exhaustive but provides only a few points to illustrate the differences between 
Archaic and Classical Latin. As is the usual practice in the study of inscriptions, 
forms which occur only in inscriptions are capitalized. 


Verbs 


S-futures and s-subjunctives 


Several verbs exhibit a unique stem with an -s- suffix, which expressed the 
future with one set of endings but a subjunctive with another. 
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39 e Note that the -s- combines with -g- and -c- as -x- 


Archaic T Verb s-future s-subjunctive 
agere to do axo J will do axim / would do 
capere fo take capso / will take capsim / would take 
facere to do faxo I will do faxim / would do 


prohibere to prevent  prohibesso / will prevent prohibessim / would... 


e A relic survives in the Classical Latin expression haud ausim / would hardly 
dare, from augēre to dare 


Thematic aorist subjunctives 


Some verbs exhibit what looks like a present subjunctive built to a past form, 
termed an aorist, which no longer survives. 


Verb Thematic aorist subjunctive 
afferre to bring attulās you might bring 
attingere to touch attigās you might touch 
ēvenīre to happen évenat it might happen 


3" sg. perfect and subjunctive in -d 


A -d occurs in place of Classical Latin -t in some perfect forms. Note the vowel 
before this -d 


Archaic Latin Classical Latin 
FECED fecit 
SIED sit 


Passive infinitive 


An older present passive infinitive of 3™ conjugation verbs is attested in -ier 


Archaic Latin Classical Latin 


FIGIER to be fixed figi 
GNOSCIER to be learned | nosci 
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Nouns 


Ablative singulars in -d 


This older ablative form is attested for all five declensions 


Archaic Latin Classical Latin 
SENTENTIAD opinion sententia 
FILEOD son filio 
LEGED law lege 
MAGISTRATUD magistrate magistrātū 
DIED day die 


1* declension genitive singular in -ās 


Archaic Latin Classical Latin 
vias of the road viae 
terras of the land terrae 


e A relic of this survives in Classical Latin paterfamilias master of the house 


2” declension genitive singular in -o(s)io 


Archaic Latin Classical Latin 
POPLIOSIO of Publius Publii 
VALESIOSIO of Valerius Valerii 
TITOIO of Titus Titi 


4" declension genitive singular in -uos 
Archaic Latin Classical Latin 


SENATUOS of the senate senātūs 


Exercise 1 


Rewrite the inscription in this and the following exercises in Classical Latin. 
Use the translation to help determine the grammatical role of the various words 
and the shape of the words so as to know what to look up in the Latin to English 
dictionary at the back of the book. 
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From a tombstone in the late second century BCE: 


FVIT ATISTIA VXOR MIHEI 

FEMINA OPITVMA VEIXSIT 

QVOIVS CORPORIS RELIQVIAE 

QVOD SVPERANT SVNT 

IN HOC PANARIO 

Atistia was my wife. She lived a very good woman. Of whose body the 
remains that are left are in this breadbasket. 


Exercise 2 


What appears to be grammatically incorrect in the previous inscription? 


Exercise 3 
A stone inscription, called the Lapis Satricanus, from aound 500 BCE: 


STETERAI POPLIOSIO VALESIOSIO SUODALES MAMARTEI 
The companions of Publius Valerius have erected (this) to Mars. 


Exercise 4 
Part of a bronze tablet, the Senātūs Cēnsultum dē Bacchānālibus, from 186 BCE: 


ITA SENATVS AEQVOM 
CENSVIT, VTEIQUE EAM FIGIER IOVBEATIS UVBEI 
FACILVMED GNOSCIER POTISIT 
And the Senate thought it proper that you order it be attached where it 
can most easily become known 


Exercise 5 


An inscription from a bowl, the Garigliano Bowl, from the first half of the fifth 
century BCE: 


ESOM KOM MEOIS SOKIOIS TRIBOS AUDEOM DUOM NEI 

PARI MED 

I am with my three companions (the possession) of the two Audii. Do not 
take possession of me! 


Exercise 6 39 
Archaic Latin 
An inscription from a bowl, the Duenos inscription, from around 580—570 BCE. 
To make this a little more challenging, the word boundaries are left out, as on 
the original. 


IOVESATDEIVOSQOIMEDMITAT 
(He) who sends me swears to the gods 


Reading: Aeneas loses his wife 


“Ferimur per opaca loca, et me, quem düdum non ülla iniecta tela movebant 
neque glomerati Graii adverso ex agmine, nunc omnes aurae terrent. Omnis 
sonus excitat me suspensum et pariter comitique onerique timentem. 

Iamque propinquabam portis omnemque videbar viam ēvāsisse, subito cum 
visus est creber sonitus pedum ad auris adesse. Genitor per umbram prospiciens 
exclamat: 

‘Nate, fuge, nate! Propinquant. Ardentīs clipeos atque aera micantia cerno." 

Hic nescio quod male nümen amicum mihi trepido confüsam mentem 
eripuit. Namque dum excedo nētā regione viarum et aviam cursü sequor, heu 
fatone misero erepta coniünx Creüsa substitit. Errāvitne ab alià viā seu lassa 
resedit? Incertum est. Nec illa post reddita est oculis meis. Nec prius amissam 
respexi corpusve reflexi quam tumulum antiquae Cereris sedemque sacrātam 
venimus. Hic demum collectis omnibus üna defuit. Comites natumque virumque 
fefellit. 

Quem hominumque deorumque non incüsavi amens? Aut quid crüdelius in 
eversa urbe vidi? Ascanium Anchisenque patrem Teucrosque penatis commendo 
sociis. Curva in valle recondo. Ipse urbem repeto et cingor fulgentibus armis. 
Stat mihi casüs omnis renovare omnemque per Troiam reverti et rürsus caput 
periculis obiectare. 

Principio müros obscüraque limina portae, quà gressum extuleram, repeto. 
Vestigia retro observata sequor per noctem et lümine lüstro. Horror ubique 
animo est, simul ipsa silentia terrent. Inde domum, si forte pedem, sī forte mea 
coniünx tulisset, mē refero. Inruerant Danai et tectum omne tenebant. Īlicet 
ignis edax summa ad fastigia vento volvitur. Exsuperant flammae, furit aestus 
ad auras." 
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Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


āvius, -a, -um  pathless 

confundo, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to confuse 
dēsum, deesse, dēfuī to be missing 
dūdum a little while ago 

edāx, edācis consuming 

exsupero (1) to overpower 

fulgeo, -ēre, fulsī to shine 

lassus, -a, -um fired 

obiecto (1) to expose to 

observo (1) to observe 

opācus, -a, -um dark 

principio at first 

propinquo (1) [+ dat.] to approach 
reflecto, -ere, -flexi, -flexus to turn back 
revertor, -1, -versus sum fo return 


UNIT 40 
Late Latin 


Background 


Classical Latin is divided into the Golden Age and the Silver Age. The former 
ended with the death of the poet Ovid in 17/18 CE and the latter with the death 
of the emperor Marcus Aurelius in 180 CE. The ensuing period is termed Late 
Latin and lasted until Latin developed into the various Romance languages. 
Major writers of the Late Latin period include Saints Jerome and Augustine. 

As in the previous unit, only a sampling of some of the changes, primarily 
morphological, are highlighted. 


Verbs 


Loss of deponent verbs 


Many verbs lose their deponent inflection in favor of active forms 


Classical Latin Late Latin 


loqui to speak loquere 
conari to try conare 
mīrārī fo admire mirare 


Past active participle 

Present active participles are sometimes used as past active participles. 

e Recall that Classical Latin had no past active participles outside of deponent 
verbs. 


Classical Latin Late Latin 


proficiscéns setting out setting out ~ having set out 
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New periphrastic constructions 


| Perfect passive 


The perfect passive system replaces the forms of sum, esse with those from its 
3" principal part, ful 


Classical Latin Late Latin 
factum est it was made factum fuit 
factum erat it had been made factum fuerat 
factum erit it will have been made factum fuerit 
factum esse to have been made factum fuisse 


This change is tied to the general loss of special passive endings. The perfect 
passive forms of Classical Latin became the present passive of Late Latin. 


Classical Latin Late Latin 


clauditur it is closed clausum est it is closed 
clausum est it has been closed 


Il Imperfect active 


The imperfect competes with the following collocation: 
present participle + imperfect of esse 


Classical Latin Late Latin 


cupiebat s/he was desiring cupiens erat 
circumcingébant they were surrounding circumcingentés erant 


Ill Future active 


The future is expressed via: 


infinitive + present of habere 


Classical Latin Late Latin 
dicet s/he will say dicere habet 
cognoscetis you will learn cognoscere habetis 


e [n some areas of the Roman world, other verbs were used in place of habere, 
such as dēbēre in Sardinia and velle in Romania. 


Nouns and pronouns 40 
Late Latin 


Mix of 3 declension ablative i-stem forms 


Classical Latin Late Latin 

vetere old vetere ~ veterī 
conclāvī conclave conclave ~ conclavi 
priore prior priore ~ priori 


Loss of neuter pronominal forms in -ud 


Classical Latin Late Latin 
illud = that illum 
aliud other alium 


Loss of independent ablative 


The independent ablative was lost in favor of prepositions 


Classical Latin Late Latin 


hac die on this day in hac die 
prece victus conquered by prayer 4 prece victus 


Syntax 


There were multiple syntactic changes in the expression of specific types of 
subordinate clauses. Only a very small sampling is offered here. 


Indirect statement 


The accusative + infinitive construction of Classical Latin is replaced by one 
with a subordinating conjunction such as quod, quia, quoniam and ut followed 
by either indicative or subjunctive 

Classical Latin 

Ignoras benignitatem Dei ad paenitentiam tē addūcere? 

Do you not know that the kindness of God leads you to repentance? 

Late Latin 


Ignoras quoniam benignitas Det ad paenitentiam tē addūcit? 259 
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Result clauses 


The indicative is used in place of the subjunctive 


Classical Latin 


Tantam altitūdinem ascendī ut sīcut ārea vidērētur esse terra sub mē 
I climbed so great a height that the earth below me seemed to be like a 
threshing floor. 


Late Latin 


Tantam altitūdinem ascendī ut sīcut ārea vidēbātur esse terra sub mē 


Pronouns 


The use of demonstratives increases. This is a step toward the development 
of the definite articles seen in French le, la, les, Italian il, la, i, le and Spanish 
el, la, los, las. 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following passage from Egeria, a nun from southern France who 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land around 381—384. This passage comes from 
a later copy of the original and dates to sometime between 384 and 540. 


Cum autem mane factum fuerit, procedit omnis populus in ecclesia māiēre, 
id est ad martyrium, aguntur etiam omnia, quae consuetüdinària sunt agī; 
praedicant presbyteri, postmodum episcopus, aguntur omnia legitima, id 
est, offertur iuxta consuetüdinem, qua dominica die consuevit fierr; sed 
eadem adceleratur missa in martyrium, ut ante hora tertia fiat. 


Exercise 2 

Answer the following questions which deal with the passage in Exercise 1. 

1 Is the subjunctive used where expected? 

2 Which word appears to have switched gender from its Classical Latin gender? 


3 Which preposition takes a case different from the Classical Latin norm? 
4 Are there traces of the Classical Latin passive system? 


Exercise 3 


Translate this further excerpt from Egeria’s work: 


Et at ubi diaconus perdixerit omnia, quae dicere habet, dicet orationem 
primum episcopus et orat pro omnibus; et sic orant omnes, tam fideles 
quam et cathecümini simul. Item mittet vocem diaconus, ut ünusquisque, 
quomodo stat, cathecüminus inclinet caput; et sic dicet episcopus stàns 
benedictionem super cathecüminos. Item fit oratio et denuo mittet diaconus 
vocem et commonet, ut ünusquisque stans fidelium inclinent capita sua; 
item benedicet fideles episcopus et sic fit missa Anastasī. Et incipient 
episcopo ad manum accedere singuli. 


Exercise 4 


Answer the following questions related to the passage in Exercise 3. 


1 
2 


u 


Is the subjunctive used where expected? 

Is there an instance where a verb does not agree with its subject grammati- 
cally but does in sense? 

There is only one future in this passage. What is it? 

Which verbs appear to have changed conjugations? 


Exercise 5 


Translate this fragment of a larger poem by St. Columba, 521—597. The differ- 
ent parts of the poem begin with each successive letter of the alphabet. This is 
the excerpt for Q. 


Quis ad condictum Domini 
montem ascendit Sinai? 
Quis audivit tonitrua 

ultra modum sonantia? 
Quis clangorem perstrepere 
ēnormitātis buccinae? 

Quis quoque vidit fulgura 
in gyro coruscantia? 

Quis lampadés et iacula 
saxaque collidentia 

praeter Isrāhēlīticī 

Moysen iūdicem populi? 
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Reading: Creusa visits Aeneas 


"Procedo et Priamī sēdēs arcemque reviso. Iam in porticibus vacuīs, asylo 
Iünonis, Phoenix et dirus Ulixes, custodes lecti, praedam adservabant. Hic 
undique Troia gaza est, quae incensis ex adytis erepta est. Hic mensa deorum 
crateresque auro solidi, captivaque vestis congeritur. Puerī et pavidae matres 
longo ordine stant circum. 

Ausus sum quin etiam voces iactare per umbram. Vias clamore implēvī. 
Maestus Creüsam nequiquam ingeminans iterumque iterumque vocavi. Quaerenti 
et tectis urbis sine fine ruenti, infelix simulacrum atque umbra ipstus Creüsae 
visa est mihi. Ante meos oculos imago visa est maior nota. Obstipuī. Steterunt 
comae et vox in faucibus haesit. 

Tum illa sic adfārī et cüras meas his dictis demere: 

‘Quid tantum tē īnsānē dolori indulgere iuvat? O dulcis coniunx. Non haec 
sine nümine divorum eveniunt. Nec tē hinc comitem Creüsam asportare fās est. 
Nec ille regnator Olympi superi sinit. 

Longa tibi exsilia et vastum aequor arandum est. Terram Hesperiam venies, 
ubi Lydius Thybris inter arva opima fluit, lēnī agmine. Illic sunt res laetae 
regnumque et regia coniünx parta tibi. Lacrimas dilectae Creūsae pelle! Non 
ego Myrmidonum sedes Dolopumve superbas aspiciam aut Graiis matribus 
servitum 1bo — ego Dardanis et divae Veneris nurus. Sed me magna deorum 
genetrix his in oris detinet. lamque vale et serva amorem nati commūnis!” 

Haec ubi dicta dedit, mē lacrimantem et multa volentem dicere deseruit. 
Illa tenuīsgue in auras recessit. Ter conatus sum ibi collo bracchia circumdare. 
Ter früstra comprehensa imāgē effügit manüs, pār levibus ventis volucrique 
simillima somno. 

Sic démum socios consūmptā nocte reviso. Atque hic admirans ingentem 
numerum comitum novorum adflüxisse invenio. Matres virosque, collectam 
exsilio pübem, miserabile vulgus invenio. Undique convenere cum animis 
opibusque. Parati sunt pelago dedücere in quascumque terras velim. 

Iamque Lūcifer in iugis Idae summae surgēbat dūcēbatgue diem. Danai 
obsessa līmina portarum tenebant, nec spēs opis ülla dabatur. Cessī et sublato 
genitore montis petīvī.” 


Notes 


convenere — 3" pl. perfect alternative for convenerunt 
animis — courage 


Vocabulary for Aeneid excerpt 


adfluo, -ere, -flūxī, -flixus to flow in 
admiror (1) to admire 
adservo (1) to guard 


arē (1) to plow 

asporto (1) to carry away 

asylum, -ī sanctuary 

bracchium, -ī arm 

captivus, -a, -um seized 

comprehendo, -ere, -prehendī, -prehensus to grasp 
congero, -ere, -gessī, -gestus to collect, accumulate 
conor (1) to try, attempt 

consumo, -ere, -sūmpsī, -sumptus fo consume 
Dardanis, Dardanidis (f.) Trojan woman 
dēdūcē, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus to launch 

demo, -ere, dēmpsī, dēmptus to take away 
detineo, -ēre, -tenuī, -tentus to detain 

ēveniē, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus to occur, happen 
Īda, -ae Mt. Ida 

indulgeē, -ēre, -dulsī, -dultus to indulge in 
iterum again 

lēnis, lēne slow 

Lūcifer, -© morning star 

Lydius, -a, -um Lydian 

ops, opis (f.) wealth; power; help 

Phoenix, Phoenīcis (m.) Phoenix 

procedo, -ere, -cessī, -cessus to go forward 
servio, -īre, servīvī, servitus [+ dat.] to serve 
tenuis, tenue fine, thin 

Thybris, Thybridis (m.) Tiber River 
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KEY TO EXERCISES 


Unit 1 


1 1 And I hardly dare to say these things 2 Whose name do I not dare to say? 
3 The next light rises, most pleasing by much 4 And a great shout was arising 
from both sides 5 But from its middle, a hill of sorts was rising 6 What do we 
promise to our troops? 7 And thus he says: “Aim for the stars, men” 8 One 
small box from the many follows me here 9 Moreover I had then followed that 
itself 10 The faces of the boys who feed on the royal food 


2 1 The colonists of Rome admire the fierce sea. 2 Holding the offspring of 
cruel Paris, the fugitive had even dared to snatch the gueen. 3 The haughty 
goddess did not trust the remaining Romans. 4 The rather distinguished man, 
wandering to Rome by means of a chariot, was following the fates. 5 On account 
of the destruction of the heavenly kingdom the people will not have rejoiced. 
6 They sang about all the masses having risen from the sea. 7 The Roman queen 
promises to restore the kingdom. 8 How fierce is the pain which will rise because 
of injustices? 9 The people, whom the odious and fierce fates hear, suffer the 
cruelest misfortunes. 10 The dear goddess, whom I cherish, already promised 
to establish a city. 


3 1 Asprum aequor miratur colonus Romae. 2 Tenentēs progeniem saevi 
Paridis, profugi ausi erant reginam etiam rapere. 3 Superbae deae non fisae sunt 
reliquiis Romanis. 4 Fata virī Insignidrés sequebantur curro Romam errantes. 
5 Ob excidium caelestis regni populi non gavisi erunt. 6 Cecinit omnes moles 
oritas 4 mari. 7 Pollicentur reginae Romànae regnum reponere. 8 Quanti asperi 
dolores orientur iniūrlīs? 9 Populi, quos invisa atque immita fata audiunt, 
patiuntur saevissimos cāsūs. 10 Carae deae iam, quàs foveo, pollicitae sunt 
urbem condere. 


4 1 Quis Romae natus est? 2 Sol orietur et gaudebitis. 3 Currum Karthagine 
ad Italiam secüta erat. 4 Errāns per divitia oppida, nihil passus est. 5 Passi 


excidium belli, cives deis caelestibus fīsī sunt. 


5 nāscor, -ī, natus sum to be born 


Reading: 

I sing about weapons and a man. He was the first man, who as a fugitive came 
from the coasts of Troy to Italy and the Lavinian shores. Tossed much on both 
lands and the deep sea by the force of the upper ones [i.e. gods], he had suffered 
many things in war on account of cruel Juno, before he established the city 
Rome and installed the gods in Latium. The Latin race, Roman fathers, and the 
high walls of Rome were born from Troy. 

Muse, recount to me the causes, by which the queen of gods forced a dis- 
tinguished man to undergo so many misfortunes and to encounter so many tasks. 
By whom had she been offended? What was she angry at? How much anger is 
there to the heavenly spirits [i.e. gods]? 

An ancient city was Carthage, which Tyrian colonists held. It was situated 
opposite Italy and the mouths of the Tiber. It was a wealthy city most fierce 
with respect to zeal of war. Juno is reported to have cherished this one (city) 
more than all lands, the Island of Samos being held after. Here were her weapons, 
here was her chariot. Then the goddess now cherishes it and extends the kingdom 
to be for all races, if the fates may allow (it). 

But indeed she had heard about the offspring, which will come from Trojan 
blood and will overturn Carthaginian fortresses. From here she had heard about 
the people ruling far and wide, who, haughty in war, will come for the destruction 
of Carthage. In this way the Fates had rolled. Fearing it and mindful of the old 
war, which she had first waged on Troy for (her) dear Argos, Juno was enraged. 
Not yet even had the reasons of (her) anger and cruel sorrow fallen from her soul. 
The judgment of Paris remains stored deep in her mind as does the insult of 
(her) rejected shape and the odious race and the honors of snatched Ganymede. 
She was enraged by all these things. Because of these things, she kept the Trojans 
— the remains of the Greeks and fierce Achilles — tossed on the whole sea, away 
from Latium. They wandered for many years, driven by the fates around all 
seas. Of such great difficulty was the establishing (of) the Roman race. 


Unit 2 


1 1 But, if it is made slower than we want 2 But it is made most favorable 
by your wisdom 3 No mention was made about that law 4 And force was made 
against the walls from all sides 5 We see this being done daily 6 We see or hear 
something being done dreadfully 7 But nevertheless enough will be done by us 
and there will be no sparing of (our) labor 8 That which will certainly be made 
9 These were done at the shallows of the passage and the marsh 10 But at one 
time bonds of money were being made 


2 1 Aeolus was made the king of clouds and storms. 2 The ship of Ajax, which 
was thrown onto the deep sea, had been made by the command of the household 
gods. 3 Indeed these twice seven ships are made fast. 4 The offspring of Acolus 
will be made king of dark caves. 5 There are very beautiful nymphs to the father 
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of Minerva, by whom the Sicilian land is being made. 6 Ships of the master 
were being made by the command of the king. 7 All hearts are made happy at 
the banquets of the divine ones. 8 The reins having been made, Aeolus will 
tame and regulate the winds. 


3 1 Excidium Romae bellis factum erat. 2 Luctans nübes, Aeolus omnipotens 
rex fit. 3 Quando cor eius forte fiet? 4 Ventīs ab Iove factis Aeolus ütitur. 
5 Namque undae sonorae obruentesque à parente aequorum fiebant. 


Reading: 

Hardly out of the view of Sicilian land they, happy, were setting sail into the 
deep and were plowing the foams of salt with (their) bronze, when Juno, guarding 
the eternal wound under (her) chest [1.e. in her heart] asked herself these (things): 
“(Am) I conquered? From the beginning ought I stop? Am I not able to divert 
the king of the Trojans from Italy? Indeed I am forbidden by the fates. Was 
Minerva not able to burn up a fleet of Greeks? Was she not able to sink those 
very ones on the sea on account of the harm and rage(s) of Ajax (son of) Oileus 
alone? She herself hurled the swift fire of Jupiter from the clouds and scattered 
ships and she overturned the seas by means of winds. That one [i.e. Ajax], 
exhaling flames, (his) chest having been pierced, she snatched by a whirlpool 
and impaled (him) with a sharp rock. Yet I, who walk as the queen of the divine 
ones and sister and wife of Jupiter, together with (my) race wage war for so 
many years. Will anyone adore the divine power of Juno henceforth or will 
(any) humble (one) place honor on (my) altars?" 

(Her) heart inflamed, the goddess, pondering such (things) with herself comes 
to Aeolia, the country of rain clouds, which is pregnant with raging south winds. 
Here in a vast cave, king Aeolus controls wrestling winds and roaring storms 
by (his) command and restrains (them) by chains and prison. They, angry, roar 
with a great rumble around the barriers of the mountain. In his lofty fortress 
Aeolus sits, holding (his) scepter, and he tames the spirits and regulates (their) 
angers. If he were not to do this, indeed the swift winds would carry the seas 
and lands and deep sky with them and they would sweep (them) through the 
skies. But Jupiter, almighty father, fearing this hid them in dark caves, and placed 
a mass and high mountains above. And he made Aeolus king, in order that he 
might know by a certain agreement both to control (them) and, commanded, to 
give lax reins. To him then suppliant Juno used these words: 

“Aeolus, indeed the father of the divine ones and king of men gave to you 
to both calm and lift the waves by wind. A race, hostile to me, carrying con- 
quered household gods and Troy, sail on the Tyrrhenian sea to Italy. Strike (you) 
force onto the winds and crush the ships! Or drive (them) diverse and scatter 
(their) bodies on the sea! I have twice seven nymphs with surpassing body, of 
whom the most beautiful in form, Deiopea, I will join (to you) by means of a 
stable marriage and I will call (her) your own. With you she will pass all years 
and she will make you a parent with beautiful offspring." 


Aeolus said these (things) in reply: “Your task, o queen, is to ascertain what 
you desire. It is right for me to perform (your) commands. You win over for 
me whatever this (is) of a kingdom, you win over for me (this) scepter and 
Jupiter. You give me (the opportunity) to recline at the banquets of the divine 
ones of the clouds and you make me the master of storms.” 


Unit 3 


1 1 vectus esse 2 ferire 3 excussürus esse 4 iacuisse 5 intentārī 6 vehi 7 feriri 
8 intentavisse 9 excussus esse 


2 1 Shouts of sailors begin to pour out from the ships, splitting open. 2 Hector 
appears to have been twisted through the ether by the south wind and the east 
wind. 3 We hasten to split open the sides of the shields with rocks. 4 The 
towering gates are accustomed to be opened. 5 They wish to carry the old 
treasure from the sandbank to the home. 


3 1 Voluī inimicos intentatos esse. 2 Oculis beātīs gaudere fidis cum sociis 
properat/mātūrat. 3 Solebant frīgorem undarum sentire. 4 Nauta apparet mortem 
vidisse. 5 Mors apparet à nauta visa esse. 


Reading: 

When these (things) had been said, the spear point having been turned he [1.e. 
Aeolus] struck the hollow mountain into its side. The winds, as a line of soldiers 
having been made, rush where the gate has been given and blow through the 
lands in a whirlwind. They pressed on the sea and together the east wind, the 
south wind, and the south-west wind, crowded with gusts, rush from the lowest 
seats across the whole sea. They turn vast waves to the shores. The shout of 
men and the rattling of ropes follow. Suddenly rain clouds tear away the sky 
and day from the eyes of the Trojans. Black night lies on the sea. The skies 
thundered and the ether flashes with frequent fires. All (things) threaten present 
death to men. 

Immediately the limbs of Aeneas loosen from cold. Holding double palms 
to the stars, he groans and says such (things) by his voice: 

*O they were three times and four times happy, to those whom it happened 
that (they) perished before the faces of (their) fathers under the high walls of 
Troy! O Diomedes, strongest of the Greek race! Why had I not been able to 
meet my death on Trojan fields and this my life pour out by your right hand, 
where cruel Hector lies by the arrow of Achilles, where huge Sarpedon now 
lies, where the river Simois rolls (over) so many shields of men and helmets 
and strong bodies, (all) snatched under waves?" 

The rustling gust strikes the sail (which was) to the one hurling such things 
[1.e. Aeneas], and it lifts waves to the stars. The oars are being broken. Then 
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the prow turns away and [the prow] gives its side to the waves. A towering 
mountain of water, all in a mass, follows. Some sailors hang on the highest 
wave, to others a wave splitting open, opens the land. The surge rages with 
sands. The south wind twists three ships, having been snatched away, into hiding 
rocks (rocks the Italians call Arae, which are in the middle of waves and are 
like an enormous back on the highest sea). Eurus forces three (ships) away from 
the deep sea and into short [1.e. shallow water] and strikes them onto sandbanks 
in shallows, miserable to see, and girds (them) by mounds of sand. Before his 
very eyes a huge wave from a whirlpool strikes into one ship, which was carrying 
the Lycians and faithful Orontes. The master, leaning forward, is cast off and 
is rolled into (his) head. Yet driving around that ship three times a wave twists 
in the same place, and a swift whirlpool swallows it in the sea. Scattered (men) 
swimming appear in the vast gulf, weapons of men and planks and Trojan 
treasure through the waves. Already the storm conquered the mighty ship of 
Ilioneus, already (the ship) of strong Achates; the storm by which Abas is carried 
and by which old Aletes (is carried). The joints of the sides having become 
loose, every ship receives the hostile rain and they split open with fissures. 


Unit 4 


1 1 He said that Antiochus had found a bed in the temple 2 And indeed the 
witness himself did not say, after the sign had been inspected, that we brought 
forward a false thing 3 Because of courage he said that you victors live 4 I know 
that bitter hatred surrounds 5 And indeed I remember that I had been nailed on 
a high cross for more than an hour 6 Indeed I remember that you wrote to me 
with almost the same words 7 Indeed I forget that Roscius and Cluvius are 
first-rate men 8 All together they think it to be the greatest praise 9 The immortal 
gods think it is owed to them 10 And they do not think it safe to touch yet 


2 1 S/he said that Neptune had heard the ruin of the sea. 2 We remember all the 
standing water pouring back into the halls. 3 S/he will announce to the brother 
that (their) father 1s quickly leading the wheels back to the crowd. 4 By chance 
s/he was saying that the crowd was gathering in the hall. 5 Cymothoe thought 
that the sun was not led back by Neptune. 6 Raise up (your) trident, Neptune! 
Do you not think that the peaceful horses are going to fall? 7 I hope that the 
obscure crowd is guided by a torch. 8 S/he says that confidence often is silent but 
deceit disturbs. 9 They heard then that the riot was thrust off by Neptune's trident. 
10 S/he understands that (her/his) brother suppresses the swelling torches at home. 


3 1 Arbitrati sumus/cogitavimus/putavimus curros eum Karthāginem lātūrēs 
esse. 2 Neptünus sperat inimicum suum lovem nunc silere. 3 Meministine eum 
saepe pletate fatum esse. 4 Arbitratur/cogitat/putat saepe frigorem ab Iove 
reductum irl. 5 Nemo arbitratur/cogitat/putat fortes mortem luctārī. 


Reading: 

Meanwhile Neptune heard the sea (with its) great rumble and the storm, (which 
had) been sent out, being mixed (together), and the standing waters pour back 
from the lowest depths. He was strongly disturbed. Looking out, he raised up 
(his) peaceful head out from the highest wave on the deep sea. He sees that 
Aeneas’ fleet had been scattered on the whole sea and the Trojans suppressed 
by the waves and the ruin of the sky. And the deceit(s) and anger(s) of Juno 
did not hide (from) (her) brother. He calls the east wind and the west wind, then 
he says such (things): 

“Did the so great confidence of your race hold you? Now you dare to mix 
the sky and land without my divine will and to lift so great masses, winds? 
Whom I... ! But it is better to calm the moved waves. Afterwards you will atone 
to me (your) faults by a punishment not similar [i.e. by a great punishment]. 
Hasten your flight and say these (things) to your king: the kingdom of the sea 
and the cruel trident are not his, but they were given to me by fate. He holds 
huge rocks, O east wind, your homes. Let Aeolus toss himself in the hall and 
let him rule in the closed prison of the winds.” 

In this way he speaks and calms the swelling seas rather quickly by his 
command and puts the gathered clouds to flight and leads the sun back. Cymothoe 
at the same time as Triton, striving, thrust the ships off the sharp rock. He 
[1.e. Neptune] lifts (his) trident and opens the vast sandbanks and regulates the 
sea and glides along the highest waves by (his) light wheels. And just as often, 
when a riot has risen in a great people and the obscure crowd rages in their 
minds and they throw torches and rocks, the frenzy furnishes weapons, then 
if by chance they have seen a man heavy with duty and merits, they are silent 
and stand by with raised up ears. He rules the minds by words and calms (their) 
chests. In this way all the noise of the sea fell, after the father, looking at the 
seas and carried into the open sky, guides (his) horses and, flying, gives the 
reins to the obedient chariot. 


Unit 5 


1 1 sequaris 2 experiar 3 pascātur 4 corrumpāmus 5 immineat 6 tābeātis 
7 contendatis 8 potiantur 9 ēgrediantur 10 parem 11 torreās 12 fundant 
13 consistantur 14 iuvēs 15 petatur 


2 1 seguerēris 2 experīrer 3 pasceretur 4 corrumperemus 5 immineret 6 tābērētis 
7 contenderetis 8 potīrentur 9 egrederentur 10 pararem 11 torreres 12 funderent 
13 consisterentur 14 iuvares 15 peteretur 


3 1 Cornua cervi dividam. 2 Finem dulcis frügis/Cereris maerērēmus. 3 Nülla 
ancora tabeatur. 4 Fomes nostros oculos intentaret. 5 Potiamur rüpibus silvae. 
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Reading: 

The tired followers of Aeneas hasten to seek the shores, which are closest in 
course. They are swept to the coasts of North Africa. There is a place in a long 
inlet. The island forms a harbor by means of a barrier of (its) sides, by which 
every wave is broken from the deep sea and splits itself into the bays. From 
this side and that vast cliffs and twin rocks threaten into the sky, under whose 
summit far and wide safe waters are silent. Then a background of waving 
forests from above and a black grove with bristling shade overhang. Under the 
opposite face there is a cave with hanging rocks. Within there are sweet waters 
and seats of living rock. It is the home of nymphs. Here no chain holds the tired 
ships, no anchor binds by a curved bit. 

After the ships were gathered, Aeneas bears to here seven (ships) from the 
whole number, and the Trojans, having stepped off with a great love for the 
land, take possession of the desired sand. They place their limbs, soaking with 
salt, on the shore. And at first Achates struck a spark from flint and took up 
a fire from leaves and he gave dry fuel around and he snatched a flame in the 
chips of wood. Then the sailors, tired of things, procure grain spoiled by the 
waves and the tools of grain, and they prepare the recovered grains and roast 
by flames and break with stones. 

Aeneas meanwhile climbs a rock and he seeks a whole view of the sea far 
and wide, if he may see Antheus who was tossed by a wind and the Trojan 
biremes or Capys or the weapons of Caicus in swift boats. He sees no ship in 
sight but he looks out at three stags wandering on the shore. An entire herd 
follows them from the back and the long line feeds through the valleys. He 
stopped here and snatched a bow by his hand and swift arrows, weapons which 
faithful Achates was carrying. He lays low at first the leaders themselves, 
carrying high heads with tree-like horns, then he confuses (them), driving the 
whole crowd by means of weapons into leafy groves. And he does not stop 
before he, the victor, pours seven huge bodies on the ground and equals the 
number with the ships. From here he seeks the harbor and distributes (them) 
among all (his) comrades. He divides then the wines, which good Acestes had 
loaded with jars on the Sicilian shore and had given (them) as a hero to the 
departing Trojans. Aeneas calms the mourning hearts with these words: 

“O comrades, we are not indeed ignorant of the bad things from before, O 
we who have suffered rather harsh things. God will also give an end to them. 
You have approached the rage of Scylla and the resounding rocks within. You 
have experienced the rocks of Cyclops. Recall your spirits and send your sad 
fear (away)! Perhaps it will help once we remember these (things). Through 
varied misfortunes, through so many crises of things we extend to Latium, where 
the fates show quiet homes. In that place it is right that the kingdom of Troy 
rise again. Endure and save yourselves for the things to follow!” 


Unit 6 


1 1 Theconversation having been heard, might fortune be upon the Achaeans. 
2 Antenor, trembling, may not want to promise Lycus venison in the feast. 
3 May the same ones go to a death from where they might not be able to rest. 
4 Certainly Cloanthus may want to believe the very sad name of Teucer. 5 We 
may carry peace with the loot, which we tore away from the table of Amycus. 


2 1 Sermēnibus exaudītīs essent Achīvīs fortūnae. 2 Antēnor tremēns ferīnās 
in dapibus Lyco polliceri nolit. 3 Eat Idem ad fünera unde non quiescere posset. 
4 Certe velit Cloanthus nominibus tristissimis Teucri credere. 5 Feram pācēs 
cum praedis, quas de mensis Amycī dīripuī. 


3 1 Neptüno in cordi spes sit. 2 Socii praecipue omnipotentia cornua cervi 
nūdātī malint. 3 Iuppiter crüdelis nolit vinculis ventos proruptos figere. 4 Nauta 
possit ancorà suorum inimicorum potiri. 5 Quo irēmus? 


Reading: 

Aeneas says such (things) with his voice and feigns hope with his face (though) 
sick with huge cares. He presses (his) pain deep in his heart. The comrades 
ready themselves for the booty and for the feasts to be. They tear off the hides 
from the ribs and the flesh is exposed. Some cut (them) into trembling pieces 
and fasten (them) to spits. Others place bronze vessels on the shore and furnish 
the flames. Then (their) strength returns because of the food. Laid through the 
grass they are filled with old wine and fat venison. After the hunger was removed 
by the banquets and the tables removed, they, with long conversation, doubtful 
between hope and fear, seek again (their) lost comrades. They seek whether 
they believe that they live or that they suffered death and now, (when) called, 
do not hear. Especially pious Aeneas now moans within himself the misfortune 
of keen Orontes, now of Amycus, and the cruel fates of Lycus and strong Gyas 
and strong Cloanthus. 

And already it was the end, when Jupiter, seeing from the highest sky a 
canvassed sea and lying lands and seas and widespread peoples, thus from the 
summit of heaven stopped and fastened (his) eyes on the kingdoms of Libya. 
Venus, rather sad, tossing such cares in her heart and filled with tears in her 
shining eyes, speaks to him: 

*O you, who rule the affairs of men and of gods with (your) eternal commands 
and who frighten by (your) thunderbolt, what so great (a thing) was my Aeneas 
able to commit against you? What have the Trojans been able to commit, for 
whom, having endured so many deaths, the whole world is closed off on account 
of Italy? Certainly you have promised once that from here the Romans will be 
(born), with years rolling by, (and) from here (they will be) rulers from the 
restored blood of Teucer, who might hold the sea and all lands by (their) power. 
What opinion, father, turned you? Indeed I found consolation by it (for) the fall 
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of Troy and the sad ruins, compensating the opposing fates by (these) fates. 
Now the same luck follows men, who have undergone so many misfortunes. 
What end do you give, great god, of (these) labors?” 

Antenor, having slipped out of the middle of the Greeks, was about to penetrate 
Illyrian bays, the innermost kingdoms of the Illyrians, and safe, to conquer the 
source of the Timavus River, from where the sea bursting forth goes through 
nine mouths with a vast rumble of the mountain and presses fields with its 
roaring sea. Here nevertheless that one [i.e. Antenor] placed the city of Padua 
and the homes of the Trojans and gave a name to (this) race and fastened Trojan 
weapons. Now, composed of peaceful peace, he rests. We, your offspring, for 
whom you assent a fortress of the sky, are betrayed, ships having been lost, on 
account of the anger of one single one [i.e. of Juno]. This is unspeakable! We 
are separated for a long time from the Italian coasts. This is the honor of duty? 
In this way you restore us into (your) powers?” 


Unit 7 


1 11 will dig out your eyes, so you may not be able to observe me 2 He was 
coming to dinner in order to satiate (his) longings of nature 3 But I pray that I may 
more safely be wretched 4 He desired that he might be lifted into the chariot 
of the father 5 The horsemen came from Quintus Atrius to Caesar in order to 
announce 6 The people from Clusium sent delegates to Rome in order to seek help 
from the senate 7 Dionysius, in order not to commit (his) neck to a barber, taught 
his daughters to shave (him) 8 Mirrors were invented so that man might know 
himself (The verb of this sentence is in the pluperfect subjunctive) 9 He plants 
trees, which may benefit another generation 10 Hens keep (their) chickens warm 
with (their) feathers so that they may not be hurt by the cold 


2 1 Famous Ascanius pleases the priest of Mars so that he may not touch the 
sword. 2 By the customs of Lavinium the spoils are not limited so that Venus 
may smile at us. 3 Caesar went to Mycenae so that he might conquer the wicked 
toga-wearing ones. 4 We perceived that the son of frightening Mars went to 
Argos so that he might beat the terrible ones. 5 The master crossed the ocean 
so that he might not be perceived by the wicked ones with swords. 6 I cross 
to Mycenae so that they may stand. 7 We carry spoils to the ferocious master 
so that he may not complete the plan of slavery. 8 A prayer had been added so 
that slavery might not stand. 9 Nurses slip against the laws into Phthia so that 
they may calm (their) daughters and sons. 10 Romulus was at Phthia for thirty 
summers so that he might become master of the Orient. 11 We will fortify Alba 
Longa so that the ferocious she-wolves may not gnaw it. 12 The priests completed 
the prayers so that they may calm Mars. 


3 1 Clarus Ascanius sacerdotibus Martis placet ne ferra lībet. 2 More Lavinit 
spolium non terminatur ut Cytherea mihi subrideat. 3 Mycenas Caesar īvit ut 


impium togātum vincīret. 4 Crēvī filios Martis horridi Argos īvisse ut dirum 
contunderent. 5 Domini Oceanum trānsīvērunt nē ab impio cum ferro cernerentur. 
6 Mycenas transferimus quae stet. 7 Ferocibus dominis spolia fero ne consilia 
servitiorum expleant. 8 Vota addita erant ne servitia starent. 9 Nütrix contrā 1üs 
in Phthīam lābitur ut natam filiumque serēnet. 10 no change 11 Albam Longam 
müniam ne lupa ferox eam remordeat. 12 Sacerdos explevit votum qur Martem 
serenaret. 


4 1 Īvērunt/lērunt ut gladiis (ensibus) centum inimicos obruerent. 2 Urbem 
mūnīmus nē deleatur. 3 Quid facis ut cordibus civium parcas? 4 Cives immētī 
stant ut inimicos terreant. 5 Mensibus aestatis oravimus ut Iuppiter tempestates 
omnes subigeret. 


Reading: 

Jupiter, smiling to her [i.e. Venus], father of men and of gods, calms (her) by 
his face by which he (calms) heaven and storms. He touched the lips of his 
daughter, then says such (things): 

"Spare (your) fear, Cytherea, the unmoved fates of your (children) remain. 
You will perceive the city and promised walls of Lavinium and you will carry 
brave Aeneas high to the stars of heaven. And the opinion does not turn me. 

I will indeed say, since this concern gnaws you. Unrolling further, I will 
move the secrets of the fates. This your son will wage a huge battle in Italy and 
he will beat ferocious peoples and he will place (his) customs and walls for 
(his) people, until the third summer will have seen him ruling in Latium and 
three winters each will have passed, since Rutulians had been subdued. But the 
boy Ascanius, to whom now the first name Iulus is added, will complete thirty 
great years in power, with the months rolling (by). Ilus was his first name, while 
the Trojan state stood in control. He will transfer this kingdom from the seat of 
Lavinium and he will fortify Alba Longa with great force. Here now for three 
times one hundred whole years it will be ruled under the race of Hector, until 
a queen, priestess pregnant by Mars, will give twin offspring by birth. From 
there Romulus, happy by the tawny skin of (his) she-wolf nurse, will take up 
the race and will establish Martian walls and will name (the people) Romans 
after his own name. 

To them I place neither limits of things nor times. I have given command 
without end. Even fierce Juno, who now tires sea, lands, and heaven with fear, 
will answer with plans for the better, and with me, she will cherish the Romans, 
masters of things and the toga-wearing people. Thus it has pleased. An age will 
come, five years slipping (by), when the house of Assaracus will press Phthia 
and famous Mycenae in slavery and will rule over conquered Argos. A Trojan 
Caesar will be born from that beautiful origin, whose command will be limited 
by the Ocean and whose fame (will be limited by) the stars. He will be Iulius, 
his name having been derived from great Iulus. You, carefree, will accept him 
in heaven one day, loaded by the spoils of the Orient. This one will also be 
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invoked by prayers. Then ferocious generations shall become mild, having 
forgotten wars. White Faith and Vesta and Romulus with (his) brother Remus 
will make laws. Terrible gates of war will be closed by iron and tight joints. 
Wicked Rage, chained by one hundred brazen knots behind (his) back, sitting 
within upon his cruel weapons, will roar, frightening(ly) with his bloody mouth.” 


Unit 8 


1 1 We do now allow the Transalpine people to plant an olive and vine 
2 Finally I achieved (that) he go away 3 You have forced me to withdraw 4 I 
nevertheless pray that they be content with our endless bad things 5 He orders 
that he foresee that the matter not be done openly 6 He warned that he either 
indulge more sparingly in (his) tender age or more cautiously 7 And then he 
warned him in private that he should cherish the friendship of the Roman 
people publicly rather than privately 8 He demanded that Priscus be made aware 
9 They ask that no one be such that he dare speak more than those 10 They ask 
that he defend Mandubracius from the injury of Cassivellaunus 


2 1 Harpalyce warns that we be not unaware. 2 Demand that the young ones 
begin to hollow the oars! 3 Dido encouraged that the young girls conceal (their) 
hair. 4 We beg that the huntress be swifter than the spotted lynx. 5 You certainly 
persuaded that they keep off the Spartan wild boars. 


3 1 Precor/Oro nē mihi praeverti constituás. 2 Monuit nē habitum Phoebi 
vidērēmus. 3 Orāvērunt/Rogāvērunt/Petīvērunt ut nobis pharetrās succingerémus. 
4 Cēnstituimus venatricem imperare ut ferae nos comitent. 5 Phoebus imperat 
ut habiles pharetrae diffundantur (disiciantur). 


Reading: 

He [i.e. Jupiter] says these (things) and he sends down (his) son, born of Maia, 
in order that the new lands and fortresses of Carthage may extend in hospitality 
to the Trojans and in order that Dido, unaware of (their) destiny, might not keep 
them off from her borders. He flies through the great air with oars of wings and 
quickly stood by the shores of Libya. And now he does the commands, the 
Phoenicians setting aside (their) ferocious hearts, the god unrolling (it) [1.e. what 
was commanded of him]. Especially the queen receives a quiet spirit toward 
the Trojans and a favorable mind. 

Yet pious Aeneas, turning over most (things) in his head throughout the night, 
decided once nourishing light [1.e. dawn] is given, to go out and explore (these) 
new places and seek which shores he has approached by the wind and who, 
whether men or wild animals, may hold (these) lands, which are uncultivated. 
Then he will report to his comrades the discovered (things). He conceals (his) 
fleet in a hollow of groves under a hollowed cliff closed by trees and bristling 


shadows around. He, accompanied by Achates, walks, waving two spear-shafts 
of broad iron in (his) hand. 

On (his) way in the middle of the forest (his) mother bears herself, wearing 
the face and wardrobe of a young girl and the weapons of a young Spartan girl, 
or such as the Thracian Harpalyce (who) tires (her) horses and surpasses the 
Hebrus River in (her) flight. Indeed as a huntress she had hung (her) handy bow 
on (her) shoulders as is custom and had given her hair so that it might be scattered 
by the winds. She had an exposed knee and tunic(s), which was flowing (their) 
folds in knots. And she says first: 

“Hey, young men, show, if by chance you have seen one of my sisters 
wandering, girded up with a quiver and the skin of a spotted lynx, or pressing 
by her shout the course of a foaming wild boar.” 

Thus (was) Venus. Thus the son of Venus in reply began: 

“None of your sisters have been heard or seen by me. O how will I recall 
you? Indeed hardly do you have a mortal face, and (your) voice does not sound 
(like) a human. O, you are certainly a goddess. The sister of Apollo? One of 
the blood of nymphs? Lift our labor, whoever you are! Teach us under which 
sky and on which shores of the world we finally are tossed! We wander ignorant 
of men and places, led here by the wind and vast waves. Much sacrifice [i.e. a 
large sacrifice] will fall for you before (your) altars by our right (hand).” 


Unit 9 


1 1 excesserim 2 superatus, -a, -um sit 3 mercati, -ae, -a simus 4 surrexeritis 
5 iugāverīmus 6 reclūserim 7 traiécerint 8 habuerit 9 dēvēnerīs 


2 1 excessissem 2 superatus, -a, -um esset 3 mercati, -ae, -a essemus 4 surrexissetis 
5 iugāvissēmus 6 reclüsissem 7 traiecissent 8 habuisset 9 dēvēnissēs 


3 1 Urbem dēlēvisset. 2 Urbs ab eo deleta esset. 3 Caecus gavisus sit. 4 Vēnātrīx 
Iovis īverit/ierit. 5 Somnus clangore intentantī traiectus sit. 


Reading: 
Then Venus (said): “I hardly indeed think myself worthy of such an honor. It 
is the custom for Carthaginian maidens to wear a quiver and to bind (their) 
calves high with purple hunting boots. You see Punic kingdoms, Carthaginian 
(men), and the city of Agenor. But the borders are Libyan, a race formidable 
in war. Dido, who fleeing (her) brother had left from her own city, rules the 
command. Long is the injustice, long details, but I will follow the chief points 
of the things. 

Her husband was Sychaeus, the wealthiest in land of Phoenician men. He 
had been esteemed by the greatest love of (his) wife. To him (her) father had 
given Dido herself, a virgin, and had joined (them) by the first omens of marriage. 
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The brother of Dido, Pygmalion, who was rather enormous with respect to crime 
before all other (men), had the kingdoms of Tyre. A rage arose between Pygmalion 
and Sychaeus. That wicked one, blind by the love of gold and unconcerned 
of the love of (his) sister, secretly conguers careless Sychaeus, with a sword 
before the altars. For a long time he hid the deed and feigning many (things) 
he ridiculed the loving one [i.e. Dido], sick with vain hope. But the image of 
(her) unburied spouse itself came in sleep, lifting up (his) pale face in wonderful 
ways. He exposed the cruel altars and (his) chest pierced by iron, and he uncovered 
every blind crime of the house. Then he urges her to hasten (her) flight and to 
depart from the homeland and he reveals aid for (her) way [i.e. journey] — old 
treasures in the ground, unknown weight of silver and gold. 

Disturbed by these things, Dido prepared (her) flight and (her) comrades. 
They meet, (those) who had either cruel hatred of the tyrant or sharp fear. They 
snatch the ships, which by chance were prepared, and they load (them) with 
gold. The riches of greedy Pygmalion are carried on the sea. The leader of (this) 
deed was a woman. They arrived at the places where now you perceive huge 
walls and the rising fortress of new Carthage. They bought the ground, Byrsa 
by name of the fact, that they received as much land as they were able to 
surround with the hide of a bull. 

But how are you finally? Or from which shores have you come? Or where 
are you holding a journey to? [i.e. where are you heading forf” 


Unit 10 


1 1 egērēmus 2 sit 3 refulgeat 4 eant or irent (depending on the intended aspect 
of the perfect verb of the main clause) 5 mēliāminī 6 caluisset 7 interfatus, -a 
essem or interfatus, -a, -um sim (depending on the intended aspect of the perfect 
verb of the main clause) 8 audīta essent 9 datum sit 10 spīrāvissent 


2 1 We had driven the swans to the threshold, because we were not needing 
(their) smell. 2 The birds will announce a song, because there is not cloud. 3 Pluck 
the day, because the rosy sea is glistening. 4 The words of the annals have been 
heard (or were heard), because the divine enemies are going to Olympus. 5 By 
(your) feet you revisit famous Asia, because you are building a house. 6 Because 
the neck had been hot, I was asking in vain. 7 I was reproached, because I had 
interrupted the augury. 8 I will reply, because the words of the annals were heard. 
9 You travel through Asia, because a divine wreath was given to you. 10 The 
birds were fragrant, because they had emitted a rosy smell. 


3 1 Orābam/rogābam/petābam, cum non meminissem. 2 Properā/Mātūrā hüc, 
cum īre velimus. 3 Nārrābit annales, cum cives urbe potiantur. 4 Non questi/ 
questae erant, cum tempestas cycnos non intentavisset. 5 Cervos ales sequuntur, 
cum immania cornua illis sint. 


Reading: 
Sighing he [i.e. Aeneas] said with such words to the inquiring woman, drawing 
(his) voice from deep within (his) chest: 

“O goddess, if I were to proceed to say, retracing from the first origin, and 
(if) there were time for you to hear the stories of our labors, before I will have 
finished speaking, Vesper will calm the (whole) day, with Olympus having been 
closed. A storm drove us from ancient Troy — if the name of Troy came to your 
ears perchance — through diverse seas, carried by chance itself to (these) Libyan 
shores. I am pious Aeneas and I carry in (my) fleet with me the household gods, 
who were snatched away from the enemy. I am known above the skies on 
account of (my) fame. I seek Italy, (my) fatherland and race of the highest 
Jupiter. I embarked upon the Phyrgian sea with twice ten ships, (my) mother a 
goddess showing the way. I followed the given fates. Hardly seven (ships), 
shattered by the waves and by the east wind survive. I myself, unknown, in 
need, travel through the deserts of Libya, I have been pushed out of Europe and 
out of Asia.” 

And Venus did not endure the lamenting one and thus interrupted in the 
middle of (his) pain: 

“Whoever you are, hardly, I believe, you are odious to the celestial ones. 
You, are approaching a Carthaginian city, you take your vital breaths. Proceed 
only and from here bear yourself to the thresholds of the queen! Indeed I 
announce to you your restored comrades and your fleet, brought back, which 
have been driven into a safe port by the turned north winds, unless in vain my 
parents have taught me augury. Look at twice six rejoicing swans, in a line, 
whom the bird of Jupiter was throwing into confusion, having slid from the sky, 
heaven having been open. Now in a long line they seem either to seize the land 
or now they seem to look down on the captured land. As the restored ones play 
with (their) rustling wings and in a flock they have surrounded the sky and have 
given songs, hardly otherwise your ships and the young of your (men) either 
hold a port or are entering the mouths (of a river) with a full sail. Proceed only 
and direct your step, where the path leads you.” 

She said this and turning away she glistened at her rosy neck, and (her) 
immortal hair emitted a divine smell from (her) head. To the lowest feet (her) dress 
flowed down, and she was evidently a true goddess from (her) gait. When he 
[1.e. Aeneas] recognized (his) mother, he followed her, fleeing, with such a word: 

“Why do you mock (your) son so often, indeed you (are) cruel, with false 
images? Why is it not given that I join my right hand to (your) right (hand) and 
hear (your) true voice(s) and (for it) to reply?” 

He reproaches (her) with such (words) and aims his step to the walls. But 
Venus enclosed Aeneas and Achates, walking, with dark mist, and poured around 
much clothing of a cloud, so that no one might perceive them or happen to 
construct a delay or ask the reasons of coming. She, happy and uplifted, departs 
for Paphos and revisits her homes, where she has a temple and one hundred 
altars hot with Sabaean incense and they are fragrant because of recent wreaths. 
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Unit 11 


1 1 Ido not know what I (may) write to you 2 I do not know in fact for 
what sacred things that has been initiated and dedicated by you 3 Now I 
know what love is 4 I asked whether they had arrived at Argigentum 5 S/he 
asked whether the shield was intact 6 I ask from you why I might not defend 
Gaius Cornelius 7 I will say why I have come 8 (those ones) uncertain how 
far Volero would follow victory 9 I see that no one except for you doubts 
whether the Parthians have crossed 10 He asks, whether he is a slave or free, 
well-off or poor 


2 1 Rogo quid Atrides offerat. J ask what the son of Atrides is offering. 2 Rogo 
quod decus mireris. / ask which ornament you are admiring. 3 Rogo num 
fūcī īnstiterint. / ask whether the drones worked hard. 4 Rogo cuius pecus 
aspectāverīmus. 7 ask whose herd we looked at. 5 Rogo quam ob rem mūrus 
adflīgētur. J ask why the city wall is being crushed. 6 Rogo in quo praesēpī sit 
mel. / ask in which hive there is honey. 7 Rogo quo pecus laetum edücamus. 7 
ask where we are leading the happy herd. 8 Rogo qualia praemia mīrābilta 
senatus det? / ask what kind of wonderful rewards the senate is giving. 9 Rogo 
utrum tecta an māgālia düxerint. 7 ask whether they constructed houses or huts. 
10 Rogo quot opulentae columnae sint regio tecto? J ask how many rich columns 
the royal house has. 


3 1 Rogāveram quid Atrides offerret. J had asked what the son of Atrides was 
offering. 2 Rogaveram quod decus mirareris. / had asked which ornament you 
were admiring. 3 Rogaveram num fūcī īnstitissent. / had asked whether the 
drones had worked hard. 4 Rogaveram cuius pecus aspectavissemus. / had asked 
whose herd we had looked at. 5 Rogaveram quam ob rem mūrus adflīgerētur. 7 
had asked why the city wall was being crushed. 6 Rogāveram in quo praesēpī 
esset mel. / had asked in which hive there was honey. 7 Rogaveram quo pecus 
laetum edüceremus. J had asked where we were leading the happy herd. 
8 Rogāveram qualia praemia mirabilia senatus daret? J had asked what kind of 
wonderful rewards the senate was giving. 9 Rogaveram utrum tecta an magalia 
düxissent. / had asked whether they had constructed houses or huts. 10 Rogaveram 
quot opulentae columnae essent regio tecto? 7 had asked how many rich columns 
the royal house had. 


4 1 Cēgitāvit quam ob rem (or quid or cür) thymum à magistrātū tangerētur 
(attingeretur). 2 Scio quem nautae opperiantur. 3 Cogito mē scire quem nautae 
opperiti sint. 4 Scivi quid colli subvolvisset. 5 Scīvī quae dixisset. 6 Scivi quae 
dixerit. 


Reading: 

Meanwhile they (Aeneas and Achates) hastened along the way, where the path 
shows [i.e. leads]. And already they ascended a hill, which, imposing, overhangs 
the city and looks at the opposing fortresses from above. Aeneas admires the 
mass, once huts. He admires the gates and noise and pavement of roads. The 
Carthaginian (men), eager, work hard, some constructing walls and building 
a fortress and rolling rocks uphill by hands, some desiring a place for a home 
and enclosing (it) by means of a furrow. They write laws and (choose) magistrates 
and a sacred senate. Here some dig out harbors, here others place deep foundations 
for a theater, they cut out huge columns from cliffs, high ornaments for future 
backgrounds. 

Such work keeps bees busy under the sun in a new summer through flowery 
countrysides, when some lead out adult offspring of the race or when others 
store liquid honey and stretch storerooms with sweet nectar, or receive the loads 
of other coming bees. Some, in a line, keep drones, an ignorant herd, from the 
hives. The work bustles and the fragrant honey smells of thyme. 

“O fortunate ones, whose walls now rise!” Aeneas says (this) and looks 
at the points of the city. He, enclosed by a cloud — amazing to say — brings 
himself through the middle (of men), and mixes (himself) with men and is 
perceived by no one. 

There was a sacred grove in the middle of the city, very fertile (with) shade, 
in which place at first, having been tossed by waves and a whirlpool, the 
Phoenicians dug out a sign, which the royal Juno had showed: the head of a 
fierce horse. Thus indeed Venus had said that (this) race would be illustrious in 
war and easy in living for centuries. Here Sidonian Dido was building a huge 
temple to Juno, rich with gifts and the divine power of the goddess. Bronze 
thresholds and bound beams of bronze rose up from steps, a hinge rustling for 
the bronze doors. In this sacred grove for the first time (this) new offered thing 
soothes (his) fear. Here Aeneas for the first time dares to hope for safety and 
he trusts better in (his) crushed matters. Indeed, waiting for the queen, he scans 
each thing under this huge temple. While he admires what fortunes the city has 
in order that it may make within itself a work of the hand of artists, he sees the 
Trojan battles in order — battles now (whose) fame has been spread throughout 
the entire world — the sons of Atrides and Priam, and Achilles, cruel to both 
[i.e. to the sons of Atrides and Priam]. 

Aeneas stops and crying says: 

“Which place now, Achates, which kingdom among lands is not full of our 
labor? Behold Priam! Here also reward has its own praises. There are tears of 
matters, and mortal (things) touch the mind. Loosen fears! This fame will carry 
some safety for you.” 

Thus he speaks. 
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Unit 12 


1 1 May the gods destroy him! 2 May I become royal hair! 3 May I desire to 
see your face 4 This city may stand very bright 5 May (my) brother live again 
and lead another fleet to Sicily! 6 May he have gone from here to hang 7 If 
only he had already come! 8 The gods might make (it) so that you may see me 
from the highest ship 9 If only the republic had stood and had not fallen upon 
greedy men! 10 I should not at all want students to be cut down 


2 1 Bellatrix flumen gustaret. 2 Resupinus princeps nübes atras videret. 
3 Permisceas. 4 Utinam ne gemitus exanimus auditus esset! 5 Utinam ne flümen 
ināne esset. 6 Īliādēs comas non exserant. 7 Utinam nē pulvis raptātus esset in 
tentoria! 8 Utinam ne infelices vendantur. 9 Quam ob rem (or quid or cir) 
bellarent? 10 Cingulum sub comas suppliciter fīgās. 


3 1 Bellatrices flūmina gustarent. 2 Resupīnī principes nübem atram viderent. 
3 no change 4 Utinam ne gemitüs exanimī auditi essent! 5 Utinam ne flümina 
inānia essent 6 Ilias comam non exserat. 7 Utinam nē pulverēs raptātī essent 
in tentorium! 8 Utinam ne infelix vendatur. 9 Quam ob rem (or quid or cir) 
bellaret? 10 Cingula sub comam suppliciter figas. 


Reading: 

Aeneas grazes (his) spirit on the empty picture, moaning many (things). He wets 
(his) face like a copious river. Indeed he saw how here the Greeks, battling 
around Pergama, had here fled, here Trojan youth pressed on, here plumed 
Achilles pressed the Phrygians with (his) chariot. And not far from here, crying, 
he recognizes the tents of snowy cloths of Rhesus, the (tents) which (were) 
betrayed during the first sleep (and which) bloody Diomedes laid waste with 
much slaughter, (he) who diverted (their) eager horses into the (Greek) camp 
before they had tasted the fodder of Troy and had drunk (from) the Xanthus. 

In another part fleeing Troilus, an unhappy boy and unequal to Achilles, 
(who) having fought (him), is carried by horses, his weapons having been lost. 
Lying on his back he clings by an empty chariot, nevertheless holding the reins. 
His neck and hair are being dragged through the land, and the dust is marked 
by (his) turned spear. 

Meanwhile the Trojan women, (their) hair disheveled, came to the temple of 
the non-favorable Minerva and they were humbly carrying a gown. They, sad, 
are beating themselves on their breasts. The goddess, turned away, was holding 
(her) eyes fixed to the ground. 

Three times around the Trojan walls Achilles had dragged Hector and sold 
(his) breathless body for gold. Then truly he [i.e. Aeneas] gives a huge groan 
from (his) lowest heart, as he saw the spoils, the chariots and the very body 
Itself of his friend and Priam holding out (his) unarmed hands to the hands (of 
Hector). 


Indeed he recognized himself, mingled with the Achaean leaders, the Eastern 
battle lines and the weapons of black Memnon. Raging Penthesilea leads the 
battle lines of the Amazons with their moon-shaped light shields. She is eager 
in the middle of the soldiers, fastening a golden belt under an exposed breast. 
Warrior and virgin she dares to fight with men. 


Unit 13 


1 1 He went away so much from the insolence of glory that he pitied 
the fortune of Greece 2 So great is the force of honesty that we even esteem 
it also in an enemy 3 It went away by so much that they wrote two each 
4 Suddenly such a storm arose that none of them was able to keep (their) course. 
5 No one is so wild that he cannot become mild 6 The enemies ran forward 
suddenly and guickly that a space for throwing javelins against the enemies was 
not given 7 In which justice was cultivated among us so much that they were 
the patrons of the states. 8 Such is the spirit of old Antistus on the republic, 
that I do not doubt 9 So great was the speed of these horses that they made 
the course egual 10 Since there are so many with the result that prison cannot 
hold them 


2 1 Catervam percutiēmus, ut chorī turbentur. 2 Diana in solium resēdit, ut 
leges legere posset. 3 Laetitia (or Gaudium) chororum erat tanta (or tantum), 
ut Iliades stupērent. 4 Sic speculor, ut Diana maerens obstipēscat. 5 Coram 
Neptüno glomerant, ut eum laetitiam (or gaudium) orent. 6 Populate copiam 
mirandam, ut stupeant. 7 Superbia eius miseris supereminebat, ut nulla laetitia 
(or nüllum gaudium) esset. 8 Utinam solium sic avehamus, ut caterva gaudeat. 
9 Estne tam (ita/adeo) iüstum, ut miseri à ripis prohibeantur? 10 Utinam 
coniungamus, ut inimici ripam linguant. 


3 1] percutimus — no change 2 residit — possit 3 est — stupeant 4 speculatus 
eram — obstipesceret 5 glomeraverant — orarent 6 no change possible 7 supereminet 
— sit 8 no change possible 9 fuerat — prohiberentur 10 no change possible 


Reading: 

While these wonderful (things) are being seen by the Trojan Aeneas, while he is 
astonished and clings at one view [i.e. painting], the queen, Dido, most beautiful 
in form, walked to the temple, a large crowd of young men packing together. 
Such as Diana keeps her dancers busy on the banks of the Eurotas or through 
the mountain summits of Cynthus, whom from there a thousand mountain 
nymphs follow and are gathered. She [i.e. Diana] carries a quiver on (her) 
shoulder, and walking she towers over all goddesses. Joys seize the silent heart 
of Latona. Such was Dido. Happy she carried herself through the middle of the 
men, pressing hard the work and her future kingdom. 
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Then in the doorway of the goddess, in the middle dome of the temple, 
enclosed by weapons and resting high (off) the ground she sat down. She was 
giving laws and decrees to men, and making equal the labor of jobs to just parts 
or she was drawing (them) by lot, when suddenly Aeneas sees in a great crowd 
Antheus and Sergestus and strong Cloanthus and others of the Trojans, whom 
a dark whirlpool had scattered on the sea and had diverted deep with other 
shores. He stood agape, at the same time Achates, struck by both joy and fear 
(stood agape). Eager they were burning to join together (their) right (hands), 
but (this) unknown happening confuses (them). They hide and wrapped by a 
hollow cloud they watch what fortune the men have, on which shore they leave 
(their) fleet, and why they come. Chosen from all the ships indeed, (these men) 
came, beseeching grace and they were seeking the temple with a shout. 

After they entered and the opportunity of speaking in her presence was given, 
Ilioneus, the greatest, thus began with a peaceful heart: 

“O queen, to whom Jupiter has given to construct (this) new city and to 
restrain haughty peoples by (your) justice, we miserable Trojans, carried by the 
winds around all the seas beseech you. Keep unspeakable fires from our ships, 
spare a pious race, and look nearer upon our matters! We have not come to 
plunder the Libyan household gods with iron, or to overturn captured booties 
on the coasts. That force is not in (our) mind and the conquered do not have 
such haughtiness.” 


Unit 14 


1 1 It happened that no one, (no) tribune of the people, emerged 2 But if this 
happens very often either that we admire that some (men) have been made and 
others not 3 So it happens that they are present because they follow (their) duty 
4 So it happens that I, who ought to cast down weapons and to heal (my) 
wounds, may be forced to do this then 5 It came about by that that Lupus 
returned to you without my letter(s) 6 So it happened that there were very many 
(things) which we could say against that one from the letter(s) of the association 
and which we could bring forward 7 That therefore was done by the intent so 
that men might gather in one place, so that they might bear arms 8 It can come 
about that I may be deceived 9 It also happened toward the old age of Appius 
Claudius that he was blind 10 It happens that the streams renew the greedy sea 
with large waves of a river 


2 1 There is a place so ancient which the Greeks say [1.e. call] Italy by name. 
2 It comes about that the land is powerful with weapons and fertility of soil. 
3 The Oenotrians brought it about that men would cultivate this land. 4 It happens 
that Orion carries us into blind shallows (or depths). 5 No one of us was (of the 
type) who did not swim to here from your shores. 6 No strait is so inacessible, 
that foreigners to do not carry oars to it. 7 I see nothing so stormy which could 


destroy this people of peace. 8 It remained that we saw Neptune on Sicily. 9 It 
follows that the river is so inaccessible that we do not swim. 10 The pious ones 
gave books to no one, whose loyalty was empty. 


3 1 Accidit ut procaces Graii sine remis restārent. 2 Nemo tam (ita/adeo) 
nefandus erat ut permitteretur restare. 3 Sequitur ut pauci famis quassentur. 
4 Minores reginae efficiunt ut omnibus labor sit. 5 Noli facere ut gens hümana 
salo et glaeba vescatur. 


Reading: 

“There is a place which the Greeks call by the name Hesperia. It is an ancient 
land, master with respect to weapons and fertility of soil. Oenotrian men had 
cultivated (it). Now the rumor is that (their) descendants have called (that) nation 
Italy according to the name of (their) leader. This course was (ours), when 
stormy Orion, rising up suddenly from a wave carried us into blind shallows 
and scattered (us) deep within via the insolent south winds through waves and 
through inaccessible rocks, the salt (of the water) conquering. A few of us have 
swum here towards your shores. 

What type of men is this? Or what so barbarous country permits this custom? 
We are prohibited from the hospitality of the sand [1.e. beach]. The men of this 
place arouse wars. They forbid us to stop on this first land. If you scorn the 
human race and mortal weapons, but expect that the gods (will be) mindful of 
right and of wrong! Our king was Aeneas, (n)one was neither more just nor 
more full of duty than him, and not better with respect to weapons in war. If 
the fates preserve this man, if he feeds in the open air and if he does not yet 
lie in cruel shadows, we do not have fear, and may you not repent, (being the) 
first, to have competed with respect to kindness. 

And we have in Sicilian regions, cities and weapons, there is also famous 
Acestes of Trojan blood. May it be permitted that (we) pull up (our) fleet, shaken 
by the winds, and prepare beams from (your) forests and trim oars. If, (our) 
comrades and king having been recovered, it is allowed for us to aim for Italy, 
may we, happy, seek out Italy and Latium. But if our safety has been taken 
away, and the deep sea of Libya has you, best father of the Trojans and no hope 
of Iulus now remains, yet at least may we seek out for the straits of Sicily and 
the prepared homes, from which we were carried to here, and (may we seek 
out) the king Acestes." 

Ilioneus spoke with such (words). All the Trojans roared at the same time 
with (their) face. 


Unit 15 


1 1 I pass over the fact that he chose a home for himself 2 My being sent to 
death happens well for me 3 It happens very inconveniently that you never saw 
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him 4 There is now nothing for your being angry with me 5 That I breathe and 
please, if I please, is yours 6 Add to this that letters could not be carried through 
under any condition 7 Why is the image ready as soon as it pleased me? 8 Your 
boasting pertains to the same (thing) 9 Their fate is more wretched than this, 
that they dare not even in secret to complain 10 That he unexpectedly attacked 
one district 


2 1 They see (the fact) that the guards are building a house for the mother. 
2 That I was throwing stones from the wall confused those ones. 3 We recounted 
these (things), (namely) that the ships had been broken by the winds of the sea. 
4 You rejoice (the fact) that the end of the war has come. 5 We are better than 
the enemies, because we want to carry peace to all. 6 It was wonderful, (namely 
the fact) that the gueen had given ornaments to the citizens. 7 You added (the fact) 
that purple tapestries are beautiful. 8 Do you mourn (the fact) that your son has 
been sent away? 9 They mourn (the fact) that the mother of the youth suddenly 
tossed stones. 10 (The fact) that men have broken out of prison terrified us. 


3 | Videt quod custos tecta matribus statuit. 2 Quod lapidem e mūrīs ēiciēbāmus 
illum confudit. 3 Memorāvī hoc quod nàvis vento marium fracta erat. 4 Gaudēs 
quod fines bellorum venerunt. 5 Praesto inimico quod pācēs omni ferre volo. 
6 Mirabile fuit quod reginae civi decus dederant. 7 Addidistī quod purpurea 
vestis est decora. 8 Lügetisne quod filii tur dimissi sunt? 9 Maeret quod genetrīcēs 
iuventārum repente lapidem 1actaverunt. 10 Quod vir e carceribus erüpit terruit mē. 


4 1 Nobis spēs est quod Iuppiter solem redücit. 2 (Eius) meminī, quod non 
nüdare volebant. 3 Dürum est quod urbem deletam videmus. 4 Nos terruit, quod 
caelestia corpora cadebant. 5 Custodes cogunt id quod nos glomeramus. 


Reading: 
Then Dido, with her face lowered, speaks briefly: 

“Loosen fear from (your) heart, Trojans, shut out (your) concerns! A hard 
matter and the newness of the kingdom, such (things) force me to construct and 
to watch with a guard (my) borders far and wide. Who may not know of the 
race of Aeneas' descendants, the city of Troy, and the courage and men or of 
the fires of such great a war? We Carthaginians do not wear such dulled bodies, 
and the sun, (which 1s) not so diverted from our Carthaginian city, joins (its) 
horses [i.e. completes its course]. Whether you desire great Hesperia or Saturnian 
fields or the borders of Eryx and king Acestes, I will send (you) safe with aid 
and I will help with (my) riches. And do you want to settle in these kingdoms 
equally with me? The city which I build, is yours! Pull up (your) ships! The 
Trojan and the Carthaginian will not be driven by any difference to me. And if 
only that king Aeneas were present, driven by the same south wind! Indeed I will 
send out certain (men) along the coasts and I will order (them) to scan the farthest 
(lands) of Libya, if, thrown from the sea, he wanders in any forests or cities." 


Raised up in (their) spirit by these words both strong Achates and father 
Aeneas dared for a long time to break out of the cloud. First Achates speaks to 
Aeneas: 

“Son from a goddess, what opinion is now rising in your mind? You see all 
safe, (our) fleet and recovered comrades. One is not present, whom we ourselves 
saw was sunk in the middle of a wave. The rest corresponds to the statements 
of (your) mother.” 

Hardly did he say that when the cloud, which was poured around, suddenly 
split itself and it cleared itself into open air. Aeneas remained and glistened 
in clear light in his face and shoulders, similar to a god. Indeed (his) mother 
herself had breathed beautiful hair to (her) son and the radiant light of youth 
and happy honors in (his) eyes. Such ornament as deeds add to ivory, or when 
Parian stone or silver is surrounded by yellow gold. 


Unit 16 


1 1 He demanded that it be permitted to him, celebrating a triumph, to be 
carried into the city 2 I am not only annoyed by my folly, but also ashamed 
3 Are you not ashamed of these things? 4 I hardly repent for that 5 It was 
necessary that you be led to death 6 From there it had not been necessary to 
leave alive 7 Either it was necessary for war not to be taken up, or it is 
necessary for it to be waged for the dignity of the Roman people 8 It is neces- 
sary for you to be strong men 9 Here it was permitted to see a sudden change 
of matters 10 I pitied him 


2 1 Finally the dangers annoy me. 2 It is necessary that the sun rise. 3 Did you 
repent for having not helped those who had been driven out? 4 It is necessary 
for you to welcome (your) enemies. 5 It was permitted that people run. 6 It 
concerns him that he know the riches of a king. 7 May people pay. 8 Thanks 
do not annoy him. 9 I think that it is necessary that they enter the stream. 
10 What do you lack? Is it permitted for you to build a home? 


3 1 Cradélium deorum mē pudet. 2 Crüdelium deorum mē miseret. 3 Crūdēlium 
deorum mē pertaedet. 4 Crüdeles deos mei piget. 5 Crüdeles deos mei pudet. 
6 Crūdēlēs deos mei miseret. 7 Crüdeles deos mei pertaedet. 8 Crüdelium deorum 
mē piget. 9 Necesse est me sapientiam discere. 10 Necesse est mihi sapientiam 
discere. 11 Necesse est ut sapientiam discam. 12 Oportuerat mē sapientiam 
discere. 13 Non sapientiam discere me paenitet. 14 Licet me sapientiam discere. 
15 Licet mihi sapientiam discere. 16 Licet ut sapientiam discam. 17 Mea 
interest ut sapientiam discam. 18 Mea interest sapientiam discere. 19 Discētur. 
20 Itur. 
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Reading: 
Then this he, unexpected, replies to the gueen and suddenly says to all: 

“In (your) presence, I am present, whom you seek. Trojan Aeneas, torn away 
from Libyan waves. O you, alone, having pitied the unspeakable labors of Troy, 
who welcome us, the remains of the Greeks, (us) exhausted already by all 
misfortunes of land and sea, us lacking all (things) in (your) city, (your) home. 
It is not in our power, Dido, to pay for (our) worthy thanks. Neither us nor 
whatever of the Trojan race is anywhere, which has been dispersed through the 
great world, are able to pay you for (our) worthy thanks. May the gods carry 
to you worthy rewards, if any divine wills gaze at pious (ones), if there is any 
justice at all and any mind aware of right. 

What happy centuries have carried you so? Which great parents have borne 
such (a person)? While streams flow into straits, while shadows scan hollows 
in mountains, while the sky feeds the stars, (your) honor, and name and praises 
will always remain, whatever lands call me." 

Thus he spoke, and he seeks friendly Ilioneus with (his) right (hand) and 
Serestus with (his) left (hand), afterwards others, strong Gyas and strong Cloanthus. 

Sidonian Dido stood agape at the first sight of Aeneas and then at the great 
misfortune of his men, and thus spoke with a speech: 

*Which misfortune follows you, son from a goddess, through so great dangers? 
What force steers (you) to enormous coasts? Are you that Aeneas whom nurturing 
Venus bore to Trojan Anchises along a wave of Phyrgian Simois? And indeed 
I remember that Teucer had been driven out from his native Greek borders and 
came to Sidon. He was seeking new kingdoms with the aid of Belus. My father, 
Belus, was ravaging then fertile Cyprus and holding (it) in power as victor. From 
that time already the misfortune of the Trojan city was known to me, as were 
your name and the Greek kings. That one, (your) enemy [i.e. Teucer], carried 
Trojan men with distinguished praise and he liked that he had risen from that 
same ancient stock. Therefore, lead (yourselves here), O young ones, and enter 
our houses! Indeed fortune similarly wanted me, tossed through many labors, 
to stop in this land. Not ignorant of evil I (am) learning to help miserable (ones).” 


Unit 17 


1 1 They seem to me, that the raging and fleeting attacks of that (man) are 
being turned against those ones themselves 2 I confess that many men have 
restrained (themselves) through themselves 3 Pompey asked me that I be with 
him and at his house daily 4 He gave to me all the books which his brother had 
left 5 I am invited by Caesar that I be a delegate for him 6 He places defenses 
on those cities, which had deserted to him 7 He has that which was owed to 
him 8 Ariovistus responds to the delegate that it seemed wonderful to him 
9 Agrippa weeping beseeched Atticus that he (Atticus) save himself (Atticus) 
for him (Agrippa) and for his own (Atticus) companions 10 He prohibited fires 
from being made by which his arrival would be more concealed 


2 Sentence 5 in which sibi refers to Caesar which is an ablative of agent. 


3 1 Venit ut caterva circum sé (ipsum) gaudeat. 2 Cives paenitet quod inimici 
suam urbem delere potuerant. 3 Cogitavit Neptünus Iovem sibi ventos dedisse. 
4 Nemini parcens salum nautas, sperans se servari, ripa prohibet. 5 Ea Neptüno 
responduit se ipsum laetitiam sibi debere. 


Reading: 

In this way Dido recounts. At the same time she leads Aeneas to the royal 
houses, and proclaims the offering in the temples of the gods. Likewise she 
sends to the comrades at the shores twenty bulls, 100 bristling backs of great 
pigs, 100 lambs with (their) fat mothers, gifts, and wine. 

Yet the inner house is constructed brilliant with royal luxury, and the feasts 
are prepared in the middle of the house. There are tapestries produced by skill 
and with haughty purple and huge silver on tables. The strong deeds of (her) 
fathers have been engraved in gold, a very long series of things led through 
many men from the ancient beginning of the race. 

Aeneas — and indeed (his) fatherly love could not bear to stop (his) mind — 
sends forth swift Achates to the ships, in order that he bring these (words) 
to Ascanius and that he lead him to the walls. All the care of a dear parent 
rests on Ascanius. Furthermore he orders (Achates) to carry back gifts snatched 
away from Trojan ruins: a robe with signs, rigid by gold and a garment 
embroidered by yellow acanthus. They are ornaments of Argive Helen, which 
she had carried off from Mycenae, when she sought Pergama and forbidden 
marriage. They are wonderful gifts of (Helen's) mother Leda. In addition 
Achates carries the scepter, which once Ilione, the oldest of the daughters of 
Priam carried. There are also a collar for the neck with pearls and a double 
crown of gems and gold. Hastening (to do) these (things) Achates kept a path 
to the ships. 

Yet Venus ponders new deceits, new plans in her heart, so that Cupid, changed 
in face and appearance may come for sweet Ascanius, and may set the queen 
[i.e. Dido] raging by means of the gifts and may enfold a fire in (her) bones. 
Indeed Venus fears (that) unreliable house and the deceitful Carthaginians. 
Dreadful Juno burns her and (her) care returns at night. 


Unit 18 


1 1 But may I remain, I think 2 May I first describe that which I began 3 Let 
us rather desire that he go into exile than us complain 4 But let us not desire 
difficult (things) 5 Let them go away, let them set out 6 Let the delegates set 
out: let war be prepared less for nothing [1.e. all the same] 7 Let us go inside, 
so that the artisan may be fetched 8 Let my citizens be strong! Let them be safe, 
let them be blossoming, let them be happy! 9 And let us go to our adversaries 
10 Do not be moved by pity 
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2 1 Let us not delay! 2 Let the flowers be soft! 3 Let the poisons be counteracted! 
4 Let us rejoice because of the quiet! 5 Let the winged ones not flee for help! 


3 1 Nē morer! 2 Flos mollis sit! 3 Venenum occurratur! 4 Gaudeam quiétibus! 
5 Aliger auxiliis nē confugiat! 


4 1Ne nos fallant! 2 Ne vereamur! 3 Ei adfetur! 4 Potentia Iünonia nē moretur! 
5 Ne induat vultum acerbum! 


Reading: 
Therefore Venus speaks to winged Love with these words: 

"Son, my strength, my great power, (you) alone, son, who scorn the Typhoean 
weapons of the highest father, to you I flee for help. I, a suppliant, ask your 
divine power. (These things) are known to you, how your brother Aeneas has 
been tossed around all shores on the sea because of the hatreds of bitter Juno. 
Often you have suffered with my grief. Now the Phoenician woman, Dido, holds 
him and delays him with persuasive words. I fear where the hospitalities of Juno 
may turn him to. Hardly will Juno hesitate at such a great pivot of things. 

Therefore I plan to seize Queen Dido by deceits first and to gird (her) with 
a flame, so that she may not be changed by any divine power, but that she 
may be held with me by a great love of Aeneas. Now receive our intention 
by which you might be able to do it. The royal boy, my greatest concern, 
Ascanius is preparing to go to the Sidonian city on account of the summons 
of his dear father Aeneas. He carries gifts having survived from the sea and 
flames of Troy. I will hide him, sleeping in sleep onto high Cythera or above 
the sacred seat of Mount Idalium, so that he may not be able to know our deceits 
or, being in the middle, be able to counteract (them). You, copy his face in no 
more than one night for the deceit! And don the known features of the boy, so 
that, when the most happy Dido will receive you in (her) bosom within the royal 
tables and Bacchic liquids, when she will give hugs and fix (her) sweet lips 
(on you), you may breathe a hidden fire and you may deceive (her) with your 
poison." 

Love obeys the words of (his) dear mother, and shed (his) wings and rejoicing, 
walks with the gait of Iulus. Yet Venus diffuses a peaceful rest on Ascanius 
through (his) limbs, and the goddess lifts the cherished (one) on her bosom onto 
the high groves of Idalium, where soft marjoram, blowing, embraces (him) with 
flowers and sweet shade. 


Unit 19 


1 1 Since things are so, Catiline, proceed with what you have begun 2 Why 
should I relate more (things), since I have heard him himself boasting 3 Since 
it is now night, depart to your homes 4 He ordered that his own son be killed, 


since he had fought against the enemy contrary to (his) command 5 It follows 
that by your judgment they are liberators since no third (thing) can be 6 I rejoiced 
that I was permitted to defend the rights 7 Since nature cannot be changed, 
for that reason true friendships are eternal 8 The loving ones are not able to 
judge by form, since the mind takes a sense of the eyes in advance 9 You will 
be, since you wanted to love my loves [i.e. be my lover], with a long penalty 
10 Since he himself was not able to speak for himself, his brother Stesagoras 
made words [i.e. spoke] 


2 1 Poculum pinxit cum non flagraret. 2 Interdum aulaea tondere temptant 
cum ea abolere velint. 3 Famulae non poterant incipere cum canistra mantelibus 
impleta essent. 4 Mantélia villorum lympham (aquam) abolere non possunt 
cum tonsa sint. 5 Desuetus famulos famulasque adoluit cum canistrum suum 
implēvissent. 


3 1 Pēculum pinxit quod non flagrābat. 2 Interdum aulaea tondére temptant 
quod ea abolere volunt. 3 Famulae non poterant incipere quod canistra mantēlibus 
impleta erant. 4 Mantelia villorum lympham (aquam) abolere non possunt quod 
tonsa sunt. 5 Dēsuētus famulos famulasque adoluit quod canistrum suum 
impleverant. 


Reading: 

Already Cupid was going, obeying the command, and happily was carrying 
royal gifts for the Carthaginians, with Achates as leader. When he arrives, the 
queen has already composed herself on a golden couch under haughty curtains, 
and she located (herself) in the middle (of the couch). Now father Aeneas and 
now the Trojan youth gather. There 1s reclining upon spread purple (covers). 
The male servants give water to their hands and procure grain from baskets and 
carry napkins of shorn bristles. Fifty female servants within, whose care it is to 
arrange the long provisions of food and to honor the household gods by flames. 
There are another 100 and as many manservants equal in age, who load the 
tables with the feasts and place cups. 

Likewise the Carthaginians have gathered, crowding through the happy thresh- 
olds, commanded to recline on embroidered couches. They admire the gifts of 
Aeneas, they admire Iulus — the glowing features of the god and feigned words 
— and the robe and the garment embroidered with yellow acanthus. Especially 
unlucky Dido, doomed to a destruction to come, is unable to satisfy (her) mind 
and burns in watching. Equally she is moved by the boy and gifts. 

While he hung to the neck of Aeneas with an embrace, he filled the great 
love of a false father. He seeks the queen. This one clings with (her) eyes, with 
her whole heart and occasionally cherishes (him) in (her) bosom. Dido is unaware 
how great a god settles on (her) unfortunate (self). Yet that one [1.e. Cupid], 
remembering (his) mother Venus begins to remove Sychaeus gradually and with 
a living love tries to outstrip inactive thoughts and an unused heart. 
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Unit 20 


1 1 Indeed although it was a wild enemy, nevertheless that war was hanging 
from a single body and from a single source 2 Although you hurry, (your) delay 
is not long 3 Although I do not take so much for myself nor assume, judges 
4 Although he frightened the inhabitants by a favorable fight and gained 
possession of the shore 5 When you remember, although it has happened 
otherwise, that nevertheless you felt correctly and truly 6 Although it was more 
cautious from the beginning 7 But although it is permitted for the reasoning 
of an absent one to be considered, nevertheless all things are easier for those 
present 8 However much a thing is dirty and unattractive 9 To this it approaches 
(the fact) that, although he is happy, as he is, nevertheless no one is able to be 
in such great happiness 10 Although this man is swift 


2 1 Cum Bacchus pateram auratam lībet, pecudés tamen non celebrant. 
2 Procerēs craterés tingunt cum nūlla agua (lympha) sit. 3 Cum citharae non 
attingeret (citharam non tangeret), omnes famulae gāvīsae sunt. 4 Plausūs 
ingeminaverunt cum Diomedes insidiis obstiterat. 5 Lüna de laqueare pluvio 
hibernoque caelī dēpendēbat, cum Triones solerent non comitāre. 


3 1 Quamquam Bacchus pateram aurātam lībat, pecudes tamen non celebrant. 
2 Proceres crateres tingunt quamquam nülla aqua (lympha) est. 3 Quamquam citharae 
non attingebat (citharam non tangebat), omnes famulae gāvīsae sunt. 4 Plausüs 
ingemināvērunt quamquam Diomedes īnsidiīs obstiterat. 5 Lüna dé laqueare 
pluvio hibernoque caelī dependebat, quamquam Triones solebant non comitāre. 


Reading: 

After there was a first calm in the feasts, the tables were removed, and they 
[1.e. the servants] stand great mixing bowls and they place wreathes (around) 
the wines. The noise becomes (louder) in the home and they roll (their) voice 
through full halls. Lamps, set with fire, hang from golden ceilings and lamps 
conquer the night. 

Here the queen asked for a heavy bowl of gems and gold and she filled (it) 
with unmixed wine, which King Belus and all those [descended] from Belus 
were accustomed to. Then silence was made in the hall. 

"Jupiter, they say indeed that you give laws to guests and hosts. May 
you wish that this day be happy for the Carthaginians and those set out from 
Troy. May our descendants remember this. May the giver of joy, Bacchus, 
and good Juno be present. And you, O Carthaginians, favoring (this) assembly 
celebrate!" 

Thus Dido spoke and she poured the honor of liquids onto the table, and 
first, with it poured, she touched (it) up to her mouth. Then she gave (it) to 
Bitias, challenging (him). He, eager, drained the foaming bowl and drenched 
himself by that full gold (liquid flood); afterwards the other nobles. 


Long-haired Iopas plays with his gilded lyre, which the greatest Atlas taught 
(him). He sings (of) the wandering moon and the labors of the sun, from where 
(come) the race of men and animals, from where rain and fires, (of) Arcturus 
and the rainy Hyades and the twin Little Bear constellation. He sings (about) 
why the wintry suns hasten so much to dip themselves into the Ocean, or what 
delay opposes the slow nights. The Carthaginians redouble with applause, the 
Trojans follow. 

Likewise unlucky Dido drew out the night with varied talking. She was 
drinking long love, asking many (things) concerning Priam, many (things) con- 
cerning Hector. She was now asking with what weapons the son of Aurora had 
come, now what kind of horses of Diomedes there had been, now how great 
Achilles had been. 

“Rather, do and tell us, guest, from the first beginning,” she says, “the treacheries 
of the Greeks and the misfortunes of your men and your wanderings. Indeed 
now the seventh summer carries you, wandering in all lands and on all waves.” 


Unit 21 


1 1 He was not strong (enough) to fill these (things), when no blasphemy is 
able to succeed against us 2 Let him come when he wishes, and so there may 
be no delay to me 3 I will indeed speak, when this concern gnaws you 4 When 
Caesar was made aware through the scouts 5 When the day came, which he 
had decided with the delegates 6 I remember when you seemed to me to play 
the fool 7 Also then she lives when you believe her to be dead 8 When you 
will ask, ask in Latin! 9 Whenever they would see a debtor be led into court, 
they used to flock together from all sides 10 When Caesar had seized Ancona, 
we left the city 


2 1 vidēbāris 2 quom 3 volt 


3 1 Cum castra abiete aedificaverunt, bella renovant. 2 Cum (Quando/Ubi/Ut) 
manibus militum temperatur (continetur), refugere non potest. 3 Cum castris 
inclūsissent, innūptī eruerunt milites. 4 Cum Teucriam videam, hortor ut cives 
in latebras eant. 5 Cum (Quando/Ubi/Ut) erras, cycni silentium traicient. 


Reading: 
All became silent and intent they kept (their) faces (on Aeneas). From a high 
couch father Aeneas thus began: 

"You order me, queen, to renew unspeakable pain, how the Greeks had 
overthrown Trojan riches and the pitiable kingdom. You order me to say the most 
wretched (things) which I myself saw and in which I was a part. Which soldier 
of the Myrmidons or of the Dolopians or soldier of the hard Ulysses might 
restrain (himself) from tears by speaking such (things)? And now the damp 
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night rushes headlong from the sky and the falling stars urge sleep. But if your 
love is so great to know our misfortunes and to hear briefly the last labor 
of Troy, although (my) mind trembles to remember and flees from the grief, 
I will begin. 

Broken by war and repelled by the fates, the leaders of the Greeks build, 
now after so many years slipping by, a horse in the likeness of a mountain 
by the divine art of Minerva. They weave ribs with cut fir. They feign (it) an 
offering for (their) return. This wanders (as) the rumor. To here men enclose 
(their) bodies, which they drew by lots, secretly in the blind side. They fill deep 
within the enormous caverns and the womb with armed soldiers. 

Tenedos is in view, a very well-known island and rich with riches while the 
kingdom of Priam remained. Now it is only a bay and a badly safe [i.e. unsafe] 
station for the keels of ships. To here the Greeks were conveyed in order to 
hide (themselves) on the isolated shore. We thought that they had departed 
and sought by wind Mycenae. Thus all Troy loosens itself from the long grief. 
The gates are opened, it is pleasing that we go and see the Doric camp and the 
deserted places and the left [1.e. abandoned] shore. Here a force of Dolopians 
held, here cruel Achilles held. Here (their) fleets had (this) place, here they were 
accustomed to contend in battle. 

Part are astonished by the deadly gift of unwed Minerva and they admire the 
size of the horse. Thymoetus first urges (it) be led within the walls and to be 
located at the citadel. Whether it was by deceit or already the fates of Troy were 
carrying (it forth) in this way. Yet Capys and those, whose opinion was better 
in mind, order either to rush the treacheries of the Greek to the sea or to burn 
the suspected gifts with flames having been thrown underneath, or to drill into 
and examine the hollow hiding places of the womb.” 


Unit 22 


1 1 Might they wish before the neighbors perceived? 2 It is certain to try all 
(things) before I perish 3 What of these was there which was not taken away 
before it was given? 4 It is announced to those ones attempting, before it could 
be formed, that the Romans are present 5 Before I return to (my) opinion, I will 
say a few (words) about myself 6 Somewhat before he died, he had handed 
over everything to Heraclius 7 After he noticed that, Caesar pulled up his troops 
onto the nearest hill 8 After she bore (herself) there, she handed over to one 
armor-bearer of the nymphs (her) javelin and quiver and slackened bows 9 From 
there he did not step off before the king recovered him into (his) trust 10 They 
send away before it was withdrawn by them 


2 1 Priusquam (Antequam) eum inlūdere posset, crimen factum est. 2 Postquam 
pastorés ligno feros occultāvērunt, circumspicient. 3 Studio ultro non senso, 
circumspeximus priusquam (antequam) civibus fisi sumus. 4 Revinci machinam 


postquam constitit! 5 Denique captos comprimēmus priusquam (antequam) spe 
careant. 


Reading: 

“The uncertain crowd is split into opposing inclinations. There the first before 
all (is) Laocoon, with a great crowd accompanying (him), eager he ran down 
from the highest citadel and urges from afar: 

*O wretched citizens, what (is) this so great madness? Do you believe that 
the enemy has been carried away? Or do you think that any gifts of Greeks lack 
deceits? Thus is Ulysses (not) known? Or enclosed in this wood Greeks are 
concealed, or this device has been made against our walls so that it may inspect 
(our) homes and may come from above the city, or some trick hides (inside). 
Do not trust the horse, Trojans! Whatever it is, I fear the Greek also when 
carrying gifts.’ 

Thus having spoken he hurled a huge spear with mighty strength into the 
side and into the wild beast's curved belly of joints. It stood (there) trembling, 
the hollow caverns resounded because of the struck belly and it gave a groan. 
And, if the fates of the gods had not been (so), if (our) mind had not been 
stupid, Laocoon would have forced us to mar the Greek hiding places by sword 
and Troy would now stand, and you, high fortress of Priam, would remain. 

Behold meanwhile Trojan shepherds were dragging to the king with a great 
sound a youth bound tight at (his) hands behind (his) back. He had voluntarily 
offered himself, unknown to the shepherds, so that he might arrange this very 
(thing) and might open Troy to the Greeks. Trusting in (his) soul he was prepared 
for each, whether to keep using deceits or to meet certain death. From all sides 
Trojan youth, having been poured around by zeal of looking at (him), rush and 
they compete to mock the seized (one). Receive now the treacheries of the 
Greeks and learn from one crime (about) all! Indeed as he (was) thrown into 
confusion in the middle of view, unarmed, he stood firm and looked around 
with eyes (upon) the Phrygian lines and said: 

* Alas, what land, what seas can now receive me? Or what now finally remains 
for wretched me? Among the Greeks I do not have a place at all, and in addition 
you yourselves the hostile Trojans demand punishments with my blood.” 

(Our) minds were turned by this groan and every attack was repressed. We 
urge that he speak from what blood he is born, or what he carries and that he 
recount what faith this seized (one) has." 


Unit 23 


1 1 While these were being done at the conference, it was announced to Caesar 
2 And after sacred ones have been appeased, indulge for hospitality . . . while 
the sky (is) not manageable 3 She will have turned the youthful bodies into 
silent fish, until she suffered the same (thing) 4 Do not rise up (at) anywhere, 
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until the sign will have been given by me 5 Let them marry wherever it pleases, 
provided that the dowry is not made (her) companion 6 Until snatched of (his) 
serious health, before he may clearly die, he ordered to be deserted for dead 
[1.e. left for dead] 7 Tityrus, until I return, it is a short way, feed (my) she-goats 
8 He took it without a witness, he had it as long as he wanted 9 As long as I 
am in the world, I am the light of the world 10 Provided that she comes rightly 
well-mannered, she has been endowed enough 


2 | Dum (Donec/Quoad/Quamdiü) nequiquam remeabat ingratam invidiam 
fatebamur. 2 Dum (Dummodo, Modo) dementes pellaces concedant, insontes 
non tacebunt. 3 Dum (Donec/Quoad/Quamdiü) formidine cassi sunt, improborum 
proditionem non maerent. Ithaci tacebant dum (donec/quoad) comites tenebris 
remeent. 5 Indicium proditionis labes erit, dum (donec/quoad) mors pervenit. 


Reading: 
*He finally speaks these (things) with his fear laid down: 

*Indeed I will confess true (things) to you, king, whatever it might be. I do 
not deny that I am of the Greek race. This firstly I confess. And, if the fates 
have made (me), Sinon, a wretched (man), it does not make (me) a lying (man) 
and even an empty (one). In speaking somewhat the name of Palamedes has 
come to your ears by chance, whom innocent the Greeks sent down to death 
under treason on account of an unspeakable charge, because he opposed war. 
Now they mourn (him) deprived of light. My poor father sent me as a companion 
in arms and near in kinship to him [1.e. Palamedes] years ago. While Palamedes 
stood safe in the kingdom and flourished in councils of kings, I carried his name 
and glory. After he withdrew from these upper shores on account of the jealousy 
of deceitful Ulysses — hardly unknown (things) I speak of — I, crushed, dragged 
(my) life into shadows and grief and was angry at the misfortune of an innocent 
friend to me. I, mad, did not remain silent. If any chance would have come, if 
I returned to (my) native Argos ever as victor, I promised to be (his) avenger. 
By (my) words I moved sharp hatreds. From here I had my first stigma of evil. 
From here Ulysses always frightened with new crimes, from here Ulysses scattered 
unreliable words onto the crowd and aware of his own evil sought weapons. 
And indeed he did not rest, until with Calchas as servant... 

But why do I tell these unpleasant (things) in vain moreover? Why do I 
delay? If you hold all the Greeks as one order, it is enough to hear this, at once 
exact (from me) punishments! The Ithacan Ulysses would want this and the 
sons of Atreus would pay for this great (thing). 

"Then truly we are eager to inquire and seek the causes. We are ignorant of 
such great wicked crimes and Greek art.’” 


Unit 24 


1 1 If you do (this) I will have great thanks. If you do not do it, I will forgive 
(you). 2 If art is hidden, it is useful. 3 If you should use it, it would be worn 
out 4 I would not be able to live if I were not living among (my) letters 
[1.e. books] 5 If anyone were to be taken by (his) master, he was snatched away 
by a conspiracy of soldiers 6 I should hardly ask you, if I knew 7 If he would 
be within, I would call (him) out 8 If the Latins had not taken up arms of their 
own accord, we had been seized and destroyed 9 Whether you have something, 
or nothing, write nevertheless! 10 I hand over to you a strong kingdom, if you 
will be good, but if (you are) bad, weak (will be the kingdom) 


2 1 general, general 2 general 3 mixed 4 unreal 5 mixed 6 ideal 7 unreal 
8 mixed 9 general 10 general 


3 1 Si discederent, verum femur. 2 Si exitium exoptavissés, interclüsus 
(interclüsa) esses. 3 Vates auxilium flagitat, sī eius (sur) miseremur. 4 Nisi quid 
in [imoso lacü dēlitēscat, ulvas altas contexāmus. 5 Sr mortem intemerātam 
recüsamus, ad acerna adyta vatium non reportabimur. 


Reading: 
“Trembling, he continues and speaks with a feigned heart: 

‘Often the Greeks desired to undertake a flight, with Troy being left, and to 
depart, tired of the long war. If only they had done (that)! Often a fierce storm 
of the deep sea shut them off and the south wind frightened (their) going. 
Especially when this horse, constructed from maple beams was already standing, 
rain clouds resounded in the whole sky. Anxious we send Eurypylus to inquire 
the oracles of Apollo. He carries back these sad words from the sanctuaries: 

“By blood you calmed the winds, with a virgin having been cut down, when 
you, Greeks, first came to Trojan shores. A return ought to be sought by you 
via blood and it ought to be appeased by a Greek spirit.” 

‘As this word came to the ears of the crowd, (their) spirits stood agape and 
a cold tremble ran through their lowest bones. Whom were the fates preparing? 
Whom is Apollo asking for? Here the Ithacan drags forward the soothsayer 
Calchas into the middle (of everyone) with a big tumult. Ulysses demands what 
are these divine wills of the gods. And already many men had told me the cruel 
crime of this contriver, and silent, they saw what was to come. 

Twice five days Calchas is silent (and) hidden and refuses to betray anyone 
with his voice or to expose anyone to death. Finally, with difficulty, driven by 
great shouts of the Ithacan, by an agreement with Ulysses he utters a word, and 
appoints me to the altar. All assented and, (that) which each feared for himself, 
(that) turned onto the destruction of a poor (one), they bore. 

And already the unspeakable day was present. The sacred things were being 
prepared for me and salty fruits and garlands were placed around my temples. 
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I snatched away, I confess, myself from death. I broke the chains, and hid in 
a muddy lake through the night, hidden in a sedge, while they set sail. And 
now I have no hope of seeing my ancient fatherland, nor my sweet sons 
and my longed-for parent [1.e. father], whom the Greeks perhaps will demand 
penalties from on account of my escape and they will appease this crime by 
the death of (these) poor (ones). You, Priam, through the gods and divine wills 
conscious of the truth, through pure faith, if anything which remains yet to 
mortals, I beg, pity such great labors, pity the spirit (of him) carrying such 
undeserved (things)!’” 


Unit 25 


1 1 It is not doubtful that (my) son does not want a wife 2 It ought not be 
doubted that there were poets before Homer 3 I would not hesitate to say that 
all wise (men) are always happy 4 Not to be doubted that the Helvetii were the 
most powerful of all Gaul 5 Because it was not doubtful what it was necessary 
to be judged 6 Unless by chance it is also doubtful, by what way that (man) 
became a praetor 7 Is it doubtful to you that she is this (woman)? 8 Indeed 
I do not doubt that at first (your) tongue, enemy of good (people), cut out, is 
given to the greedy vulture 9 I do not doubt that I should come to you immediately 
10 It did not hesitate to attack my leg with (its) serrated bite 


2 1 Dubito num (an/utrum) Palladiī oblīvīscātur. 2 Nepotes, nolite dubitare 
(or ne dubitetis) effigiem (simulacrum) piare promisso. 3 Non dubitavimus 
quin auctor effigičī (simulācrī) violabilis testaretur. 4 Ita (sic) dubium erat num 
(an/utrum) Iuppiter südorem militum in templo suo odisset. 5 Non dubitatur 
quin enses (gladii) robur ex imperio exscindant. 


Reading: 

“We give here life from (his) tears and furthermore we pity (him). Priam 
himself (is) the first to order the handcuffs and tight chains to be lifted from 
the man. Thus he says with these words to the friend: 

*Whoever you are, you are ours. Forget from here now that the Greeks have 
been lost! Tell these true (things) to me, (who is) questioning! Why did the 
Greeks build this mass of a huge horse? Who (is) the creator? What do they 
seek? What offering (is it)? Or what engine of war?” 

He, instructed by deceits and the Greek art, lifted (his) palms, shed of chains, 
to the stars and says: 

*You eternal fires, and your divine invulnerable will (as) witness. You, altars 
and impious swords, which I fled, and garlands of the gods, which I wore as 
victim. It is right for me to free the consecrated laws of the Greeks. It is right 
for me to hate the men and to bring all under the light of day, if they hide 
anything. I am not held by any laws of (my) country. You, saved Troy, may you 


only remain in the promises and may you keep faith, if I bring forth true (things), 
if I repay (you) great (things). 

All hope of the Greeks and hope of the begun war always stood with the aid 
of Minerva. But indeed wicked Diomedes and the inventor of wicked crimes 
Ulysses approached to tear away from the sacred temple the fatal Palladium, 
the guards of the highest citadel having been cut down. They snatched away 
the holy image and with (their) bloody hands they dared to touch the virgin 
garlands of the goddess. From that time the hope of the Greeks has flown and 
having slipped back it has been carried off. (Their) strength has been broken. 
The mind of the goddess has been turned away. 

And Minerva gave these signs as non-doubtful marvels. Hardly had the image 
been placed in camp, (when) waving flames burned from (her) raised eyes, and 
salty sweat ran through (her) limbs. And three times the goddess herself dashed 
from the ground, wonderful to see, and carrying a shield and a trembling spear. 
Immediately Calchas prophesies that the seas ought to be tried with respect to 
a flight and that Pergama is not able to be rooted out by Greek weapons, unless 
they were to retrace (their) omens. They would lead back the divine power, 
which had carried them away with itself by the sea and curved keels. 

And now they sought (their) native Mycenae by the wind, they prepare 
weapons and gods as companions and they, suddenly, will be present, the sea 
having been crossed again. Thus Calchas explains the omens. Warned, they built 
this image [1.e. the horse] for the Palladium for the offended divine spirit, so 
that the sad sin might be appeased. Nevertheless, Calchas orders this vast mass 
of woven oaks to lift up and to lead out to the sky, so that it could not be 
accepted by the gates or led into the city, and that it could not guard the people 
under (its) old religion. For if your hand would have violated the gifts of Minerva, 
then a great destruction would be to the kingdom of Priam and to the Phrygians. 
May the gods turn this omen onto the soothsayer himself! But if it would have 
ascended into your city by your hands, furthermore Asia would come in a great 
war to the walls of King Pelops. May these fates await our descendants.’ 

(This) thing was believed on account of such treacheries and the skill of 
Sinon. We were seized by the deceits and forced tears, we, whom neither 
Diomedes nor Achilles tamed, not ten years, not a thousand keels.” 


Unit 26 


1 1 I fear that while I wish to lessen the work, I increase it 2 I fear that we 
have seized that of a plan which we cannot easily explain 3 I fear that I can 
reply nothing except for tears 4 You dread that, (namely) that you may lead 
[1.e. marry] that one, you moreover, that you may not 5 The decorations which 
I placed, I fear I may not be able to recover 6 Indeed he feared, namely that 
he might lose some of his own reputation among you and the Roman people 
7 (They) feared that they might be forced to dash together at night or that they 
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might be held by Caesar’s cavalry 8 Fear had seized the soldiers that Scipio’s 
wound was fatal 9 He sat, who feared that he might not enter 10 I fear that you 
may not hold out 


2 1 Puella metuit (timet/verétur) ut spiris sguāmeīs anguis effugiat. 2 Metueramus 
(timueramus/veriti eramus/veritae eramus) ut frondes secüre diffugeret. 3 Puellae, 
nolite metuere (nolite timere/nolite verērī/nē metuatis/ne timeatis/ne vereāminī) 
nē Cassandra sollemni in delübro sistātur! 4 Metuebam (Timebam/ Verebar) nē 
fünere sinuato pavor exsangues amplecteret. 5 Metuunt (Timent/Verentur) ne 
rotae tempestatibus frangantur. 


Reading: 

*Here another omen, greater by much, is set before poor us and throws our 
thoughtless hearts into confusion. Laocoon, drawn by lots as priest to Neptune, 
was sacrificing a huge bull for the solemn altars. Behold moreover twin snakes 
with immense coils press on from Tenedos through the tranquil deep on the sea. 
I shudder (in) reporting (this). They extend equally to the shores. Their chests 
raised up between the waves, (their) bloody manes conquer the waves. The other 
part skims the sea behind and (their) backs, immense 1n coil, twist. A sound 
is made by the foaming salt. And now they hold the fields. They have been 
supplied with fire and blood in their burning eyes, they lick (their) hissing 
mouths with vibrating tongues. 

We, lifeless, disperse at the sight. They seek Laocoon by a certain line. And 
at first each snake enfolds the small bodies of (his) two sons and each devours 
(their) poor limbs by a bite. Afterwards, they snatch up Laocoon himself, com- 
ing in aid and carrying spears. They bind with (their) giant folds. And now twice 
they encircle (his) waist, twice (their) scaly backs surround (his) neck, they 
conquer with their heads and high necks. At the same time he aims to tear apart 
(their) knots with (his) hands, soaked in his garlands by blood and by black 
poison. At the same time he lifts trembling shouts to the stars. Such lowing (as) 
when a wounded bull has fled the altar and has cast off the uncertain ax from 
its neck. Yet the twin serpents escape to the highest shrine by gliding and they 
seek the citadel of cruel Minerva. They are hidden under the feet of the goddess 
and (her) shield. 

Then truly a new terror creeps through the alarmed hearts of all. They say 
that deserving Laocoon paid for (his) crime, who had offended the sacred oak 
with his spear and had hurled (his) wicked spear at the back. They shout that 
the statue must be led to the abode in the temple and divine will of the goddess 
must be prayed for. 

We divide the walls and spread the walls of the city open. A11 gird for work. 
They throw under rolling wheels at the feet, and they stretch hemp chains at the 
neck. The fatal engine climbs the walls, fat with weapons. Boys and unmarried 
girls sing holy (songs) around and rejoice to touch the rope with a hand. It enters 
and threatening it glides into the middle of the city. O homeland, O Troy, home 


of the gods and the walls of the Trojans famous for war! Four times it stopped 
on the threshold itself of the gate and four times the weapons in (its) belly gave 
a sound. We press hard nevertheless, heedless, and blind by frenzy. We stop the 
unlucky marvel in the consecrated citadel. Then even Cassandra opens (her) 
mouth of fates to be, (words) which by the command of the god were never 
believed by the Trojans. We the wretched, who have that last day, cover the 
shrines of the gods throughout the city with a festive branch.” 


Unit 27 


1 1 And Ido not prevent you, if it will so please you, from also adorning him 
with these marks of a little glory 2 I am prevented from saying more (things) 
3 What hinders him from being happy? 4 Age does not prevent us from holding 
inclinations [i.e. zeal] of letters 5 You were able to prevent it from happening/ 
being made 6 Parents are prohibited from approaching (their) children 7 I am 
not able to be contained from embracing (her) 8 My slavery forbade me from 
admiring any bad thing of mine 9 Although what forbids a laughing (person) 
from saying the truth? 10 Who for whole days forbids force to be made or orders 
(it), having been done, to be restored 


2 1 Obstamus quominus (nē) exuviae Neoptolemo commendantur. 2 Vigilēs 
aegri impediti sunt quominus (nē) sopor serenus sibi esset. 3 Phalanx prohibet 
quominus (nē) bigae delübrum defendant. 4 Fabricator msons non vetātus 
erat quominus (quin) manüs laxaret. 5 Famulus recüsaverit quominus (ne) vigiles 
indignum sepeliant. 


Reading: 
“Meanwhile night is turned and rushes from the Ocean, wrapping with a great 
shadow the heaven and earth, and sky and deceits of the Myrmidons. Poured 
through the walls the Trojans became silent. Sleep embraces (their) tired limbs. 
And now a Greek phalanx with ordered ships was going from Tenedos through 
friendly silence of the silent moon, seeking the famous shores. When the royal 
ship raised up flames, Sinon, defended by the unjust fates of the gods, secretly 
loosens the Greeks enclosed in the belly and pine barriers. The opened horse returns 
them to air. Happy they bring themselves out from the hollow oak: the leaders 
Thessandrus and Sthenelus and terrible Ulysses, who slid down the lowered 
rope, and Acamas and Thoas and Neoptolemus, descendant of Peleus, and the 
chief Machaon and Menelaus and the inventor of the deceit itself, Epeos. They 
invade the city, buried by sleep and wine. The watchmen are cut down, the gates 
having been opened, they receive all their comrades and join confederate lines. 
It was the time in which the first rest begins for weary mortals and this most 
pleasing gift of the gods crawls (in). In (my) sleep, behold, before (my) eyes 
the very sad Hector was seen by me to be present and to pour out copious tears, 
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as once dragged by a two-horse chariot, and black with bloody dust and pierced 
by straps through (his) swelling feet. How much changed to me was he from 
that Hector who returns, donning the spoils of Achilles or (Hector) who hurled 
Phrygian fires to the ships of the Greeks. He bore a filthy beard and hair 
congealed by blood and those wounds which he had received many (times) 
around (his) native walls. Weeping voluntarily I seemed to address the man and 
to bring out the sad words: 

*O light of Troy, O most faithful hope of the Trojans, what such great delay 
held you? From which shores, awaited Hector, do you come? How we, tired, 
see you, after the many deaths of your men, after the various tasks of both 
men and city we! What unworthy cause marred (your) serene features? Or why 
do I perceive these wounds?’ 

He says nothing and does not delay me, asking vain words. But leading 
groans heavily from (his) lowest chest, he says: 

‘Alas flee, son from a goddess, and tear yourself away from these flames! 
The enemy has the walls. Troy rushes from the high summit. Enough has been 
given to the country and to Priam. If Pergama could have been defended by my 
right hand, then it also would have been defended by it. Troy entrusts to you 
(its) sacred (things) and (its) household gods. Take these as companions of the 
fates! Seek for them the great walls which you will build finally after the sea 
has been wandered through!’ 

Thus he speaks and carries out with his hands the garlands and the powerful 
Vesta and the eternal fire from the inner sanctuaries.” 


Unit 28 


1 1 Indeed they will see nothing so done by me so that they may have a place 
of offending 2 No thing profits speaking so much as writing 3 A secret place 
sufficient also for hiding cavalry 4 Desirous of returning home 5 By guarding 
trust badly they abolish trust 6 To discuss living well and happily 7 The mind 
of man is nourished by learning and thinking 8 They take pleasure from learning 
9 Those desirous of speaking ill do not know that jealousy is (more) able than 
loud noise 10 To not obeying the senate 


2 1 Ratio concēdendī ab urbe erat satis. 2 Coniungamus generis nostris ad 
oppositos obsidendum (or oppositds obsidendi causā/gratiā). 3 Occultare boves 
et segetes difficile erat. 4 Ingrue aciem mücrone corusco ad gloriam Erīnyos 
resistendum (or gloriam Erinyos resistendi causa/gratia). 5 Horror perterrens 
moriendi incidit proximis démentibus. 


Reading: 
“Meanwhile the walls are mixed by diverse grief and more and more, although 
the house of my father Anchises was remote and withdrew concealed by trees, 


the sounds become clear and the horror of weapons assails (us). I rise up from 
sleep and I climb the top of the highest house. I stand by with (my) ears raised 
up, as when a flame falls upon a crop by the raging south winds, or a swift 
torrent lays low fields by a mountainous river, (and) lays low happy crops and 
the works of cows and drags forests head first. Unaware the shepherd from a 
high summit is astonished, receiving the sound. 

Then truly the manifest faith of Sinon, and the treacheries of the Greeks lie 
open. Already the full home of Deiphobus gave to ruin, with Vulcan conquering. 
Now the house of (his) neighbor Ucalegon burns. The wide straits of Sigeum 
reflect with fire. Both the sound of men and the clang of crowds rise up. 

Insane I seize weapons. And there is not sufficient reason for weapons, but 
(my) spirits burn to gather a force for battle and to fight with comrades on 
the citadel. Frenzy and anger rush headlong (into) my mind. Knowing it is 
beautiful to die in arms helps (me). 

Behold moreover Panthus, Panthus, son of Othrys, priest of the citadel of 
Apollo, having slipped past the weapons of the Greeks, insane, aims for the holy 
thresholds by running. He drags the conquered gods and (his) small grandson 
by the hand. 

‘In which place is the matter greatest, Panthus? Which citadel do we take?’ 

I had hardly said these (words) when he replies with such a moan: 

‘The last day and inescapable time of Troy has come. We were Trojans, Troy 
was and the great glory of the Trojans (was). Wild Jupiter has transferred all to 
Argos. The Greeks rule in the city, set on fire. Towering over and standing by 
the middle of the walls the horse pours armed (men) and the victor Sinon, 
taunting, mixes fires. Some are present at the double gates, as many thousands 
as ever have come from great Mycenae. Others besieged the narrows of the 
streets with opposing weapons. The edge of a sword stands trimmed with a 
glistening blade, ready for death. The first watchmen of the gates hardly try the 
battle and they resist in blind war.’ 

I am carried by such words of the son of Othrys and by the divine spirit 
of the gods into flames and into arms, where the sad Fury, where the roar calls, 
a noise lifted up to the sky. Rhipeus and the greatest in arms, Epytus add them- 
selves as allies, offered through the moon(light). Hypanis and Dymas join our 
side, and young Coroebus, son of Mygdon, who in those days had come by 
chance to Troy, set on fire by (his) insane love of Cassanrda. (His) father was 
bringing aid to Priam and the Phrygians. Unlucky Coroebus, had he (but) not 
heard the advice of his raging bride!” 


Unit 29 


1 1 And he may set out for the sake of bringing aid to Caesar 2 I made 
an end of carrying him 3 He waited for the enemy by keeping the soldier(s) 
busy daily 4 Conon cares for restoring the walls 5 He gave that gold to keep 
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to a rich man 6 Between robbing the body of the enemy, he died 7 We left the 
country to be plundered 8 The Albans created me leader in order to wage war 
9 They are tired from carrying water 10 Neither (was) mindful of protecting his 
own body 


2 1 Raptor vadit ad salūtem exigendam (or salūtis exigendae causā/gratiā). 
2 Catulus fēstīnandus in sentés dēlāpsus est. 3 Noli nītī (or nē nitaris) per 
sentes densos (spissos) et ürendos 4 Sur explicandae causa/gratia (or Ad 
se explicandam), hüc religiosa festinavit. 5 Trepidi inruentes lupum cladi 
attollendum capiunt. 


Reading: 
“When I saw them crowded daring for battles, I begin upon them: 

“Young men, (your) very strong hearts are in vain! If you have the desire to 
follow me, daring death, you will see what fortune we have. All the gods, by 
whom this kingdom had stood, have departed, the sanctuaries and altars having 
been left. You help a city, set on fire. Let us rush into the middle of weapons 
and let us die! One security is for the conquered: to hope for no security.” 

In this way a frenzy was added to the spirits of the young (men). From 
there, just as wolves plundering in a black smoke, whom the wicked rage 
of (their) belly drove out and the cubs, left behind, await with thirsty jaws, 
we advance through weapons and through enemies. Into death, hardly doubtful, 
we keep a path of the middle of the city. Black night flies around with a 
hollow shadow. Who would explain the slaughter of that night, who would, by 
speaking, explain the deaths or would be able to equal the tasks with tears? The 
ancient city rushes, having ruled through many years. Many lifeless bodies are 
laid low all about through the streets and through homes and the religious 
thresholds of the gods. And the Trojans are not alone in being punished 
by blood. Once courage also returns to the conquered, into (their) hearts, the 
Greek victors fall. Cruel grief is all around, everywhere terror and the many 
faces of death. 

First Androgeos offers himself to us, a great crowd of Greeks accompanying. 
Unaware he believes that we are allied troops, he addresses (us) furthermore 
with friendly words: 

*Hasten, men! Indeed what laziness, so late, delays (you)? The others are 
snatching and carrying burnt Pergama. Do you first go now from the lofty ships?' 

He said (this), and immediately — indeed enough faithful responses were not 
given — he felt he had fallen into the middle of the enemies. He stood agape 
and checked back (his) feet with his voice. As someone who stepping in fierce 
brambles presses an unexpected snake on the ground and alarmed suddenly fled 
the snake, raising in anger and swelling (its) dark green neck, hardly otherwise 
did Androgeos depart, alarmed at the sight. We rush in and we pour around 
them with crowded weapons. We lay (them) low all around, ignorant of the 
place and seized by fear. Fortune breathes on (our) first task." 


Unit 30 


1 1 And he thought that wild men would not restrain themselves from 
hastening into Italy 2 He promised that and confirmed by an oath that a safe 
passage would be given through the borders 3 Hardly do I know whether 
it ought to be admired 4 What do you decree ought to be done now? 5 The 
leader (was) so severely wounded that he seemed about to approach the danger 
of (his) life 6 Nevertheless he thought it ought not be committed that, with the 
enemies having been pushed, it might be said that they had been surrounded 
by him through the trust in a conference 7 It had to be fought by deceit, since 
it was not equal with respect to weapons 8 Wisdom ought to be thought of 
as the art of living 9 Therefore I think that it must be brought with the tribunes 
of the people that one or several of them ought to carry a proposal to the 
people 10 Nevertheless this matter is of such a manner which I promise I will 
drive (forward) 


2 1 Servantia ilicet agitanda sunt. 2 Signo exercitum consertürum esse. 3 Sequimur 
ne Peneleus moriendus sit. 4 Exercitus eous armipotens turpes exercitūs fūsūrus 
fuerat, cum (quando/ubi/ut) aequum signatum est. 5 Species aequi hominibus 
exsultanda est (Visum aequi hominibus exsultandum est). 


Reading: 
“And here exulting at the success, Coreobus says to (his) friends: 

*O comrades, where fortune first shows the path of safety, and where it shows 
itself favorable, let us follow! Let us change shields and let us fit to ourselves 
the insignia of the Greeks! Deceit or courage, who would ask in war? The 
enemies themselves will give weapons to us.” 

Thus he spoke, then dons the crested helmet of Androgeos and (his) sword, 
a badge of ornaments, and fastens the Argive sword to (his) side. Rhipeus does 
this, Dymas himself does it, and all the happy youth. Each arms himself with 
the recent spoils. We advance, mixed with Greeks, hardly with our own divine 
spirit, and we engage in many battles through the blind night. We send down 
to Hades many of the Greeks. Some disperse for the ships and seek the safe 
shores by running. Part, with shameful fear, climb back (up) the huge horse and 
hide (themselves) in the famous belly. 

Alas nothing is right for anyone to trust the unfriendly gods. Behold the 
virgin, Priam's Cassandra, (her) hair disheveled was being dragged from the 
temple and sanctuaries of Minerva, holding (her) burning eyes to heaven in 
vain, (her) eyes, indeed, because chains detained (her) tender palms. Coroebus 
could not bear this sight, (his) mind infuriated, and he, about to die, threw 
himself into the middle of the battle line. We all follow and we run in with 
crowded weapons. Here at first from the high summit of the shrine, we are being 
crushed by the weapons of our (men). A very wretched slaughter rises from the 
face of our weapons and the trick of the Greek crests. 
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Then, gathered from all sides, and with a groan because of the anger of the 
virgin who was snatched away [1.e. rescued], the Greeks invade. Most ferocious 
Ajax and the twin sons of Atreus and the whole army of the Dolopians invade. 
Just as opposite winds at one time dash together by a broken whirlpool, 
(so) the west wind and south wind and east wind, are happy with (his) eastern 
horses. The forests rustle and foamy Nereus rages from the lowest bottom and 
arouses the seas with (his) trident. Those ones also, if any we routed that dark 
night through the shadow by (our) treachery and we pursued in the entire city, 
they now appear. They first recognize the shields and the deceived weapons and 
they observe (our) words, discordant in sound. Immediately we are crushed by 
(their) number. First Coroebus at the right (hand) of Peneleus sinks down to the 
altar of the goddess, strong in battle. Rhipeus falls, who was alone most just 
among the Trojans and most mindful of equality. It seemed otherwise to the 
gods. Hypanis and Dymas, pierced by comrades, die. And neither your great 
duty nor Apollo’s badge of honor protected you, Panthus, in falling.” 


Unit 31 


1 1 The gods would make (it), (that) I might be without a father! 2 And if 
only the king himself, Aeneas, driven by the same south wind were present 3 I 
had persuaded myself that everything would be appeased 4 We were thinking 
that it would be given to Memmius 5 Whether there would be need to fly with 
oars or with a sail 6 You state to me that this our love will be between us and 
(will be) eternal 7 They think that they will be safe 8 O (gods) above, you believe 
that those ones will be safe 9 Promise that this will be! 10 I never believed that 
he would be able to move (his) spirit, while she was alive, to have a wife 


2 1 Cogito (arbitror, puto) fore ut parietes non ēvādantur. 2 Cēgitābam 
(arbitrabar, putabam) gradūs pervios fore. 3 Cogitaveram (arbitatus, -a eram/ 
putaveram) fore ut postes inritī iūnctūrīs teneri non possent. 4 Cogito (arbitror, 
puto) cervum tardum incomitatum fore. 5 Cogito (arbitror, puto) fore ut soceri 
praeceps vitare non possint. 


Reading: 
“Trojan ashes and final flame of my people, (my) witness! In your fall neither 
weapons nor any changes in the Greek fortunes had I avoided. If the fates had 
been that I fall, I merited (it) with (my) hand! We are torn apart from there, 
Iphitus and Pelias with me, of whom Iphitus is already heavier with respect to 
age, and Pelias slow by the wound of Ulysses. Immediately we were called to 
the home of Priam by shouting. 

Here truly we perceive an immense fight, as if there were nowhere other 
battles, (as 1f) no one were dying in the entire city. Thus we perceive that Mars 
is untamed and that the Greeks rush for the roofs and the threshold is besieged, 


with a dome having been driven. The ladders cling to the walls and they rest 
underneath the doorposts themselves via (their) rungs. They set shields to the 
weapons with their left hands, they grasp the roofs with (their) right. 

In reply the Trojans shatter towers and entire roofs of houses. With these 
weapons, when they perceive the end of life, they still prepare to defend them- 
selves in final death. They roll down gilded beams, the high ornaments of our 
old fathers. Some besieged the lowest gates with trim blades, where they guard 
in a crowded battle line. Refreshed spirits help the house of the king and lift 
(our) men with aid and add strength to the conquered. 

There was a passage and secret doors and a traversable use of the roof between 
them, and doorposts left (removed) from the back. Unlucky and unaccompanied 
Andromache was accustomed oftentimes to bring herself to (her) parents-in-law, 
while the kingdom remained, and dragging (her) son Astyanax to (his) grand- 
father. I climb up to the roof of the highest top, from where the poor Trojans 
were throwing ineffective weapons by hand. We shatter a tower, which stands 
on a precipice and raises from the high house under the stars, from which all 
Troy and the Greek ships and the Achaean camps were accustomed to be seen. 
We attack around the tower with sword, where high floors gave wavering joints. 
We struck (it) from (its) high seat. Sliding it suddenly pulls ruin [i.e. collapses] 
with a noise and it falls far and wide upon battle lines of Greeks. 

Yet others enter. Meanwhile neither rocks nor any kind of weapons cease.” 


Unit 32 


1 1 They send delegates to Caesar to ask for aid 2 It is a folly, father, to lead 
unfriendly dogs to hunt 3 It is easier to speak than the matter [i.e. easier said 
than done] 4 We came to remind you, not to demand 5 He adds also that he 
will be killed by him before I will be violated 6 Because they thought that that 
thing would be led longer 7 He hopes that he will be acquitted 8 O thing both 
cruel to hear and criminal to see 9 Neither easy to see nor friendly to speak to 
anyone 10 They understood that that matter would be more shameful by much 
and would be seen as more unjust 


2 1 Exsultant gramen vulsum (ad gramen vellendum). 2 Amnis est lübricissimus 
sublatü. 3 Immisit nurum, quae pavida deficiendi erat. 4 Cogitamus (arbitramur, 
putamus) fore ut fenestra ab agitatoribus perrumpatur exsultandi causa (exsultandi 
gratia, ad exsultandum). 5 Cogitaverunt (arbitrati, -ae sunt/putaverunt) ianuas a 
vestibulo aedium ēmovendās esse. 


Reading: 

"Before the entrance itself Pyrrhus jumps out in the first threshold with weapons 
and glistening with brazen light. Such as when a snake fed on bad grass, whom 
the cold winter kept swollen underground, now, (its) skin(s) having been placed 
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and glistening in youth, (its) body lifted it coils (its) slimy back to the light, to 
the sun. It flashes from (its) mouth with a three-forked tongue. Together are the 
enormous Periphas and the charioteer of the horses of Achillis, the armor-bearer 
Automedon, together all the Scyrian youth enter the house. They throw flames 
to the (roof )tops. 

Pyrrhus himself, a double ax having been snatched, breaks the hard thresholds 
within the first bronze posts and he tears (them) up from the hinge. Already a 
beam cut out, he hollowed the strong oaks and gave a huge window with a wide 
face [1.e. a wide hole]. The house within appears exposed and the long atriums 
lie open, the inner rooms of Priam and of old kings also lie open. The Greeks 
see the armed (men) standing at the first threshold. 

But the interior house is mixed with a groan and wretched tumult, and deep 
within the hollow homes howl with loud feminine wailings. The noise strikes the 
golden stars. Then terrified mothers wander in the huge houses and embracing 
they keep the posts and they fasten little kisses. 

Pyrrhus with his native strength presses on. Neither barriers nor the guards 
themselves are strong (enough) to endure. The door wavers with the frequent 
battering. Moved from the hinge, the posts sink down. The way is made by 
strength. The Greeks, let in, break the entrances and they slaughter the first 
(ones) whom they see. Far and wide they fill the place with soldiers. Not thus, 
when a foamy river has gone out from broken dams and surmounted opposing 
mounds by (its) whirlpool, it, raging, is carried in a mass into fields and drags 
herds with stables through whole fields. 

I myself saw Neoptolemus, raging with slaughter and the twins of Atreus at 
the threshold. I saw Hecuba and one hundred young women and Priam at the 
altars marring the fires with blood, which he himself had consecrated. Those fifty 
bedrooms, hope (to be) full of descendants, and the haughty posts of foreign gold 
and spoils have sunk down (to the floor). The Greeks hold where the fire fails.” 


Unit 33 


1 1 He asks that he cares for that which he had said 2 It is for a lazy nature 
to be content with those which have been found by others 3 Many (things) were 
said by Caesar: that the Arverni and Ruteni, whom the Roman people had 
forgiven, were conquered by war 4 Indeed you might be able by law to call 
yours (that) which you buy 5 If you would say they alone are wretched, (by) 
who(m) it ought to die [i.e. who must die] 6 You would take up no one of them 
who was living 7 May the gods give to you whatever you desire 8 May it happen 
well to you (that) which you do 9 Provided they know that which is pleasing 
10 Indeed I will never be prevented from seeing that which I have seen 


2 1 dīxisset is attracted by the subjunctive cūret 2 inventa sint is attracted by the 
infinitive contentum esse 3 ignovisset is attracted by the infinitive superatos esse 


4 emās is attracted by the subjunctive possis 5 moriendum esset is attracted 
by the subjunctive dīcerēs 6 viverent is attracted by the subjunctive exciperēs 
7 optēs is attracted by the subjunctive dent 8 agās is attracted by the subjunctive 
éveniat 9 lubeat is attracted by the subjunctive sciant 10 the second viderim is 
attracted by the subjunctive and first viderim 


3 1 Cēgitāvī exercitum Phoebi cui oravissem venire. 2 Licet eum fatērī sé 
mortem quae atra crüdelisque sit timere (vereri/metuere). 3 Utinam ne puella 
quam amarem sé ei dedisset! 4 Beatum cor vēnātrīcis non pütat id sentire dolorem 
quem verba īnflīgant. 5 Orāre deos, quibus omnia sint, hūmānum est. 


Reading: 

"Perhaps you ask what the fates of Priam were. When he saw the misfortune 
of (his) captured city and the shattered thresholds of homes and the enemy in 
the middle of the inner rooms, the old man surrounds (himself) in vain with 
the weapons long unused, (his) shoulders trembling with age and he girds a 
futile sword. About to die he goes into the thick enemies. 

In the middle of the home and under the bare axis of the sky there was 
a giant altar. Nearby a very old laurel presses on the altar and it embraces the 
household gods with (its) shadow. Here Hecuba and (her) daughters stood in 
vain around the altars, just as headlong doves in a black storm, crowded and 
embraced the statues of the gods. When she saw Priam himself, however, (his) 
youthful weapons having been taken up, she says: 

*What mind, so terrible, my very poor husband, has pressed you to gird 
(yourself) with these weapons? Or where do you rush to? The time does not 
need such help nor these defenders; not even if my Hector himself were now 
present. Withdraw finally to here. This altar will guard us all, or you will die 
at the same time (as us).” 

Thus having spoken by this word she received the aged (one) to herself and 
placed (him) on the sacred seat. 

Behold Polites, however, one of the sons of Priam, slipped out from the 
slaughter of Pyrrhus, and flees through weapons and through enemies by long 
porticos and, wounded, scans the vacant halls. Pyrrhus, eager with a threatening 
wound, follows him. Now he holds with his hand and presses with (his) spear, 
until finally he comes out before the eyes and faces of (his) parents. He falls 
and pours out (his) life with (his) blood. 

Here Priam, although now held in the middle of death, does not refrain, 
however, nor did he spare (his) voice or anger. He cries out: 

‘But may the gods pay you the worthy thanks for this crime, for such 
daring deeds, if there is any duty in heaven, which may care for such things, 
and may they reply to you (your) just rewards, you who have in (my) presence 
made me perceive the death of (my) son and have marred the faces of parents 
with death. But that Achilles, about whom you deceived yourself, was not 
an enemy against me. He blushed (before) the laws and faith of a suppliant 
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and he returned the body of Hector for burial and he sent me back into my 
kingdoms.’ 

Thus the old man spoke. He threw the harmless weapon without a blow, 
which immediately was repelled by the hoarse bronze. From the highest knob 
of the shield it hung in vain. Pyrrhus (said) to him (Priam): 

“You will carry off these (words) therefore and you will go as messenger to 
(my) father Achilles. Remember to tell to him my sad deeds and that degenerate 
(is) Neoptolemus. Now die!’ 

Saying this he dragged the trembling (Priam) to the altar itself and slipping 
in the much blood of (his) son. He folded (his) hair with (his) left (hand), and 
with (his) right he raised up (his) glistening sword and buried (it) into the side 
up to the hilt. This was the end of the fates of Priam. This end was his by lot: 
to see Troy burned up and Pergama sink to ruin. He was once haughty ruler 
over so many peoples and lands of Asia. A giant body lies on the shore and a 
head torn from the shoulders and a body without a name.” 


Unit 34 


1 1 But because of the speed the soldiers went there with an attack 2 Because 
they had heard that the battle was engaged, they went for assistance for their 
men and seized a hill 3 Indeed he had died, whom he had loved very much 
4 If they, who almost destroyed it, had lived again, I would then return 5 So 
that my enemies had thought, but he also had been a defender 6 Whom I had 
not known, who he was 7 I will go out, having testified that I loved my good 
conscience 8 We were accustomed to call them the seeds of things 9 If by chance 
the name came through your ears 10 Indeed he did not yield ever to (them), 
making a commotion, and also he always went against 


2 1 pāvistī 2 dormiveris 3 flēvistis 4 implēvisse 5 nescīverat 6 redīvērunt 
7 laudāvistis 8 subīvisse 9 abolēverāmus 10 dehivisti 


3 1| pāvistis, pāstis 2 dormīverītis, dormierītis 3 flēvistī, flest 4 not possible 
5 nescīverant, nescierant 6 redīvit, rediit 7 laudāvistī, laudāstī 8 not possible 
9 aboléveram, abolēram 10 dehīvistis, dehīstis 


4 1 Urbe circumdatā Spartam iērunt. 2 Cum/guod/guia cervē subigere 
temptāsset, sollemnis prex fīēbat. 3 Captus audierat nautās dēlūbrum nēsse. 
4 Sustuli quae reportarat. 5 Utinam nē iissent/issent! 


Reading: 

“Yet then for the first time cruel horror surrounded me. I stood agape. The image 
of (my) dear father entered, as I saw the king, of an equal age, exhaling (his) 
life because of a cruel wound. Deserted Creusa entered and (my) plundered 


home and the misfortune of small Iulus. I look back and scan what forces are 
around me. All tired have deserted, and sent (their) weary bodies by jumping 
to the ground or have given (themselves) to fires. 

And so now I alone remained, while I see Helen guarding the entrances of 
Vesta and silent, hiding in a secret spot. Bright fires give light to me, wandering 
and carrying my eyes all about through everything. She, fearing for herself the 
threatening Trojans on account of overturned Pergama and fearing the penalties 
of the Greeks and the anger of (her) deserted husband, (she) the common Fury 
of Troy and (her) country, had hid herself. She, odious, was sitting on the altars. 

Fires blazed up in my spirit. Anger enters to avenge (my) falling fatherland 
and to exact the wicked punishments. I say to myself: 

‘Of course will this one, safe, look upon Sparta and (her) native Mycenae? 
Will she go as queen, a triumph having been produced? Will she see (her) 
marriage and house of (her) father and children, accompanied by a crowd of 
Trojan women and with Phrygian servants? Will Priam have been killed by the 
sword for this? Will Troy have burned by fire for this? For this will the Trojan 
shore have sweated so often with blood? It (is) not thus. Indeed although there 
is no memorable name in the feminine punishment, nor does such victory have 
honor, I will be praised nevertheless to have extinguished (this) wrong and to 
have exacted deserving punishments. And to have satisfied my soul of a vengeful 
fire will please (me) and to have satiated the ashes of my peoples.’” 


Unit 35 


1 1 With these five legions he hastened to go 2 It did not accumulate to wider 
than fifty feet 3 The moon had filled four times its circle, its horns having been 
joined 4 During the third watch he set out from camp with three legions 5 Both 
(women) hardly seem dirty 6 Give me one thousand kisses, then one hundred, 
then another thousand, then a second hundred, then even another thousand, then 
one hundred, then, when we will have done many thousands, we will confuse 
them 7 It remains concerning the one hundred thousand sesterces about which 
I remember that a letter to me from you from Myrina was brought forward 
8 When once the short light has died, an eternal single night must be slept 
9 From these who could bear weapons (there was) ninety-two thousand 10 Yet 
it is permitted to root out the people of both kings 


2 mille nonaginta duo 
3 fecerimus - this is a future perfect but has a long 7; this is not infrequent. 
4 1 Undāns fūmus guīnguiēs Spartānēs excitavit. 2 Scaea porta ā septem et 


tricesimo caelicola superata erat. 3 Spissus (densus) fūmus visum intemeratum 
(speciem intemeratam) cālīgāvit, novem et octoginta Spartanis disiectīs (diffūsīs). 
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4 Obdüxit quinque aciés (or ex aciēbus) ut culpātēs superarent. 5 Spartānī octoni 
caelicolae continentī (temperantī) pāruērunt. 


Reading: 

“I was throwing out such (things) and was carried by my infuriated mind, when 
my nurturing mother, so bright (as) never before my eyes, offered herself to be 
seen. She glistened bright in the light through the night. She confessed that she 
was a goddess, such and as great as she is accustomed to be seen by deities. 
She restrained me, taken by my right (hand) and she added above these (words) 
with (her) rosy mouth: 

‘Son, what grief so great arouses (your) untamed angers? Why do you rage 
or where has your concern of me withdrawn to? Will you not look before where 
you left (your) father Anchises, tired with age? Or does (your) wife Creusa 
survive and the boy Ascanius? Around them all Greek battle lines wander from 
all sides. If my care were not resisting (it), flames would have already carried 
them and a hostile sword would have drained (them). 

The odious face of the Spartan Helen is not to be blamed by you. Or Paris 
is not to be blamed. The severity of the gods overturn these riches, and lays 
low Troy from (its) summit. Look! Indeed I will snatch away every cloud, which 
now drawn over dims your mortal sights and, damp, darkens around you. You 
ought not fear any commands of (your) mother! Nor refuse to obey (my) advice! 

Here, where you see broken up heaps and rocks torn away from rocks, 
and smoke undulating with mixed dust, Neptune shakes walls and dislodged 
foundations by (his) great trident. He overthrows the entire city from (its) seats. 
Here the very cruel Juno first holds the Scaean gates. Girded with a sword, and 
raging she calls an ally line from ships. 

Now look back! Minerva settled on the highest citadels on a limb, shining 
out from cruel Gorgon. The father himself supplies following forces to the Greek 
men, he himself arouses the gods against Trojan forces. Snatch away, son, place 
flight and an end to the work! Never will I be absent and I will settle you safe 
on a native threshold.’ 

She had said (this) and established herself in the thick shadows of the night. 
Terrible faces and great, divine spirits of the gods, enemies of Troy, appear.” 


Unit 36 


1 1 If pregnant Venus had disgraced Aeneas in (her) womb 2 Nevertheless she 
addresses Aeneas voluntarily with these words 3 Now Aeneas leads through the 
middle walls with him 4 Nevertheless I do not hate Aeneas, although he under- 
stands badly 5 What poor (thing) do you destroy, Aeneas? 6 Where are you 
fleeing to, Aeneas? 7 And his own gods did not protect Cupencum, with Aeneas 
coming 8 As the golden mother of Aeneas saw that 9 Yet Venus rules in the 
city of her own Aeneas 10 Yet truly frantic Aeneas became silent at the sight 


2 1 genitive sg. and dative sg. 2 accusative sg. 3 nominative sg. and ablative 
sg. 4 nominative sg. 5 accusative sg. 6 genitive sg. 7 nominative sg. 8 vocative 
sg. 9 accusative sg. 10 ablative sg. 11 accusative sg. 12 nominative sg. 


3 1 Agricola Dido (Didonem) inveniet ut sibi plüres abietés det. 2 Atlante 
vulnerato heros novus orbem terrarum tulit. 3 Utinam Androgeo aqua (lympha) 
fuisset. 4 Eamus Ilion! 5 Gener Pénelopes credit Anchīsen (Anchisam) multos 
annos dēmorārī. 


Reading: 

“Then truly all Troy was seen settling into flames and Neptunian Troy turning 
from below. And they are just as farmers press hard in competition to overthrow 
an ancient ash (tree), cut with a sword and a frequent double ax, in the highest 
mountains. It constantly threatens and alarmed it sways (its) foliage with a 
shaken summit, until surmounted gradually by wounds it groans a last (time) 
and torn away from the mountain summit(s) it draws to (its) ruin. 

I descend and with a god leading I am brought out between flame and 
enemies. Weapons give place and flames withdraw. And now I arrived at the 
entrance of (my) fatherly home [1.e. the home of my father], my father, whom 
I wanted to raise up into the high mountains and whom I sought first. He denies, 
with Troy cut out, to prolong (his) life and to endure exile. He says: 

*O you, to whom sound blood of age, and solid power remains by means of 
its own strength, you, pursue (your) flight! If the deities had wanted me to lead 
a life, they would have guarded my home for me. It is enough and beyond. I 
have seen the destructions and I have survived the city captured. Thus, O thus, 
having spoken to my body placed (here), depart! I myself will find death with 
(my) hand. The enemy will pity and will seek (my) spoils. The throwing away 
of burial is easy. Now long ago odious to the gods and useless, I linger years 
since the time, at which the father of gods and king of humans breathed on me 
with the winds of a thunderbolt and touched me with fire.” 

He persisted with such (words) and fastened he remained. We in reply were 
poured out with tears, (my) wife Creusa and (son) Ascanius and all the home, 
in order that (my) father might not wish to overturn all with himself and to 
press onto our heavy fate. He says no and clings on (his) plan and onto the 
same place." 


Unit 37 


1 This is in dactylic hexameter. The two examples of muta cum liquida are: 
line 5 -e gr- and line 7 -atr-. The example from line 5 is treated as light and 
the example from line 7 as long. 
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(—uui—-—J)t(—uu(-—)tc-uwuwi--) 
(Pyramus) (et This)(be, iuve)(num pul)(cherrimus) (alter), 


(U VL) (U U) (U U) ( JL V) ( ) 
(altera), (quas Ori)(éns habu)(it, prae)(lata pu)(ellīs), 
(U VL) (— U U) (U U) (U U) (VU U) (—— 
(contigu)(ās tenu)(ēre do)(m6s, ubi) (dīcitur) (altam) 


evjni dv tou Jr -—) 


(coctili)(bus mü)(ris cin)(xisse Se)(miramis) (urbem). 


(— VV) ( (— U U) (——) (U U) (—— 
(Notiti)(am prī)(mēsgue gra)(dūs vī)(cīnia) (fēcit.) 


SS ee (= uu —-— 
(Tempore) (crevit a)(mor; tae)(dae quoque) (tūre co)(issent), 
(—uu)(—uu eee) tc unu eH) 
(sed vetu)(ere pa)(trés; quod) (non potu)(ere ve)(tāre), 


( yt ) ( )f pie wt ) 
(ex ae)(quo cap)(tīs ar)(debant) (mentibus) (ambo). 


2 Pyramus and Thisbe, the one the most beautiful of young men, the other, 
preferred among girls, whom the Orient had, they had contiguous homes, where 
it is said that Semiramis had surrounded the high city with baked walls. Nearness 
made (their) acquaintance and (their) first steps. In time love grew; even by the law 
of marriage they would have joined but (their) fathers forbade (it); they were not 
able to forbid the fact that both burned equally, (their) minds having been seized. 


3 This is in limping iambic meter. The third line does not scan. Tibi unexpectedly 
has a long final vowel. The same can also apply to mihi ~ mihi. 


(At tū) (dolé)(bis, cum) (rogā)(beris) (nūlla). 
( yd ) (U — (U—) ¢ ) 


(Sceles)(ta, vae) (tē! Quae) (tibr) (manet) (vīta)? 
ix) (ķi UVU 


Quis nunc tē adibit? Cui vidēberis bella? 


(Quem nunc) (amā)(bis? Cu)(ius es)(se dic)(eris)? 
( IU NV (o) id ) 
(Quem bā)(siā)(bis? Cui) (label)(la mor)(débis)? 

( IU VJ t —9(:—1 ) 
(At tū), (Catul)(le, dēs)(tinā)(tus ob)(dūrā!) 

( ITU OU Ut ) 


4 Yet you will be angry, when you will be asked not at all. Wicked one, woe 
you! What life remains to you? Who will now approach you? To whom will 
you seem beautiful? Whom will you now love? Whose will you be said to be? 
Whom will you kiss? To whom will you bite (his) lips? Yet you, Catullus, 
resolved, stand firm! 


Reading: 
“Again I am carried, myself, to weapons and I, most wretched, desire death. 
Indeed what plan or what fortune was now being given? 

‘Father, did you hope, after you had been left, that I would be able to carry 
away my feet? How great a sin falls from a fatherly mouth? If it pleases the 
higher (gods) that nothing be left from so great a city, and if this (plan) sits in 
your spirit and it pleases you that you and yours add to the Troy which is about 
to perish — the door is open to that death. And now Pyrrhus, who kills a son 
before the face of a father and slaughters the father himself at the altars and 
who comes with much blood of Priam, he will be (here). 

Was this, nourishing mother, why you snatch me through weapons, through 
flames? So that I may perceive the enemies in the middle of (our) inner rooms 
and Ascanius and my father and Creusa nearby be sacrificed one after another? 
Weapons, men, carry weapons! The last light calls the conquered. Return me to 
the Greeks! Allow that I see refreshed battles! Never will we all die today 
unavenged!’ 

From there I gird (myself) with a sword and slip my left (hand) to a shield 
and carried myself outside the house. Behold (my) wife, however, embraced 
my feet and clings (to me) in the entrance, and holds small Iulus to (his) father. 

‘If you, about to die, go away, then take us in all with you! But if you, 
experienced, place any hope in arms taken (up), save first this house! To whom 
will the young Iulus (be left), to whom your father and I, once called your wife 
be left?’ 

Shouting such (words) she filled the whole house with a moan.” 


Unit 38 
1 From Unit 37 exercise 3: 


(Quis nunc) (t* adī)(bit? Cui) (vidé)(beris) (bella)? 
( MY — JM VY — YU — X ) 


Gug —Ccvuuc-c-uuc- 
(Od'et a)(mo. Qua)(r* id faci)(am for)(tasse re)(quires). 


( divu) D ee cvv) 
(Nesc'ē) (sed fie)(rī) (senti? et) (excruci)(or) 
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3 [hate and I love. Why I do this, perhaps you will ask. I do not know but I 
feel that it is being done and I am tormented. 


4 The type of meter is hendecasyllable. In line six the a of sacrum is short 
before a muta cum liquida. 


(Quaeris) (quot mihi) (basi)(ati)(ones) 
did et ) 


(tuae), (Lēsbia), (sint sa)(tis su)(pergue). 
(VU (— u uU) (V) (— U) (V) 
(quam mag)(nus nume)(rus Li)(byss™ ha)(rēnae) 


( J (LU U) (— YC U) ( ) 


(lāsar)(pīcife)(rīs ia)(cet Cy)(rēnīs), 
( vu c-u ) 


(6ra)(clum Iovis) (inter) (aestu)(ūsī) 


lv OS) uj ) 

(et Bat)(tī vete)(ris sa)(crum se)(pulcrum); 

( (U YY) (— L) ( ) 
(aut quam) (sīdera) (multa), (cum ta)(cet nox), 
(UL YC L) (— L) ( ) 
(furtī)(vēs homi)(num vi)(dent a)(mores): 
(UL YC LU) cut ) 
(tam tē) (bāsia) (multa) (bāsi)(āre) 

( J (VV) E L) (U) cv) 
(vésa)(no satis) (et su)(per Ca)(tull* est), 


SSP KY ae =) 


(quae nec) (pernume)(rare) (cūri)(Osī) 


iv (= dļ( =) 


(possint) (nec mala) (fasci)(nāre) (lingua). 


( J UV VL) (— YC YC Y) 


5 You seek how many of your kisses are enough and above [i.e. more] for me, 
Lesbia. As great the number of North African sand lying on silphium-bearing 
Cyrene between the oracle of sweltering Jupiter and the sacred tomb of old 
Battus; or as many stars, when night is silent, see the secret loves of men: so 
(for) you to kiss (that) many kisses is enough and above [i.e. more] for demented 
Catullus, (so many kisses) which curious (men) could neither count up nor 
a bad tongue cast a spell. 


Reading: 

“Suddenly a marvel arises, wonderful to say. Indeed between the hand and faces 
of sad parents behold a light point is seen from the top [i.e. head] of Iulus 
to pour out light. A flame, harmless in touch, licks (his) soft hair and grazes 
around (his) temples. We, terrified, tremble with fear and cast (it) off (of) the 
burning hair and extinguish the holy fires with water. But father Anchises, happy, 
raised up (his) eyes to the stars and stretched out (his) palms to the sky with 
(this) word: 

‘Almighty Jupiter, if you are guided by any prayers, look at us! This only: 
if we earn (it) by (our) duty, give then a sign, father, and confirm these omens!’ 

Hardly had the old man said these (words), and suddenly it thundered on the 
left with a crash, and from heaven a star glided through the clouds and dragging 
a torch with much light it ran. We perceive it, bright and gliding above the 
highest tops of the house, hide in the Mount Ida forest, and marking (its) path. 
Then far off a furrow gives light from (its) path. Far and wide around, the places 
smoke with sulfur. 

Here truly my father, conquered (by this), raises himself to the skies and says 
to the gods and adores the holy star: 

‘Now, now there is no delay. I follow and where you lead I am present, gods 
of (my) homeland. Save (my) home! Save (my) grandson! Yours (is) this sign, 
and Troy is in your divine power. Indeed I yield, son, and I do not refuse to go 
as a companion to you.’ 

He had said this, and a brighter fire is heard through the walls, and the surges 
turn fires nearer. 

"Thus come, dear father, place yourself on our [i.e. my] neck! I myself 
will bear (you) (on) my shoulders and this task will not burden me. Wherever 
matters fall, one and common danger, one safety will be to us both. Let small 
Iulus be a companion to me, and let (my) wife guard my tracks from afar. 

You, servants, turn what I say to your souls. There is a mound and an ancient 
deserted temple of Ceres away from the city. And nearby an ancient cypress 
has been saved through many years by the religion of (our) fathers. We will 
come to this one place from diverse (place). You, father, take the sacred (objects) 
with (your) hand and the native household gods. It is wrong for me, having 
departed from such a great way and recent slaughter, to touch (those things), 
until I will have purified myself with a flowing river.” 

I said these (words) and I spread over my broad shoulders and lowered neck 
the tawny skin of a lion, and I enter (my) load. Small Iulus enfolds himself 
to (my) right hand and follows (his) father with unequal steps. Behind (my) 
wife comes." 
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Unit 39 


1 fuit Atistia uxor mihi 
fēmina optima vixit 
cuius corporis reliquiae 
quod superant sunt 
in hoc panario 


2 The relative pronoun in line four (quod) does not agree with the verb of its 
own clause (superant). It appears that quod refers to corporis, which is neuter, 
though the verb superant is agreeing with reliquae. The relative pronoun should 
be quae to agree with reliquae. 


3 steterunt (or stetére) Publiī Valertī sodales Marti 


4 ita senatus aequum 
censuit, utique eam figi iubeatis ubi 
facillime nosci possit 


5 sum cum meis sociis tribus Audiorum duorum. Ne 
parias me 


6 lūrat deos qui me mittit 


Reading: 

*We are led through dark places, and I, whom a little while ago no thrown 
weapons were moving nor the gathered Greeks from opposite lines, now all the 
breezes scare me. Every sound stirs anxious me and equally fearing for (my) 
companion [i.e. Iulus] and (my) load [i.e. Anchises]. 

And now I was approaching the gates and I seemed to have come out the 
entire way, when suddenly a crowded sound of feet seemed to be present to 
(my) ears. Looking through the shadow, (my) father cries out: 

*Son, flee, son! They are approaching. I perceive burning shields and flashing 
bronze.” 

Here I do not know which divine power unfriendly to me, (who was) trembling, 
snatched away (my) confused mind. Indeed while I depart from the known 
region of roads and follow a pathless (route) as a course, alas (my) wife Creusa, 
snatched by wretched fate, stopped. Did she wander by another route or did 
she, tired, sit down? It is uncertain. And afterwards she was not returned to my 
eyes. And prior I did not look back at her, lost, nor did I turn (my) body back 
until we came to the mound of ancient Ceres and the consecrated seat. Here 
finally, after all had been gathered, was she alone missing. She escaped (the 
notice of) companions, (her) son, and (her) man. 

Which of men and of gods did I, insane, not reproach? Or what did I see in 
the overturned city (which was) more cruel? I entrust Ascanius and (my) father 


Anchises and the Trojan household gods to comrades. I hide (them) in a curved 
valley. I myself retrace the city and gird my shining weapons. It stays for me 
to renew all the misfortunes and to return through the whole of Troy and expose 
again (my) head to dangers. 

At first I retrace the walls and the dark thresholds of the gate, where I had 
carried off (my) step. I follow back (my) found tracks through the night and 
scan by the light. My spirit has horror all around, at the same time silence itself 
terrifies (me). From there I carry myself back to the house, if by chance, my 
wife had carried (her) foot (there), if by chance. The Greeks had rushed in and 
held the whole house. Immediately a consuming fire is unrolled to the highest 
roofs by the wind. Flames overpower, the surge rages to the skies.” 


Unit 40 


1 Moreover when it will have been made in the morning [i.e. when morning 
will have come], all people proceed to the greater church, that is to the 
martyrium, all (things) are done, which are customary to be done; the priests 
preach, afterwards the bishop, all (things) are done lawfully, that is, there is 
an offering just as the custom, about which it was accustomed to be made on 
the Lord's day; but on the same (day) mass is hastened in the martyrium, so 
that it may be done before the third hour. 


2 1 Yes. For instance it is used in the purpose clause in the last sentence. 
2 dies takes feminine adjectival agreement in dominica and eadem 3 ante takes 
the ablative in this passage and in takes the ablative in the first line even though 
motion 1s indicated by the verb procedit 4 Yes. While the perfect passive 
system seems different (e.g. factum fuerit) the present passive system is intact: 
aguntur, adcelerātur. 


3 And yet when the deacon will have finished speaking all (things), which he 
will say, the bishop at first speaks a speech and prays for all; and then all pray, 
the faithful as well as catechumens at the same time. Further the deacon sends 
(his) voice [1.e. speaks], that each catechumen, just as he stands, to bend (his) 
head; and thus the bishop, standing, says a blessing over the catechumens. 
Further a speech is made and again the deacon sends (his) voice [i.e. speaks] 
and impresses that each one of the faithful, standing, bend their heads; further 
the bishop blesses the faithful and in this way mass is made at Anastasis. And 
each one begins to approach to the hand to the bishop [i.e. to the bishop's hand]. 


4 1 Yes. It is used twice in indirect commands introduced by mittet vocem. 
The subjunctive forms are inclinet and inclinent. 2 Yes. In the second indirect 
command the subject of inclīnent is the singular ünusquisque though the 
subject agrees with the plural idea of the genitive fidelium. 3 dicere habet 
4 The verbs dicet, mittet, and benedicet show 2™ conjugation forms despite 
being 3" conjugation verbs in Classical Latin. 
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5 Who has ascended to the promised mountain, Sinai, of God? Who has heard 
the thunder, sounding very much? Who (has heard) the clamor of the hugeness 
of the war trumpet making noise? Who even has seen the lightning oscillating 
in a circle? Who has seen torches and javelins and colliding rocks aside from 
Moses, the judge of the Israelite people? 


Reading: 

“I go forward and I see again the house of Priam and the fortress. Now in vacant 
corridors, in the sanctuary of Juno, Phoenix and terrible Ulysses, chosen guardians, 
were guarding the loot. Here from all around there is Trojan treasure, which 
has been snatched away from sanctuaries set on fire. Here the table of the gods 
and solid mixing bowls of gold, and seized cloth are accumulated. Boys and 
terrified mothers stand around in a long row. 

I dared even to toss words through the shadow. I filled the streets with a 
shout. Sad, I called Creusa in vain, groaning again and again. By me, seeking 
and rushing without end in the houses of the city, the unhappy image and shadow 
of Creusa herself was seen. Before my eyes the image was seen greater than 
had been known. I stood agape. (My) hair lay low and voice clung to (my) jaws. 

Then thus she spoke and took away my cares with these words: 

‘What helps you to indulge so much in insane grief? O sweet husband. These 
(things) do not happen without the divine will of gods. And it is not right that 
you carry away (your) companion, Creusa from here. And he the ruler of high 
Olympus does not allow (it). 

Long exiles (are) to you and a vast sea that needs to be plowed. You will come 
to the land Hesperia, where the Lydian Tiber flows between fertile fields, by a slow 
line. From there, there are happy things and a kingdom and a royal wife prepared 
for you. Dispel tears for esteemed Creusa! I will not look upon the haughty homes 
of Myrmidons or Dolopians nor will I go to serve Greek mothers — I a Trojan 
woman and daughter-in-law of Venus. But the great mother of the gods detains 
(me) on these shores. And now farewell and guard the common love of (our) son!’ 

When she gave these words, she deserted me, (who was) weeping and 
wanting to say many (things). She withdrew in thin air. Three times I tried there 
to give (my) arms around (her) neck. Three times in vain the grasped image 
fled (my) hands, equal to light winds and most similar to a swift dream. 

Thus finally I revisit (my) comrades, when night had been consumed. And 
here admiring, I find that a huge number of new companions has flowed in. 
I find mothers and men, youth gathered for exile, a wretched crowd. From all 
sides they have gathered with courage and riches. They are prepared to launch 
into whichever lands I wish. 

And now the morning star was rising on the summits of Mount Ida and was 
leading (in) day. The Greeks held the besieged entrances of the gates, and no hope 
of help was given. I yielded and with my father raised up I sought the mountains.” 


DICTIONARIES 
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a ~ ab ~ abs [+ abl.] by; away from; 
from 

Abās, Abantis (m.) Abas 

abdē, -ere, -didī, -ditus to hide; bury 


abeo, abire, abīvī, abitus to depart 
abies, abietis (f.) fir 
abluo, -ere, -luī, -lūtus to purify 


abnego (1) to deny 

aboleo, -ēre, abolēvī, abolitus 

abripio, -ere, -ripuī, -reptus 
away 

abrogē (1) to abolish, repeal 

absēns, absentis absent 

absisto, -ere, -stitī to stop 

absolvē, -ere, -solvī, -solūtus to acguit 

abstineo, -ēre, -stinuī, -stentus to refrain 

absum, abesse, āfuī to be absent 

absūmē, -ere, -sūmpsī, -sūmptus 
away 

ac and 

Acamās, Acamantis (m.) Acamas 

acanthus, -ī acanthus plant 

accēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessus 


to remove 
to snatch 


to take 


to approach 


accendē, -ere, -cendī, -cēnsus to enrage 

access- see accedo 

accidit, -ere, accidit it happens 

accīdē, -ere, -cīdī, -cīsus to cut 

accingo, -ere, -cīnxī, -cīnctus to make 
ready; gird to 

accipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus fo receive 


accitus, -ūs summons 

accommodo (1) to fasten 

accumbē, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus 
to recline at 


acer, ācris, Acre fierce; sharp; keen 

acerbus, -a, -um bitter 

acernus, -a, -um of maple 

Acestes, Acestae (m.) Acestes (king of 
Sicily) 

Achāicus, -a, -um  Achaean; Greek 

Achates, Achatae (m.) Achates 

Achilles, -is (m.) Achilles (a Greek) 

Achīvus, -a, -um | Achaean, Greek 

aciēs, -ēī battle line; line of troops; edge 

act- see agū 

acūtus, -a,-um sharp 


ad [+ acc.] to, toward 
adaequo (1) to make equal 
adcelero (1) to hasten 


addo, -ere, -didī, -ditus to add 


addüco, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus to lead to 

adeo so 

adeo, adire, adīvī, aditus fo encounter; 
approach 

adfābilis, adfabile friendly, affable 

adfero, -ferre, attuli, adlatus to bring 
forward 

adflīct- see adfligo 

adflīgē, -ere, -flīxī, -flīctus to crush 

adflē (1) to breathe on 

adfluo, -ere, -flūxī, -flūxus to flow in 


adfor (1) to speak to 

adglomero (1) to join 

adgredior, -ī, -gressus sum 
attack 

adhūc yet 

adimē, -ere, adēmī, ademptus 
away 


to approach; 


to take 
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aditus, -üs entrance 
adlat- see adfero 
adloquor, -1, -locütus sum 
admiror (1) to admire 
admoneo, -ēre, -monuī, -monitus 

to warn; remind 
adnītor, -ī, adnixus sum to strive 
adno (1) to swim towards 
adnuo, -ere, -nuī, -nūtus fo assent 
adoleē, -ēre, adoluī, adultus to worship, 


to speak to 


honor 
adorior, -īrī, -ortus sum to attack 
adoro (1) to adore 
adrogo (1) to ask; assume 


adsentio, -īre, -sēnsī, sensus fo assent 
adservē (1) to guard 
adsum, adesse, adfuī to be present 
adsurgo, -ere, -surrēxī, -surrēctus fo rise 
up 
adultus, -a, -um adult 
adveho, -ere, -vexi, -vectus 
advenio, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus 
adventus, -üs arrival 
adversarius, -1 opponent, adversary 
adversus, -a,-um opposite 


to carry to 
to arrive 


adverto, -ere, -vertī, -versus fo turn 
toward 
adytum, -1 sanctuary 


aedes, aedium (f.) home 

aedifico (1) to build 

Aedui, -orum Aedui 

aeger, aegra, aegrum | sick; weary 

Aeneadae, -ārum (m.)  descendants/ 
followers of Aeneas 

Aeneas, Aeneae (m.) Aeneas 

aenum, -ī bronze vessel 

aenus, -a, -um of bronze; brazen 

Aeolia, -ae Islands of Aeolia 

Aeolus, -ī Aeolus (god of winds) 

aequaevus, -a, -um of equal age 

aequo (1) to equal, equalize 

aequor, aequoris (nt.) sea 

aequum, -1 equality, justice 

aequus, -a, -um equal; favorable 

aer, aeris (m.) air; mist 

aerātus, -a,-um of bronze 

aereus, -a, -um of bronze 

aes, aeris (nt.) bronze 


aestas, aestatis (f.) 

aestuOsus, -a, -um 

aestus, -ūs surge 

aetas, aetatis (£) age, time 

aetātula, -ae tender age 

aeternus, -a, -um eternal 

aether, aetheris (m.) sky, ether 

aetherius, -a, -um ethereal 

aevum, -1 life; age 

Africus, -1 south-west wind 

Agēnor, Agenoris (m.) Agenor 

ager, agrī field 

agger, aggeris (m.) mound; dam 

aggero, -ere, -gessī, -gestus fo carry 

agitātor, agitātūris (m.) charioteer 

agito (1) to pursue 

agmen, agminis (nt.) line (of soldiers); 
course 

agnosco, -ere, agnūvī, agnitus 

agnus, -1 lamb 

ago, -ere, egi, actus to drive; lead 

agricola, -ae (m.) farmer 

Agrigentum, -1 Argigentum (a town in 
Sicily) 

Agrippa, -ae (m.) Agrippa 

Āiāx, Āiācis (m.) Ajax 

ait s/he says 

ala, -ae wing 

Alba, -ae Alba Longa (city in Italy) 

Albani, -drum Albans 

ales, alitis (m/f) bird 

Alētēs, Aletae (m.) Aletes 

aliger, -a,-um winged 

aliī...altī some... others 

aliquanto! somewhat 

aliqui, aliqua, aliquod some, any 

aliquis, aliquid someone, something 

aliter otherwise 

alius, alia, aliud [gen. -īus, dat. -1] 
other, another 

alligo (1) to bind 

almus, -a, -um nourishing; nurturing 

alē, -ere, aluī, altus to nourish 

altāria, altarium altar 

alté high up 

alter, altera, alterum [gen. -īus, dat. -ī] 
other, another 

altitūdē, altitūdinis (£) height 


summer 
sweltering 


to recognize 


altum, -1 deep sea 

altus, -a, -um deep; high 

alvus, -ī (£) belly; womb 

amāracus, -ī marjoram 

Amāzonis, Amāzonidis (f.) Amazon 

ambāgēs, ambāgis (f.) details 

ambiguus, -a, -um unreliable 

ambō, ambae, ambō both 

ambrosius, -a, -um immortal 

ambulē (1) to walk 

āmēns, āmentis mad, insane; frantic 

amiciē, -īre, amicuī, amictus fo wrap 

amīcitia, -ae friendship 

amictus, -ūs clothing 

amicus, -a, -um friendly 

amicus, -ī friend 

āmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to lose 

amnis, amnis (m.) stream, river 

amo (1) to love 

amor, amoris (m.) love 

amplector, -1, amplexus sum 
embrace 

amplexus, -üs 

amplius 

amplus, -a, -um full 

Amycus, -ī Amycus 

an or; whether 

Anastasī at Anastasis 

Anchīsēs, Anchīsae (m.) Anchises 

Ancona, -ae Ancona 

ancora, -ae anchor 

Androgeēs, Androgeo (m.) Androgeos 

Andromachē, Andromachēs (f.) 
Andromache (Hector 5 wife) 

anguis, anguis (m.) snake 

angustum, -1 narrowness 

anima, -ae soul, life 

animadverto, -ere, animadverti, 
animadversus to notice 

animus, -ī soul, spirit; thought; 
courage; intent 

annālēs, annālium (m.) annals, stories 

annus, -ī year 

ante [+ acc.] before 

Antēnor, Antēnēris (m.) Antenor (a Trojan) 

anteguam before 

Antheus, ī Antheus 

Antiochus, -ī Antiochus (king of Syria) 


to encircle; 


hug 


more 


antiquus, -a, -um old, ancient 
Antistus, -ī Antistus 
antrum, -ī cave 
aper, aprī wild boar 
aperiē, -Ire, aperui, apertus 
apex, apicis (m.) point 
apis, apis (f.) bee 
Apollo, Apollinis (m.) Apollo 
appāreē, -ēre, apparul, appāritus 

to appear 
appellē, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus [+ dat.] 

to drive to; appeal to 
Appius Claudius, 11 Appius Claudius 
applico (1) to steer 
appropinquo (1) to approach 
apto (1) to fit, prepare 
apud [+ acc.] at, among, at home of 
aqua,-ae water 
Aquilo, Aquilonis (m.) north wind 
āra, -ae altar 
Arae, -ārum Altars 
arbitror, arbitrārī, arbitrātus sum 

to think, judge 
arbor, arboris (f.) 
arboreus, -a, -um 
arcānum, -ī secret 
arceo, -ēre, arcuī to prevent, keep off; 

detain 
arcessē, -ere, arcessīvī, arcessītus to fetch 
Arctūrus, -ī Arcturus (a bright star) 
arcus, -is bow 
ardeo, -ēre, arsī, arsus to be eager; burn 
ardēscē, -ere, arsi to burn 
arduus, -a, -um towering over 
area, -ae threshing floor 
argentum, -ī silver 
Argi -drum Argos (city in Greece) 
Argivus,-a,-um of Argos; Argive 
Argolicus, -a, -um Argive; Greek 
aridus, -a,-um dry 
ariēs, arietis (m.) ram; battering ram 
Ariovistus, -1 Ariovistus 
arma, orum weapons; forces 
armentum, -ī herd 
armiger, -a armor-bearer 
armipotens, armipotentis 
armo (1) 
aro (1) 


to open 


tree 
tree-like 


strong in battle 
to arm 
to plow 
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arrēct- see arrigo 

arrigo, -ere, -rēxī, -rēctus to raise up 

ars, artis (f.) art; skill; deceit 

arsī see arded 

artifex, artificis (m.) artist; contriver 

artus, -a, um close, tight 

artus, -üs limb 

Arvernī, orum  Arveni 

arvum, -1 field 

arx, arcis (£) fortress; citadel 

Ascanius, -ī Ascanius 

ascendo, -ere, ascendi, ascensus 

ascensus, -ūs  ascent 

Asia,-ae Asia Minor 

aspecto (1) to look at 

aspectus, -üs sight, view 

asper -a, -um fierce 

aspicio, -ere, aspexi, aspectus 

aspīrō (1) to blow 

asporto (1) to carry away 

Assaracus,-1 Assaracus (ancient king 
of Troy) 

ast yet 

astē, -are, astitī 

astrum, -ī star 

Astyanax, Astyanactis (m.) Astyanax 

asylum, -ī sanctuary 

at yet 

ater, ātra, atrum black, dark 

Atistia, -ae Atistia 

Atlās, Atlantis (m.) Atlas 

atgue and 

Atrīdēs, Atrīdae (m.) son of Atreus 
(Agamemnon or Menelaus) 

atrium, -ī hall 

atrociter dreadfully 

atrox, atrocis dreadful 

Atticus, -ī Atticus 

attingo, -ere, -tigī, -tàctus to touch 

attollē, -ere to lift up; raise 

attrecto (1) to touch, handle 

auctor, auctoris (m.) author; creator 

audeo, -ére, ausus sum fo dare 

Audit, orum  Audii 

audio, -īre, audivi, auditus 

augeo, -ére, auxi, auctus fo increase 

augurium, -ī augury; sign 

aula, -ae hall 


to ascend 


to look 


to stand by 


to hear 


aulaeum, -ī curtain 

aura, -ae air; sky, heaven; breath 
auratus, -a,-um gilded 

aureus, -a, -um golden 

auris, auris (£) ear 

Aurora, -ae Aurora (goddess of dawn) 
aurum, -ī gold 


Auster, Austrī south wind 


ausum, -ī daring (deed) 
aut or 
aut...aut either...or 


autem moreover; however 

Automedēn, Automedontis (m.) 
Automedon 

auxilium, -ī aid 

avarus, -a, -um greedy 

āvehē, -ere, -vēxī, -vectus 

āvellē, -ere, -vulsī, -vulsus 

avers- see averto 

averto, -ere, -verti, -versus 
turn away 

āvēxī- see āvehē 

avidus, -a, -um eager 

āvius, -a, -um pathless 

avuls- see avello 

avus, -ī grandfather 

axis, axis (m.) axis 

bācātus, -a, -um with pearls 

Bacchānal, Bacchnānālis (nt.) Bacchus 
festival 

Bacchus, -ī Bacchus (god of wine); wine 

barba, -ae beard 

barbaricus, -a, -um foreign 

barbarus, -a, -um foreign 

barbitos, barbitī (m/f) /yre 

bāsiātiē, basiationis (f.) kiss 


to carry away 
to tear away 


to divert; 


bàsio (1) to kiss 
bāsium, -ī kiss 
Battus, -ī Battus (founder of Cyrene) 


beatus, -a, -um happy 

bellātrīx, bellatricis (£) warrior 
bello (1) to battle 

bellum, -1 war 

bellus, -a, -um beautiful 

Belus, 3 Belus (king of Phoenicia) 
bene well 

benedico, -ere, -dīxī, -dictus to bless 
benedictio, benedictionis (f.) blessing 


benīgnitās, benīgnitātis (f.) kindness 
benignus, -a, -um kind, favorable 
bibē, -ere, bibī to drink 

bigae, arum two-horse chariot 
bilinguis, bilingue bilingual; deceitful 
bini, -ae,-a two each 

bipatēns, bipatentis double 
bipennis, bipennis (f.) double ax 
birēmis, birēmis (f.) boat with two oars 
bis twice 

Bitias, Bitiae (m.) Bitias 

Bithynia, -ae Bithynia 

blandus, -a, -um persuasive 
blasphēmia, -ae blasphemy 

bonus, -a, -um good 

bos, bovis (m/f) ox, cow 
bracchium, -ī arm 

brevis, breve short; shallow 
breviter briefly 

brūma, -ae winter 

buccina, -ae war trumpet 

Byrsa, -ae Byrsa 


C. = Gaius Gaius 

cadē, -ere, cecidī, cāsus to fall 
cadus, -ī jar 

caecus, -a, -um blind 

caedēs, caedis (f.) slaughter 


caedē, -ere, cecīdī, caesus to cut down 

caelestis, caeleste heavenly 

caelicola, -ae (m/f) deity 

caelō (1) to engrave 

caelum, -ī sky 

caeruleus, -a,-um dark blue, dark green 

Caesar, Caesaris (m.) Caesar 

caesariés, -ēī (f.) hair 

Caīcus, -ī Caicus 

Calchās, Calchantis (m.) Calchas 

caleo, -ēre, caluī to be hot 

caligo (1) to darken 

campus, -ī plain, field 

canis, canis (m/f) dog 

canistrum, -ī basket 

cano, -ere, cecinī, cantus 

cantus, -üs song 

cānus, -a, -um white 

capella, -ae she-goat 

capessē, -ere, capessīvī, capessītus 
to perform 


to sing; prophesy 


capið, -ere, cēpī, captus to take, seize 
capsula, -ae small box 

capt- see capid 

captivus, -a, -um seized 

captus, -ī prisoner 

capulus, 3 hilt, handle (of sword) 
caput, capitis (nt.) head 

Capys, Capyos (m.) Capys 
carcer, carceris (m.) prison 
cardē, cardinis (m.) hinge; pivot 
careo, -ere, carul, caritus [+ abl.] 
carina, -ae keel of ship 
carpo, -ere, carpsī, carptus 
cārus, -a, -um dear 
Cassandra, -ae Cassandra (a prophetess) 
Cassivellaunus, -1  Cassivellaunus 
cassus, -a, -um [+ abl.] deprived of, without 
castra, -Orum camp 

cāsus, -ūs misfortune 

caterva, -ae crowd 

cathēchūmenus, -1 catechumen 

Catilina, -ae Catiline 

Catullus, -ī Catullus (a poet) 

catulus, -1 cub 

causā [+ gen.] for the sake of 

causa, -ae cause, reason 

cautio, cautionis (f.) bond 

cautus, -a, -um safe; cautious 

caverna, -ae cavern 
cavo (1) to hollow 
cavus, -a, -um hollow 
cēdō, -ere, cessī, cessus 
celebrē (1) to celebrate 
celer, celeris, celere swift 


to lack 


to pluck; take 


to yield 


celeritas, celeritatis (£) speed 

celero (1) to hasten 

cella, -ae storeroom, cell 

celo (1) to hide 

celsus, -a, -um  /ofiy 

cena, -ae dinner 

cénseo, -ére, censui, censum fo decree; 
think 

centum 700 


Cerealis, Cereale of grain; of Ceres 

Ceres, Cereris (£) grain; goddess of 
grain 

cerno, -ere, crevi, cretus 

certatim in competition 


to perceive 
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certē certainly 
certior fierī to be made aware 
certo (1) to contend, compete 
certus, -a, -um  ceríain 
cervix, cervicis (£) neck 
cervus, 1 stag 
cess] see cedo 
cesso (1) to cease, hesitate 
ceteri, -ae, -a the rest, the others 
cēterus, -a, -um remaining, other 
ceu as, just as 
chorus, -ī chorus, dancer 
cibus, 1 food 
Cleo, -ere, civi, citus to arouse 
cingo, -ere, cīnxī, cinctus fo gird; surround 
cingulum, -ī girdle, belt 
cinis, cineris (m.) ash 
circum [+ acc.] around; round about 
circumdo, -dare, -dedi, -datus to surround 
circumfundo, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to pour 
around 
circumspiciē, -ere, -spexi, -spectus 
to look around 
circumstē, -āre, -stetī to surround 
circumtex6, -ere, -texul, -textus to embroider 
circumveniē, -ire, -vēnī, -ventus 
to surround 
circumvolo (1) to fly around 
cithara, -ae harp, lyre 
cito quickly 
citus, -a, -um quick 
civis, civis (m/f) citizen 
clades, cladis (£) slaughter 
clam secretly 
clamor, clāmēris (m.) shout 
clangor, clangoris (m.) clang, noise 
claresco, -ere, clāruī to become clear 
clarus, -a, -um clear; famous; bright 
classis, classis (£) fleet 
claudo, -ere, clausī, clausus 
claustra, -orum barrier 
clipeus, -1 shield 
Cloanthus, -ī C/oanthus 
Clusīnus, -a, -um of Clusium 
Cluvius, -ī Cluvius 
coctilis, coctile baked 
CO60, coīre, coīvī, coitus to combine, join 
coeplē, -ere, coepī, coeptus to begin 


to enclose 


coetus, -üs | assembly; flock 
cogito (1) to think 
cognomen, cognominis (nt.) name 
COghOSCO, -ere, cognovi, cognitus to 
learn; (perf.) to know 
COgO, -ere, coegi, coactus to force, compel 
cohors, cohortis (£) cohort 
collibet, collibitum est it pleases 
collīdē, -ere, -līsī, -līsus to collide 
colligo, -ere, -lēgī, -lēctus to gather 
collis, collis (m.) Aill 
colloquium, -1 conference 
collum, -1 neck 
colo, -ere, colui, cultus 
colonus, -1 colonist 
coluber, colubri snake 
columba, -ae dove 
columna, -ae column 
coma, -ae hair; foliage 
comāns, comantis hairy; crested 
comes, comitis (m.) companion 
comētēs, comētae (m.) comet 
comitē (1) to accompany 
commemoro (1) to relate 
commendo (1) to entrust 
commiseror (1) to pity 
commissum, 1 fault 
committo, -ere, -mīsī, -missus 
engage 
commoneo, -ére, -monuī, -monitus 
to impress upon 
commoveo, -ere, -movi, -motus 
to disturb; move 
commūnis, commüne mutual, common 
commütàatio, commütationis (f.) change 
compages, compagis (f.) joint 
compello (1) to address ; speak to 


to cherish; cultivate 


to commit; 


compello, -ere, -pulī, pulsus to drive 
complector, -ī, -plexus sum to embrace 
compleo, -ēre, -plēvī, -plētus to fill 
complex- see complector 

complexus, -ūs embrace 

complūrēs, complūria many 

compono, -ere, -posuī, -positus to calm; 


compose 

compositum, -ī agreement 

comprehendē, -ere, -prehendī, -prehēnsus 
to grasp 


comprimīē, -ere, -pressī, -pressus 
compuls- see compellē 
concedo, -ere, -cessī, -cessus 
concidē, -ere, -cidī to fall 
concilio (1) to win over 
concilium, -ī council 
conclamo (1) to shout 
conclave, conclāvis (nt.) conclave 
conclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clūsus to enclose 
concrētus, -a, -um congealed 
COnCUITO, -ere, -curri, -Cursus 
with 
concurso (1) to run about 
concursus, -ūs crowd 
concutiē, -ere, -cussi, -cussus 
condénsus, -a, -um crowded 
condicio, condicionis (f.) condition 
condico, -ere, -dīxī, -dictus to promise 
condid- see condē 
condē, -ere, condidī, conditus 
build; hide 
confertus, -a, -um crowded 
conficio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus 
confido, -ere, -fīsus sum to trust in 
configo, -ere, -fixi, -fixus to pierce 
confirmo (1) to confirm; encourage 
confiteor, -ērī, -fessus sum to confess 
conflig6, -ere, -flīxī, -flictus to dash 
together 
confugio, -ere, -fūgī to flee for help 
confundo, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to confuse 


to repress 


to withdraw 


to fight 


to shake 


to establish; 


to complete 


congemo, -ere, -gemuī fo groan 

congerē, -ere, -gessī, -gestus to collect, 
accumulate 

congredior, -1, -gressus sum to fight 
with 

coniciē, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to hurl 

coniugium, -ī marriage 

coniungo, -ere, -iünxi, -itinctus to join 
together 

coniūnx, coniugis (m/f) spouse 


Conon, Conēnis (m.) Conon 

conor (1) to try, attempt 

consanguinitas, consanguinitatis (f.) 
kinship; blood-relationship 

conscendo, -ere, -scendī, -scēnsus 
to climb; embark 

conscientia, -ae conscience 


conscius, -a, -um aware; confederate 
consensus, -ūs agreement; conspiracy 


conseguor, -ī, -secütus sum to follow 

consero, -ere, -serui, -sertus fo engage 
in (battle) 

consīdē, -ere, -sēdī, -sessus to settle 

consilium, -1 plan 

consisto, -ere, -stitī, -stitus to stop 

conspectus, -ūs view 

cOnspici6, -ere, -spexī, -spectus to see 

constituo, -ere, -stituī, -stitütus to decide 


const, -āre, -stitī, -status to stand firm 
consuesco, -ere, -suēvī, -suētus 
to accustom 
consuetüdinarius, -a, -um customary 
consuētūdē, consuetüdinis (f) custom 
consultum, -1 decree 
consumo, -ere, -sümpsi, -sūmptus 
to consume 
contendo, -ere, -tendī, -tentus 
contentus, -a, -um content 
contero, -ere, -trivi, -trītus to wear out 
contexo, -ere, -texul, -textus fo construct 
conticēscē, -ere, conticuī to become silent 
contig- see contingo 
contiguus, -a, -um adjoining 
contineo, -ēre, -tinuī, -tentus 
contingē, -ere, -tigī, -tāctus 
happen; touch 
contorqueo, -ēre, -torsī, -tortus to hurl 
contra [+ acc.] opposite; in reply; 
contrary to 
contrarius, -a, -um opposing 


to hasten 


to restrain 
to befall, 


contundē, -ere, -tudī, -tūsus to beat, 
bruise 

conturbo (1) to confuse 

conübium, -ī marriage 

convello, -ere, -vellī, -vulsus to shatter 

convenio, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus fo meet; 


gather 
converto, -ere, -verti, -versus 
convexum, -1 hollow 
convicium, -1 /oud noise 
convivium, -1 feast 
convolo (1) to flock together 
convolvo, -ere, -volvi, -volütus 
convuls- see convello 
coorior, -1, -ortus sum 


to turn 


to coil 


to rise 
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copia, -ae abundance, opportunity; 
forces; supplies 

cor, cordis (nt.) heart 

coram [+ abl] in the presence of 

Cornélius, -ī Cornelius 

cornū, -ūs (nt) horn 

Coroebus, -1 Coroebus 

corōna, -ae crown 

corono (1) to wreathe; place wreathes 
around 

corpus, corporis (nt.) body 

corripið, -ere, -ripuī, -reptus 
hasten along 

corrumpē, -ere, -rūpī, -ruptus 

coruscē (1) to oscillate 

coruscus, -a, -um waving; glistening 

costa, -ae rib 

cothurnus, -ī hunting boot 

cot(t)īdiē today; daily 

crātēr, cratéris (m.) mixing bowl 

créber, crébra, crébrum crowded; frequent 

credo, -ere, credidi, creditus [+ dat.] 
to believe; trust 

creo (1) to create 

crētus, -a, -um born 

Creüsa,-ae  Creusa 

crimen, criminis (nt.) crime 

crinis, crinis (m.) hair 

crīnītus, -a, -um long-haired 

crispo (1) to wave 

cristātus, -a, -um plumed 

croceus, -a, -um yellow 

crüdelis, crüdele cruel 

cruentus, -a, -um bloody 

cris, crūris (nt.) Jeg 

crux, crucis (f.) cross; abire malam 
crucem to go to hang 

culmen, culminis (nt.) 

culpa, -ae blame 

culpo (1) to blame 

cum [+ abl.] with; (conjunction) because, 
since, although, when, whenever 

cum...tum both...and 

cumulus, -1 mass 

cūnctus, -a,-um all, whole 

Cupencus, -© Cupencus 

cupido, cupīdinis (f.) love, desire 

Cupīdē, Cupīdinis (m.) Cupid 


to snatch; 


to spoil 


top; summit 


cupidus, -a, -um greedy; desirous 


cupio, -ere, cupīvī, cupītus to desire 
cupressus, -ī (f.) cypress 

cūr why 

cūra, -ae care, concern 

cūrlēsus, -a, -um curious 

cūrō (1) to care for 

currō, -ere, cucurri, cursus fo run 
currus, -ī chariot 

cursus, -US course 


curvus, -a, -um curved 

cuspis, cuspidis (f.) point of spear 

custos, custodis (m.) guard 

Cyclopius, -a, -um of the Cyclops 

cycnus, -1 swan 

Cymothoé, -és (f.) Cymothoe (a nymph) 

Cynthus, -© Mount Cynthus 

Cyprus, -ī Cyprus 

Cyrēnae, -arum Cyrene (a North 
African city) 

Cythēra, -orum Cythera (an island) 

Cytherēa, -ae epithet for Venus 

Danaus, -a, -um Greek 

daps, dapis (f.) feast 

Dardanis, Dardanidis (f.) Trojan woman 

Dardanius, -a, -um Trojan, Dardanian 

dator, datoris (m.) giver 

dē [+abl.] down from; about, concerning; 
during 

dea, -ae goddess 

debeo, -ēre, début, debitus should, ought 

debitor, debitoris (m.) debtor 

decem ten 

decorus, -a, -um beautiful 

dēcurrē, -ere, -currī, -cursus fo run down 

decus, decoris (nt.) ornament; glory 


dēdūcē, -ere, -düxi, -ductus to launch 
defatigo (1) to grow weary 
defendo, -ere, -fendī, -fensus to defend 


defensor, defensoris (m.) defender 
defessus, -a, -um tired 
dēficið, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus 
dēfīgē, -ere, -fīxī, -fīxus 
defixus see defigo 
defluo, -ere, -flūxī, -flüxus to flow down 
degener, degeneris degenerate, unworthy 
dehinc then 
dehisco, -ere, -hivi 


to fail; desert 
to fasten 


to split open 


deinde then 

Déiopéa, -ae Deiopea 

Dēiphobus, -© Deiphobus (a Trojan) 
dēlābor, -ī, lapsus sum to fall into 
dēleē, -ēre, -lēvī, -lētus to destroy 
dēligē, -ere, -lēgī, -lēctus to choose 
dēlinguē, -ere, -līguī, -lictus to offend 
dēlitēscē, -ere, -litul to hide, lurk 
dēlūbrum, -ī shrine 

dēmēns, dēmentis mad 


dēmiss- see dēmittē 

dēmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to send 
down; derive; lower 

démo, -ere, dēmpsī, dēmptus to take 


away 
dēmoror (1) to linger 

demum finally 

dent, -ae,-a ten each 

dēnigue finally 

densus, -a, -um crowed, thick 

denuo again, once more 

dēpascor, -ī, -pāstus sum to devour 
dēpellē, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus to cast down 
dēpendeē, -ēre to hang from 

dēperdē, -ere, -perdidī, -perditus to lose 
dēponē, -ere, -posuī, -positus to lay down 
dērigē, -ere, -rēxī, -rēctus to direct 
dēscendē, -ere, -scendi, -scēnsus to 


descend 
déser6, -ere, -seruī, -sertus to desert 
dēsertum, -ī desert 


desertus, -a, -um isolated; deserted 
dēsīderium, -ī desire, longing 
desipio, -ere to play the fool 
dēsistē, -ere, -stitī, -stitus to stop 
dēspectē (1) to look down 
destino (1) to mark, appoint; resolve 
dēsuētus, -a, -um unused, unaccustomed 
désum, deesse, dēfuī to be missing 
désuper from above 
deterreo, -ére, dēterruī, deterritus 
to deter, prevent 
detineo, -ēre, -tenuī, -tentus 
dētrūdē, -ere, -trūsī, -trūsus 
deus, -ī god 
dēveniē, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus 
dēvolvē, -ere, -volvī, -volūtus 
down 


to detain 
to thrust off 


to arrive 
to roll 


devoveo, -ēre, -vovi, -votus to dedicate; 
doom 

dexter, dextra, dextrum right; favorable 

diāconus, -ī deacon 


Diana, -ae Diana 
dicio, dicionis (f.) power 
dico (1) to consecrate 
dīcē, -ere, dīxī, dictus 
dictum, -ī word 
Dīdē, Dīdēnis (f.) Dido 
dies, -ēī (m.) day 
difficilis, difficile difficult 
diffugio, -ere, -fūgī to disperse 
diffundē, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to scatter 
dīgerē, -ere, -gessī, -gestus to explain 
dignitās, dignitātis (f.) dignity 
dignor (1) [+ abl.] to think worthy of 
dignus, -a, -um worthy; deserved 
dīgredior, -ī, -gressus sum to depart 
dilect- see diligo 
diligo, -ere, -lēxī, -lectus to esteem; love 
dīmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to send 
away 
Diomēdēs, Diomēdis (m.) Diomedes 
(a Greek) 
Dionysius, -© Dionysius 
dīripiē, -ere, -ripuī, -reptus 
plunder 
dirus, -a, -um terrible 
discedo, -ere, -cessī, -cessus 
discipulus, -ī student 
discē, -ere, didicī to learn 
discors, discordis discordant 
discrimen, discriminis (nt.) crisis; 


to say, speak 


to tear off; 


to depart 


difference 

discumbo, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus 
to recline 

disicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to scatter; 
break up 

disiect- see disicid 


disiungo, -ere, -iünxi, -iünctus 
dispello, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus 
dispiciē, -ere, -spexī, -spectus 
dispono, -ere, -posuī, -positus 
to arrange, station 
disputo (1) to discuss 
dissimulo (1) to hide 
distendo, -ere, -tendī, -tentus 


to separate 
to scatter 
to see 


to stretch 
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diü for a long time 
dīvellē, -ere, -vulsī, -vulsus 
diversus, -a, -um diverse 
dives, divitis wealthy 
divido, -ere, -vīsī, -visus 
divinus, -a, -um divine 
divus, -a, -um divine 
do, dare, dedi, datus 


to tear apart 


to divide 


to give; allow 


doceo, -ére, docui, doctus to teach 

doleo, -ēre, doluī, dolitus to be angry 
at; suffer 

Dolopes, Dolopum (m.) Greeks from 
Thessaly 

dolor, dolēris (m.) pain, grief 

dolus, -ī deceit 


dominicus, -a, -um Lords 

dominor (1) [+ dat.] to rule over 

dominus, -1 master 

domē, -āre, domuī, domitus to tame 

domus, -ūs (f.) home; household 

donec until; provided that 

dēnē (1) to give 

donum, -ī gift 

Doricus, -a, -um Doric, Greek 

dormiē, -īre, dormivi, dormitus 

dorsum, -1 back 

dos, dētis (f.) dowry 

doto (1) to endow 

draco, draconis (m.) serpent 

dubito (1) to doubt; hesitate 

dubium, -1 doubt 

dubius, -a, -um doubtful 

düco, -ere, düxi, ductus 
construct; draw; marry 

ductor, ductoris (m.) /eader 

düdum a little while ago 

dulcis, dulce sweet 

dum until; while; provided that 

dummodo provided that 

duo, duae, duo two 

duplex, duplicis both; double 

düro (1) to endure 

durus, -a, -um hard 

dux, ducis (m.) leader 

Dymās, Dymantis (m.) Dymas 

ē - ex [+ abl.] out of, from 

ebur, eboris (nt.) ivory 

ecce behold 


to sleep 


to lead; 


ecclésia, -ae church 
ecf- see effodio 


edax, edacis consuming 

ēdisserē, -ere, -disseruī, -dissertus to tell 

ēdūcē, -ere, -düxi, -ductus to lead out; 
raise 

effero, -ferre, extulī, elatus to raise up; 
carry off 

efficio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus to form 

effigies, -ēī image 

efflo (1) to blow out; animam efflare 
to die 

effodio, -ere, -fodr, -fossus to dig out 

effor (1) to speak out 

effugio, -ere, -fūgī to escape 

effugium, -1 escape 


effulgeo, -ēre, -fulsī, -fulsus to shine out 

effundo, -ere, -fūdī, -füsus to pour out 

egenus, -a, -um [+ gen.] lacking 

egeo, -ēre, eguī [+ abl./gen.] to need 

ēgredior, -1, -gressus sum to step off 

egregius, -a, -um | illustrious 

čiciē, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to eject, throw 
from 

ēlābor, -ī, -lāpsus sum to slip out 

ēmicē, -āre, -micul, -micatus to dash out 

ēmittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus fo send out 

emo, -ere, emi, emptus to buy 

emot- see émoveo 

emoveo, -ēre, -movi, -motus 
from; dislodge 

en behold 

ēnārrē (1) to describe 

enim indeed 

ēnormitās, ēnormitātis (f.) Augeness 

ēnsis, ēnsis (m.) sword 

čous, -a, -um eastern 

Epēos, Epér (m.) Epeos 

episcopus, -1 bishop 

epitome, epitomēs (f.) 

epulae, -arum banquet 

Ēpytus, -ī Epytus 

eques, equitis (m.) horseman 

equidem indeed 

equitatus, -üs cavalry 

equus, -1 horse 

ergo therefore 

Ermys, Erinyos (f.) Fury 


to move 


epitome 


ēripiē, -ere, -ripuī, -reptus 
erro (1) to wander 
error, erroris (m.) wandering; trick 
ērubēscē, -ere, -rubuī to blush 

ērumpē, -ere, -rūpī, -ruptus to break out 
Grud, -ere, -ruī, -rutus fo overthrow 
Eryx, Erycis (m.) Eryx (mountain in Sicily) 
et and 

et...et both... and 

etiam even 

etiamsī although 

etsi although 

Eurōpa, -ae Europe 

Eurotas, Eurotae (m.) Eurotas River 
Eurus, -ī east wind 
Eurypylus, -© Eurypylus 
ēvādē, -ere, -vāsī, -vāsus 


to tear away 


to climb up; 


come out 
ēvās- see evado 
ēvenið, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus fo occur, 
happen 
evers- see everto 
everto, -ere, -vertī, -versus to overturn 
ēvict- see évincd 


ēvincē, -ere, -vīcī, -victus fo surmount 
ēvocē (1) to call out 
exanimus, -a, -um breathless 
exardesco, -ere, -arsī, -arsus 
exaudiē, -īre, -audīvī, -audītus 
excēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessus 
excess- see excedo 
excidium, -1 destruction 
excidē, -ere, -cidi to fall from 
excīdē, -ere, -cīdī, -cīsus to cut out 
excipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to take up 
excīs- see excido 
excito (1) to arouse 
exclamo (1) to cry out 
excruciē (1) to torment 
excūdē, -ere, -cūdī, -cūsus 
excussī see excutio 
excutio, -ere, -cussī, -cussus to cast off 
exeo, exire, exīvī, exitus to go out 
exerceo, -ēre, -ercul, -ercitus to keep 
busy; follow 
exercitus, -üs army 
exhalo (1) to exhale 
exhaurio, -īre, -hausī, -haustus 


to blaze up 
to hear 
to depart 


to strike out 


to exhaust 


exigū, -ere, exegi, exāctus Dictionaries 
discover; drive out 

eximo, -ere, exemi, exemptus 

existimatio, existimationis (f.) 

existimo (1) to consider 

exitiālis, exitiale deadly 

exitium, -ī destruction 

exitus, -ūs exit, end 

exīvī see exeo 

exopto (1) to long for 

exorior, -īrī, -ortus sum fo rise up 

expedio, -īre, -pedīvī, -pedītus to procure; 
bring out 

expellē, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus to drive out 

expendē, -ere, -pendī, -pēnsus to pay for 

experior, -īrī, -pertus sum to try; test; 
experience 

expleē, -ēre, -plēvī, -plētus 
satisfy 

explico (1) to explain 

explorator, exploratoris (m.) scout 

exploro (1) to ascertain; explore 

expono, -ere, -posul, -positus to explain 

expromo, -ere, -prompsi, promptus 
to bring out 

exsanguis, exsangue pale, lifeless 

exscindē, -ere, -scidī, -scissus to root out 

exseco, -āre, -secuī, -sectus fo cut out 

exsero, -ere, -seruī, -sertus fo expose 

exsilium, -ī exile 

exsistē, -ere, -stitī, -stitus 

exspecto (1) to await 

exspiro (1) to exhale; die 

exstinguo, -ere, -stīnxī, -stīnctus 
to extinguish 

exsulto (1) to exult; jump out 

exsupero (1) to overpower 

exsurgo, -ere, -surrēxī, -surrēctus 
to rise up 

extemplo immediately 

extra [+ acc.] outside 

extrema, -orum death 

extremus, -a, -um farthest; last 

extul- see effero 

exuo, -ere, exui, exūtus 

exüro, -ere, -ussi, -ustus 

exüt- see exud 

exuviae, -ārum clothing; spoils; skin 


to pass; 


to remove 
reputation 


to complete; 


to emerge 


to shed 
to burn up 
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faber, fabri artisan 
fabricator, fabricatoris (m.) 
fabrico (1) to make 
facies, -ēčī face 
facile easily 
facilis, facile easy 
facio, -ere, feci, factus 
factum, -1 deed; fact 
fallo, -ere, fefellī, falsus 
copy; escape (notice) 
falsus, -a, -um false 
fama, -ae fame; rumor 
fames, famis (f.) hunger 
famula, -ae female servant 
famulus, -ī male servant 
fandus, -a, -um right, pious 
fās (nt.) right 
fascinē (1) to cast a spell 
fastīgium, -ī top; point; roof 
fātālis, fatale fatal 
fateor, fatērī, fassus sum 
fatigo (1) to tire 
fatīscē, -ere to split open 
fatum, -1 fate; destiny 
faucés, faucium (f.) jaw 
faved, -ére, favi, fautus 
fax, facis (f.) torch 
fēlīcitās, fēlīcitātis (f.) happiness 
felix, fēlīcis happy 
fēmina, -ae woman 
fēmineus, -a, -um feminine 
fenestra, -ae window; opening 
fera, -ae wild animal 
ferē almost 
ferīna, -ae venison 
ferio, -īre to strike 
fero, ferre, tuli, latus 
report 
ferox, ferocis fierce 
ferrum, -1 iron; sword 
ferus, -a, -um wild 
ferus, -ī wild beast 
ferveo, -ēre, ferbuī to bustle 
fessus, -a, -um tired 
festino (1) to hurry 
festus, -a, -um festive 
fetus, -a, -um pregnant; fat 
fetus, -üs offspring 


inventor 


to make, do 


to deceive; 


to confess 


to favor [+ dat.] 


to carry, bear; 


fidelis, fidele faithful 

fides, -er faith; trust; Faith (a goddess) 

fido, -ere, fisus sum [+ dat.] to trust 

fidücia, -ae confidence; faith; hope 

fidus, -a, -um faithful; safe 

figo, -ere, fixi, fixus to fasten 

filius, -1 son 

fingo, -ere, finxi, fictus 
feign 

fīnis, fīnis (m.) end; border 

finitimus, -a, um neighboring 

fio, fierī, factus sum to be made, 
become 

firmo (1) to confirm 

firmus, -a, -um strong 

fix- see figo 

flāgitē (1) to demand 

flagro (1) to burn; glow 

flamma, -ae flame 

flammē (1) to inflame 

flavus, -a, -um yellow 

flecto, -ere, flexi, flexus to guide 

fleo, -ēre, flēvī, fletus to weep 

flores, -ēre, floruī to flower, blossom 

floreus, -a,-um flowery 

flos, floris (m.) flower 

flüctus, -üs wave 

flümen, flüminis (nt.) 

fluo, -ere, flūxī, flüxus 

fluvius, -ī stream 

flūxī see fluo 

foedē (1) 

foedus, foederis (nt.) agreement 

folium, -1 leaf 

fomes, fomitis (m.) chips of wood 

fons, fontis (m.) spring; water; source 

for (1) to speak 

forīs outside 

foris, foris (f.) gate, door 

forma, -ae form, shape 

formīdē, formīdinis (f.) fear 

fors, fortis (f.) chance 

forsan perhaps 

fortasse perhaps 

fortis, forte strong 

fortūna, -ae fortune, chance 

fortūnātus, -a, -um fortunate 

fot- see foved 


to make, mold; 


river 
to flow 


to mar 


foveo, -ēre, fovi, fotus 
warm 

fragor, fragoris (m.) noise, crash 

frango, -ere, frēgī, fractus to break 

frater, fratris (m.) brother 

fremitus, -üs roar 

fremo, -ere, fremuī, fremitus 

freno (1) to restrain, curb 

frequens, frequentis crowded 

fretum, -ī strait 

frigidus, -a, -um cold 

frigus, frigoris (nt.) cold 

frondeus, -a, -um  /eafy 

frons, frondis (f.) branch 

frons, frontis (£) face; front 

frūmentum, -1 grain 

frūstrā in vain 

frustum, -ī piece 

frūx, frūgis (f.) fruit; grain 

fūcus, -ī drone 

fuga, -ae flight; haste 

fugio, -ere, fūgī to flee 

fugo (1) to put to flight 

fulgeo, -ēre, fulsī to shine 

fulgur, fulguris (nt.) lightning 

fulmen, fulminis (nt.) thunderbolt 

fulvus, -a, -um tawny; yellow 

fümo (1) to smoke 

fūmus, -1 smoke 

finale, fūnālis (nt.) lamp 

fundāmentum, -ī foundation 

fundē, -ere, fūdī, fūsus to pour; lay; rout 

fundus, -ī bottom 

fūnis, fūnis (m.) rope 

fūnus, fūneris (nt.) death 

furiae,-arum rage 

furo (1) to infuriate 

furē, -ere, furul to rage 

furor, furoris (m.) frenzy; rage 

fürim secretly 

furtīvus, -a, -um 

galea, -ae helmet 

Galli, orum Gauls (of modern France) 

Gallia, -ae Gaul 

gallina, -ae hen 

Ganymédés, -is (m.) Ganymede 

gaudeo, -ēre, gavisus sum to rejoice 

gaudium, -ī joy 


to cherish; keep 


to roar 


stolen 


gaza, -ae treasure 
gelidus, -a, -um cold 
geminus, -a, -um twin 
gemitus, -ūs groan 
gemma, -ae gem 

gemo, -ere, gemuī, gemitus 
gener -ī (m.) son-in-law 
genetrix, genetricis (f.) mother 

genitor, genitoris (m.) father; progenitor 
gens, gentis (£) race; nation 

genu, -üs (nt) knee 


to groan, moan 


genu- see gigno 
genus, generis (nt.) race 
germanus, -ī brother 


gero, -ere, gessi, gestus fo wage (war); 
carry; wear 

gess- see gerð 

gestō (1) to bear, carry; wear 

gigno, -ere, genuī, genitus to beget, bear 

gladiatores, gladiatorum (m.) 
gladiatorial shows 

glaeba, -ae soil 

glomero (1) to gather 

gloria,-ae glory 

gloriola, -ae little glory 

glorior (1) to boast 

Gorgo, Gorgonis (f) Gorgon 

gradior, -ī, gressus sum to step, walk 

gradus, -üs step; rung of ladder 

Graecia,-ae Greece 

Graecus, -a, -um Greek 

Grāius, -a, -um Greek 

grāmen, grāminis (nt.) grass 

grandaevus, -a, -um old 

grātēs, gratium (f.) thanks 

gratia, -ae thanks 

grātus, -a, -um pleasing 

gravidus, -a, -um pregnant 

gravis, grave heavy, severe 

graviter heavily, strongly 

gravo (1) to burden 

gremium, -1 bosom 

gressus, -ūs step; gait 

gurges, gurgitis (m.) whirlpool, gulf 

gustō (1) to taste 

Gyās, Gyae (m.) Gyas 

gyrus, -ī circle 

habēna, -ae rein 
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habeē, -ēre, habuī, habitus 

habilis, habile handy 

habitus, -üs appearance, wardrobe 

hac here 

haereo, -ēre, haesī, haesus 

halo (1) to be fragrant 

haréna, -ae sand 

Harpalycé, -ēs (f.) Harpalyce 

Harūdēs, Harūdum (m.) Harudes 
[Germanic tribe] 

hasta, -ae spear 

hastile, hastilis (nt.) spear-shaft 

haud not at all; hardly 

hauriē, -īre, hausi, haustus 

haus- see haurio 

hebeto (1) to dim 

Hebrus, -1 Hebrus River 

Hector, Hectoris (m.) Hector 

Hectoreus, -a, -um of Hector 

Hecuba, -ae Hecuba (wife of Priam) 

Helena, -ae Helen 

Helvetii, -orum Helvetii 

Heraclius, -1 Heraclius 

herba, -ae grass 

hercle | indeed, by Hercules! 

heros, herois (m.) Aero 

Hesperia, -ae Hesperia; Italy 

heu alas 

heus hey 

hiberna, -orum winter (quarters) 

hibernus, -a, -um wintry 

hic here 

hic, haec, hoc this 

hice, haec, hoce  /emphatic of hic, 
haec, hoc] 

hiems, hiemis (£) winter; storm 

hinc from here 

hodiē today 

Homērus, -ī Homer 

homē, hominis (m.) man 

honor, honoris (m.) honor; offering 

hora, -ae hour 

horreo, -ēre, horruī to bristle; tremble 

horrēscē, -ere, horruī to shudder 

horridus, -a, -um frightening 

horror, horroris (m.) horror 

hortor (1) to urge 

hospes, hospitis (m.) guest; host 


to have; consider 


to cling to 


to drain 


hospitium, -1 hospitality 

hostia, -ae sacrifice; victim 

hostis, hostis (m.) enemy 

hüc to here 

hūmānus, -a, -um human 

humus, -ī (f.) ground 

Hyades, Hyadum (f.) Hyades 
(constellation of the rainy season) 

hymenaeus, -ī marriage 

Hypanis, Hypanis (m.) Hypanis 


laceo, -ére, lacuī, iacitus to lie 
lacto (1) to toss 
lactüra, -ae throwing away 


iaculor (1) to hurl 

iaculum, -1 javelin 

iam now, already 

iamdūdum at once; for a long time 


iānua, -ae door 
ibi then 
Ibidem in the same place 


ictus, -üs blow, stroke 

Ida, -ae Mt. Ida 

Īdaeus, -a, -um of Mt. Ida 

Īdalium, 3 Mount Idalium 

idcirco for that reason 

Idem, eadem, idem same 

ignarus, -a,-um ignorant 

ignavus, -a, -um lazy 

ignis, ignis (m.) fire 

ignobilis, ignobile obscure 

ignoro (1) to not know 

ignosco, -ere, ignēvī, ignotus [+ dat.] 
to forgive 

ignotus, -a,-um unknown 

Īliacus, -a, -um Trojan 

Īlias, Īliadis (f.) Trojan woman 

īlicet immediately 

Īlionē, Īlionēs (f.) I/ione 

Īlioneus, 3 J/ioneus 

Ilium, -ī Troy 

Īlius, -a, -um Trojan 

illic there 

illinc from there 

Illyricus, -a, -um //lyrian 

imāgē, imāginis (f.) image, likeness 

imbēcillus, -a, -um weak 

imbellis, imbelle harmless 

imber, imbris (m.) rain 


immānis, immane huge, enormous 
immemor, immemoris heedless 
immēnsus, -a, -um vast 
immineo, -ēre to overhang 
immisceo, -ēre, -miscul, -mixtus 

to mix with 
immītis, immīte fierce 


immitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus fo let in 
immo rather 
immortalis, immortale | immortal 


immotus, -a, -um unmoved 
impār, imparis unequal 
impediē, -īre, impedīvī, impeditus 

to prevent 
impellē, -ere, -pulī, -pulsus to force; strike 
imperium, -ī command; kingdom 
impetrē (1) to achieve 
impetus, -ūs violence, attack 
impiger, impigra, impigrum eager 
impius, -a, -um disloyal, wicked 
impleē, -ēre, -plēvī, -plétus [+ gen] 
implicē (1) to enfold 
impono, -ere, -posuī, -positus 
improbus, -a, -um wicked 
improvidus, -a, -um thoughtless 
improviso unexpectedly 
improvisus, -a,-um unexpected; sudden 
Tmus, -a, -um lowest 


to fill 


to place on 


in [+ abl.] inm, on; [+ acc.] into, onto; 
against 

inānis, ināne empty 

incautus, -a,-um careless 

incēdē, -ere, -cessī, cessus to walk 


incendium, -ī fire 


incendē, -ere, -cendī, -cēnsus to set on 
fire 
incēns- see incendē 


inceptum, -1 beginning; plan 
incertus, -a, -um | uncertain 
incessus, -üs gait 

incido, -ere, -cidi to fall upon 
incipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to begin 
inclementia, -ae severity 
inclīnē (1) to bend 

inclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clisus 
inclutus, -a, -um famous 
incognitus, -a, -um unknown 
incola, -ae (m.) inhabitant 


to enclose 


incolumis, incolume safe 

incomitātus, -a, -um unaccompanied 

inconcessus, -a, -um forbidden 

increpito (1) to challenge 

incubē, -āre, -cubuī, -cubitus 

incultus, -a, -um uncultivated 

incumbo, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus 
to press on 

incurro, -ere, -curri, -cursus 

incüso (1) to reproach 

incutio, -ere, -cussī, -cussus 

inde thereupon; from there 

indicium, -1 charge 

indīcē, -ere, -dīxī, -dictus 

indignor (1) to be angry 

indignus, -a, -um unworthy 

indomitus, -a, -um untamed 

indūcē, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus 
persuade 

indulgeē, -ēre, -dulsī, -dultus 
to indulge in 

induo, -ere, -duī, -dūtus 

inēluctābilis, inēluctābile 

inermis, inerme unarmed 

iners, inertis lifeless 

īnfandus, -a, -um unspeakable 

infelix, īnfēlīcis unhappy, unlucky 

infensus, -a, -um hostile 

infero, -ferre, intulit, illatus 
install 

infestus, -a, -um threatening 

īnfīgē, -ere, -fīxī, -fixus to impale 

infinitus, -a, -um endless 

īnfula, -ae badge of honor 

ingemino (1) to redouble 

ingemo, -ere, -gemuī fo groan 

ingenium, -ī nature 

ingēns, ingentis huge 

ingratus, -a, -um unpleasant 

ingredior, -1, -gressus sum to enter 

ingruo, -ere, -gruī fo assail 

inhumātus, -a, -um unburied 

inicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to throw into 

iniect- see inicio 

inimicus, -a, -um hostile; enemy 

iniquus, -a, -um unjust 

initio (1) to initiate 

initium, -1 beginning 


to lie on 


to run into 


to strike 


to proclaim 


to move, 


to don 
inescapable 


to bring in; 
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iniūria, -ae insult, injustice 


inlābor, -ī, -lapsus sum to glide in 
inlīdē, -ere, -līsī, -līsus to strike against 
inlūdē, -ere, -lūsī, -lūsus to mock 


innoxius, -a, -um harmless 
innūptus, -a, -um unmarried, unwed 
inquit s/he says; s/he said 

inrigo (1) to diffuse 

inritus, -a, -um ineffective 

inruē, -ere, -ruī to rush in 

Īnsānia, -ae madness 

Tnsanus, -a, -um 
Īnscius, -a, -um unaware 


insane 


Inscrib6, -ere, -scrīpsī, -scriptus to mark 
Inséd- see īnsīdē 
insequor, -ī, -secütus sum to follow 


inserto (1) to insert; slip 
Insidiae, -arum treachery 
Insid6, -ere, -sēdī, -sessus to settle on 
Insigne, īnsignis (nt.) badge; insignia; 
mark 
Insignis, Insigne distinguished 
īnsinuē (1) to creep 
insolentia, -ae insolence 
Īnsonē, -āre, -sonuī to resound 
TnsOns, īnsontis innocent 
Inspicio, -ere, -spexi, -spectus 
inspiro (1) to breathe in 
instar in the likeness of 
īnstaurē (1) to refresh 
Instern6, -ere, -strāvī, -stratus to spread 
Inst6, -āre, īnstitī to work hard; press 
hard/on 
Instruo, -ere, -strüxi, -strüctus 
to construct; teach 


to inspect 


insula, -ae island 
insulto (1) to insult, taunt 
insuper above 


intāctus, -a, -um untouched, virgin 
integer, integra, integrum intact, sound 
integro (1) to renew 
intellego, -ere, intellexi, intellectus 

to understand 
intemeratus, -a,-um pure 
intendo, -ere, -tendī, -tentus 
intento (1) to threaten 
intentus, -a, -um intent, eager 
inter [+ acc.] within, among, between 


to stretch 


interclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clüsus 
interdico, -ere, -dixi, -dictus 
interdum occasionally 
interea meanwhile 
interest, interesse, interfuit 
be of interest 
interfor (1) to interrupt 
interim meanwhile 
interior, interius inner 
intexo, -ere, -texuī, -textus 
intimus, -a, -um innermost 
intonē, -āre, -tonuī £o thunder 
intorqueo, -ēre, -torsī, -tortus to hurl at 
intrā [+ acc.] within 
intractābilis, intractabile formidable 
intro inside 
introgredior, -1, introgressus sum 
intus within 
inultus, -a, -um | unavenged 
inūtilis, inūtile futile 
invādē, -ere, -vāsī, -vāsus 
invade 
inveho, -ere, -vēxī, -vectus to carry in 
inveniē, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus to find 
inventor, inventoris (m.) inventor 
invenustus, -a, -um unattractive 
invidia, -ae jealousy 
invīsus, -a, -um odious 
invito (1) to invite 
invītus, -a, -um unfriendly 
invius, -a, -um inaccessible 
involvē, -ere, -volvī, -volūtus 
Iopas, lopae (m.) Zopas 
Iphitus, -© Iphitus 


to shut off 
to forbid 


to concern, 


to weave 


to enter 


to get in; 


to wrap 


ipse, ipsa, ipsum self; very 
Īra, -ae anger 
is, ea, id this, that; he, she, it 


Isrāhēlīticus, -a,-um Israelite 
iste, ista, istud that, those 

ita thus 

Italia, -ae Italy 

Italus, -a, -um Italian 

itaque therefore 

item further, moreover 

iter, itineris (nt.) journey, trip 
iterum again 

Ithacus, -a, -um  /thacan 
iuba, -ae mane; crest 


jubeo, -ēre, iussi, iussus fo command 

iüdex, iüdicis (m.) judge 

iūdicium, -1 judgment 

iüdico (1) to judge 

iugo (1) to join 

iugum, -1 yoke; mountain summit 

Iülius, 1 Julius 

Iülus, -1 Zulus 

iūnctūra, -ae joint 

iungo, -ere, iūnxī, itinctus to join 

Iüno, Iünonis (£) Juno 

Iünonius, -a,-um of Juno 

Iuppiter, lovis (m.) Jupiter (king of 
gods) 

iüro (1) to swear an oath 

iüs iūrandum oath 

ius, iüris (nt.) Jaw; court 

iuss- see iubeo 

iussum, -1 command 

iussus, -üs command 

lüstitia, -ae justice 

iūstus, -a, -um just, fair 

iuvenālis, iuvenale youthful 

iuvenis, iuvene young 

iuventa, -ae youth 

iuventūs, iuventūtis (f.) youth 

iuvo, -āre, iūvī, iūtus to help; please 

iuxtā [+ acc.] nearby; just as 

Karthāgē, Karthāginis (f.) Carthage 

labellum, -ī lip 

labés, labis (f.) stigma 

labo (1) to waver 

labor, -ī, lapsus sum to slip; fall 

labor, laboris (m.) task 

laboro (1) to work; produce 

Lacaena,-ae Spartan (woman) 

lacero (1) to wreck, destroy 

lacrima, -ae tear 

lacrimo (1) to cry 

lacus,-üs lake 

laedo, -ere, laesi, laesus to offend; hurt 

laes- see laedo 

laetitia, -ae joy 

laetor (1) to rejoice 

laetus, -a, -um happy; fertile 

laevus, -a, -um left; stupid 

lambo, -ere, lambī to lick 

lāmentābilis, lāmentābile pitiable 


lampas, lampadis (f.) brightness; torch 

Lāocoēn, Làocoóntis (m.) Laocoón 

lapis, lapidis (m.) stone 

lapsus, -ūs gliding 

laquear, lagueāris (nt.) ceiling 

largus, -a, -um copious 

lasarpicifer, lasarpicifera, lāsarpīciferum 
silphium-bearing 

lassus, -a, -um tired 

late extensively; far and wide 

latebra, -ae hiding place 

latebrosus, -a, -um secret 

lateo, -ēre, latuī to hide 

latex, laticis (m.) liquid 

Latīnē in Latin 

Lātīnus, -a, -um of Latium; Latin 

Latium, -1 Latium (area around Rome) 

Latona, -ae Latona (mother of Diana) 

latus, -a, -um broad, wide; widespread 

latus, lateris (nt.) side; flank 

laudē (1) to praise 

laurus, -ī (f.) laurel 

laus, laudis (f.) praise 

Lavinium, -ī Lavinium (city in Italy) 

Lāvīnius, -a, -um of Lavinium (city on 
future site of Rome), Lavinian 

laxo (1) to loosen 

laxus, -a, -um  /ax, loose 

lectus, -1 couch 

Lēda, -ae Leda 

lēgātus, -ī delegate 

legio, legionis (f) legion 

legitimus, -a, -um lawful, right 

lego, -ere, legi, lectus to choose; read 

lēniē, -īre, lēnīvī, lēnītus to soothe 

lēnis, lēne slow 

leo, leonis (m.) Zion 

Leonidas, Leonidae (m.) Leonidas 

Lēsbia, -ae Lesbia 

lētum, -ī death 

levis, leve light 

levē (1) to lift 

lēx, lēgis (f.) law; decree 

līber, lībera, līberum free 

līber, librī book 

līberātor, liberatoris (m.) liberator 

liberi, -orum children 

lībē (1) to pour; touch 
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Liburnī, -orum  /l/lyrians 
Libya, -ae Libya (in North Africa) 
Libycus, -a, -um Libyan 
Libyssus, -a, -um North African 
licet although 
licet, -ēre, licuit 
lignum, -1 wood 
ligo (1) to bind 
limbus, -1 fringe 
līmen, līminis (nt.) 
passage 
līmes, līmitis (m.) path 
līmēsus, -a, -um muddy 
lingua, -ae tongue 


it is permitted 


threshold; home; 


linguē, -ere, līguī, lictus to leave 
linteum, -ī sail 

līg- see linquo 

līguēns, līguentis liquid 


lits (1) to appease 
litterae, -àrum Zetter 
lītus, litoris (nt.) shore 
loco (1) to place 
locus, 33 place 
longaevus, -a, -um aged 
longé far off 
longus, -a, -um long 
loquor, -ī, locūtus sum 
lorum, -1 rein; strap 
lubet, -ēre, lubuit, lubitum est 
lūbricus, -a, -um slimy 
Lūcifer, -ī morning star 
luctor (1) to wrestle 
lūctus, -ūs grief 
lūcus, -ī sacred grove 
lūdē, -ere, lūsī, lūsus 
play 
lūgeē, -ēre, lūxī, lūctus to mourn 
lümen, lūminis (nt.) light; eye 
lūna, -ae moon 
lūnātus, -a, -um moon-shaped 
luo, -ere, lur. to atone for 
lupa, -ae she-wolf 


to speak 


it pleases 


to ridicule, mock; 


Lupus, -ī Lupus 
lupus, -ī wolf 
lūstrē (1) to scan (with eyes) 


lūstrum, -ī five years 
lūx, lūcis (f.) light 
luxus, -üs luxury 


Lyaeus,-a,-um of Bacchus (god of wine) 
lychnus, -ī lamp 
Lycius, -a, -um Lycian 


Lycus, -ī Lycus 
Lydius, -a, -um Lydian 
lympha, -ae water 


lynx, lyncis (m.) /ynx 

Machaon, Machāonis (m.) Machaon 

machina, -ae device 

macto (1) to sacrifice 

maculēsus, -a, -um spotted 

maereo, -ēre fo mourn 

maestus, -a, -um sad 

māgālia, -ium huts 

magis more 

magister, magistrī master 

magistrātus, -ūs magistrate 

magnanimus, -a, -um brave, noble in 
spirit 

magnus, -a, -um great 

Māia, -ae Maia 

māior, māius greater 

male badly 

maledico, -ere, maledixi, maledictus 
to speak ill 

malo, malle, māluī 

malum, -ī evil 

malus, -a, -um bad 

mamma, -ae breast 

Mandubracius, 1 Mandubracius 

mane in the morning 

maneo, -ēre, mānsī, mansus 
await 

manicae, -arum handcuffs 

manifestus, -a, -um manifest 

mantēle, mantēlis (nt.) napkin 

manus, -ūs (f.) hand; force 

mare, maris (nt.) sea 

Mārs, Mārtis (m.) Mars (god of war) 

martyrium, -ī a place where a martyr is 


to prefer 


to remain; 


buried 
māter, mātris (f.) mother 
mātūrē (1) to hasten 


Mavortius, -a, -um of Mars, Martian 
maximus, -a, -um greatest 

medeor, medērī [+ dat.] to heal 
meditor (1) to plan 

medius, -a, -um middle (of) 


mel, mellis (nt.) honey 

melior, melius better 

melius (adverb) better 

membrum, -ī limb 

memini, -isse to remember 
Memmius, -1 Memmius 

Memnon, Memnonis (m.) Memnon 
memor, memoris to speak, call 
memorābilis, memorabile memorable 
memoro (1) to recount 

mendāx, mendācis ying 
Menelaus, -© Menelaus 

mens, mentis (f.) mind; intention 
mensa, -ae table 

mensis, mensis (m.) month 
mentio, -onis (£) mention 

mentior, -īrī, mentitus fo deceive 
mercor (1) to buy; pay 


mereo, -ēre, merui, meritus fo deserve; 


merit 

mereor, -ērī, meritus est fo earn 

meritum, -1 merit 

merum, -ī unmixed wine 

-met (emphasizes pronoun) 

mēta, -ae limit 

metuē, -ere, metuī to fear 

metus, -ūs fear 

meus, -a, -um my 

mī = mihi 

mico, -āre, micut to flash 

miles, militis (m.) soldier 

mille [indeclinable in singular; pl: milia, 
-um] (nt) thousand 

Minerva, -ae Minerva 

minime not at all 

minister, ministrī manservant 

ministro (1) to furnish 

minor (1) to threaten 

minor, minus /ess 

minores, minorum (m.) descendants 

minu6, -ere, minut, minütus fo lessen 

minus (adverb) less 

mirabilis, mirabile wonderful 

mīrandus, -a, -um wonderful 

mīror (1) to admire 

mīrus, -a, -um wonderful 

misceo, -ēre, miscuī, mixtus [+ dat.] 
to mix; confuse 


miser, -a, -um wretched, unfortunate 

miserābilis, miserābile wretched 

misereor, -ērī, miseritus sum [+ gen.] 
to pity 

miserēscū, -ere to pity 

miseret, miserēre, miseruit, miseritum 
to pity 

misericordia, -ae pity 

miseror (1) to pity 

missa, -ae mass 

mītēscē, -ere to become mild 

mitto, -ere, mist, missus to send 

mixt- see misced 

moderor (1) to restrain, check 

modo only; provided that 

modus, -© manner 

moenia, -ium walls 

moles, molis (£) difficulty; mass; size 


molior, -iri, molitus £o construct, build; 


undertake 
mollio, -īre, mollivi, mollitus to tame 
mollis, molle soft 
moneo, -ēre, monui, monitus fo warn 
monile, monilis (nt.) collar 
mons, montis (m.) mountain 
monstro (1) to show 
monstrum, -1 marvel; monster 
montànus, -a,-um of a mountain 
mora,-ae delay 
moratus, -a, -um well-mannered 
mordeo, -ére, momordi, morsus to bite 
morior, -ī, mortuus sum to die 
moror (1) to delay 
mors, mortis (£) death 
morsus, -üs bit; bite 
mortalis, mortale mortal 
mortifer, -a, -um fatal 
mortuus, -a, -um dead 
mos, moris (m.) custom 
moveo, -ēre, movi, motus fo move 
Moyses, Moysi Moses 
mücro, mücronis (m.) edge; blade 
mūgītus, -üs owing 
mulceo, -ēre, mulsī, mulsus to calm 
multitūdē, multitūdinis (f.) number; 
crowd 
multus, -a, -um much, many 
mundus, -ī world 
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mūniē, -īre, mūnīvī, mūnītus 
mūnus, mūneris (nt.) gift 
murmur, murmuris (m.) rumble 
mūrus, -ī city wall 
musa, -ae muse 
müto (1) to change 
Mycēnae, -àrum Mycenae (city in Greece) 
Mygdonides, Mygdonidae (m.) son of 
Mygdon 
Myrina, -ae Myrina 
Myrmidones, Myrmidonum (m.) 
Myrmidons (Greeks from Thessaly) 
nam indeed 
namque indeed 
narro (1) to tell 
nascor, -1, natus sum 
nata, -ae daughter 
natura, -ae nature 
nātus, -ī son 
nauta, -ae (m.) sailor 
nāvigē (1) to sail 
nāvis, nāvis (f.) ship 
-ne [introduces a question] 
nē...guidem not even 
nebula, -ae cloud, fog 
nec and not 
necdum not yet 
necesse est, necesse esse, necesse 
fuit to be necessary 
necne or not 
necē (1) to kill 
nectar, nectaris (nt.) nectar 
nect6, -ere, nexuī, nexus to bind 
nefandus, -a, -um wrong, impious 
nefarius, -a, -um | criminal 
nefas (nt.) sin, wrong 
nego (1) to deny 
nēmē, néminis (m/f) no one 
nemus, nemoris (nt) grove 
Neoptolemus, -1 Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus) 
nepos, nepotis (m.) grandson; descendant 
Neptūnius, -a, -um of Neptune 
Neptünus, -1 Neptune (god of the sea) 
neque and not 
nequeo, nequire, nequivi, nequitus 
unable 
nequiquam 
Nereus, -ī 


to fortify 


to be born 


to be 


in vain 
Nereus (a sea god) 


nescio, -īre, nescivi, nescitus to not know 

nescius,-a,-um unaware 

neu and not 

neuter, neutra, neutrum [gen. -īus, dat. -1] 
neither (of two) 

nex, necis (£) death 

ni ifnot, unless 

niger, nigra, nigrum black 

nihil nothing 

nimbēsus, -a, -um stormy 

nimbus, -1 rain cloud; cloud 

ningit, ningere, ninguit 

nisi if not, unless 

nitens, nitentis shining 

nitidus, -a, -um glistening 

nitor, -ī, nisus sum fo step; rest on 

niveus, -à,-um  snowy 

noctü at night 

nodus, 31 knot 

nolo, nolle, nolur to not want 

nomen, nominis (nt. name 

non not 

nonaginta ninety 

noscē, noscere, novi, notus 

noster, nostra, nostrum our 

notitia, -ae acquaintance 

notus, -a, -um known, famous 

Notus, -ī south wind 

novem nine 

novitas, novitatis (f) newness 

novus,-a,-um new 

nox, noctis (£) night 

noxa,-ae harm 

nūbēs, nübis (£) cloud 

nūbē, -ere, nūpsī, nüptus 

nüdo (1) to strip, expose 

nūdus, -a, -um nude; exposed 

nüllus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, dat. i| none, 
n0; not at all 

num whether 

nümen, nüminis (nt.) divine power; 
divine will 

numerus, -1 number 

numquam never 

nunc now 

nüntio (1) 

nūntius, -1 messenger 

nüper recently 


it snows 


to know 


to marry 


to announce 


nurus, -ūs (f.) daughter-in-law; young 
woman 

nüsquam nowhere 

nüto (1) to sway 

nūtrimentum, -ī food; fuel 

nūtrīx, nūtrīcis (f.) nurse 

nympha, -ae nymph 

O O 

ob [+ acc.] on account of 


obdūcē, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus to draw 
over 
obdūrē (1) to stand firm 


obiciē, -ere, -ieci, -iectus 

obiecto (1) to expose to 

Obiectus, -üs barrier 

oblat- see offero 

oblīvīscor, -1, oblitus sum [+ gen.] 
to forget 

obmūtēscē, -ere, -mūtuī 
silent 

obruo, -ere, -ruī, -rutus to crush 

obscūrus, -a, -um dark; hidden 

obsecrē (1) to implore 

obsēd- see obsided 

observē (1) to observe 

obses, obsidis (m/f) hostage 


to set before 


to become 


obsess- see obsideo 

Obsideo, -ēre, -sēdī, -sessus to besiege 

obstipēscē, -ere, -stipuī to stand agape 

obstē, -stāre, -stitī, -status to oppose; 
hinder 

Obtego, -ere, -tēxī, -tēctus to conceal 

obtruncē (1) to slaughter 

obtul- see offero 

obtundo, -ere, -tudī, -tūnsus to dull 

obtūtus, -ūs view 

obviam against 

obvius, -a, -um [+ dat.] in the way 

occāsus, -ūs fall 

occidē, -ere, -cidī, -cāsus to die 

occīdē, -ere, -cīdī, -cīsus to kill 

occubo (1) to lie 

occulo, -ere, -culuī, -cultus to conceal 


occulto (1) to conceal 

occultum, -1 secret 

occultus see occulē 

occumbē, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus 
ones death 


to meet 


occupē (1) to seize, occupy 
occurro, -ere, occurri, occursus 
to counteract 


Oceanus, -ī ocean 
oculus, -ī eye 

Odi, odisse to hate 
odium, -ī hatred 


odor, odēris (m.) smell 
Oedipus, Oedipodis/Oedipī (m.) Oedipus 
Oenētrius, -a, -um . Oenotrian 
offero, -ferre, obtuli, oblatus 
officium, -1 
Oīleus, -ī Oileus 
olea,-ae olive 
olim once; one day 
Olympus, -© Olympus 
Omen, ominis (nt.) omen 
omnipoténs, omnipotentis 
omnis, omne all, every 
onero (1) to load 
onus, oneris (nt.) /oad 
onustus, -a, -um loaded 
opācus, -a, -um dark 
opīmus, -a, -um fertile 
opīnor (1) to think 
oportet, oportēre, oportuit 
necessary 
opperior, -īrī, -peritus sum 
oppetō, -ere, -petīvī, -petītus 
oppono, -ere, -posul, -positus 
oppositus, -a, -um opposing 
opprimo, -ere, -pressī, -pressus 
to suppress 
ops, opis (f.) wealth; power; help 
optimus, -à, -um best 


to offer 


service, duty; kindness 


almighty 


to be 


to wait for 
to perish 
to expose 


opto (1) to desire 
opulentus, -a, -um rich 
opus esse [+ gen.] to need 
opus, operis (nt.) task, work 
Ora,-ae coast 

oraculum, -1 oracle 

oratio, orationis (f.) speech 


Orbis, orbis (m.) circle; coil; world 
Orcus, 1 Hades (the Underworld) 
ordior, -īrī, orsus sum to begin 
Ordo, ordinis (m.) order row 
Oréas, Oreadis (f.) Oread; mountain 
nymph 339 
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Oriēns, Orientis (m.) Orient 
origo, originis (f.) origin 
Orion, Orionis (m.) Orion 

(a constellation) 
orior, -īrī, ortus sum to rise 
ornamentum, -ī decoration 
Ornatus, -üs ornament 
orno (1) to honor, adorn 
ornus, -1(f) ash 
Oro (1) to beseech; pray 
Orontes, Orontis (m.) Orontes 
Orphēūs, Orphēī/Orpheī (m.) Orpheus 
Os, Oris (nt.) mouth; face; speech 
os, ossis (nt.) bone 
osculum, -ī lip 


ostendo, -ere, -tendi, -tentus to show 
ostium, -1 mouth (of river) 

ostrum, -1 purple 

Othryadēs, Othryadae (m.) son of Othrys 


pabulum, -1 fodder 

paene almost 

paenitentia, -ae repentence 

paenitet, -ēre, paenituit it repents 

pāgus, -ī district 

palam openly 

Palamédés, Palamédis (m.) Palamedes 

palla, -ae robe 

Palladium, -1 statue of Pallas 

Pallas, Palladis (f) Minerva (a goddess) 

pallidus, -a,-um pale 

palma, -ae palm 

palmula, -ae oar blade 

palūs, palūdis (f.) marsh 

pānārium, -ī breadbasket 

pandē, -ere, pandī, passus 
out; open; dishevel 

Panthūs, Panthī (m.) Panthus 

Paphus, -ī (f.) Paphos (a city on Cyprus) 

pār, paris egual 

Parcae, -arum Fates 

parcé sparingly 

parcē, -ere, pepercī, parsus [+ dat.] 
to spare 

parēns, parentis (m/f) parent 

pāreē, -ēre, paruī, paritus [+ dat.] 

paries, parietis (m.) wall 

pariē, -ere, peperī, partus 
acguire 


to spread 


to obey 


to produce; 


Paris, Paridis (m.) Paris 

pariter egually 

Parius, -a,-um of the island Paros; Parian 

parma, -ae shield 

paro (1) to prepare 

pars, partis (f.) part 

part- see pario 

Parthi, -orum Parthians 

partior, -īrī, partitus sum 

partus, -üs birth 

parvus, -a, -um small 

pascē, -ere, pavi, pastus to graze; feed 

pascor, -ī, pāstus sum to feed 

pass- see pando or patior 

passim | all about 

passus, -ūs pace 

pāstor, pastoris (m.) 

Patavium, -1 Padua 

patefacio, -ere, patefecit, patefactus 
to open 

pateo, -ēre, patuī 
be evident 

pater, patris (m.) father 

patera, -ae bowl 

patēscē, -ere, patur to lie open 

patior, -ī, passus sum to suffer; endure 

patria, -ae country, homeland 

patrius, -a, -um fatherly, paternal; native 

paucus, -a, -um few 

paulātim gradually 

pauper, pauperis poor 

paveē, -ēre, pāvī to dread 

pavidus, -a, -um terrified 

pavitē (1) to shiver 

pavor, pavēris (m.) terror 

pāx, pācis (f.) peace 

pectus, pectoris (nt.) breast, chest; heart 

pecūnia, -ae money 

pecüniosus, -a, -um well off 

pecus, pecoris (nt.) herd 

pecus, pecudis (f.) sheep; animal 

pelagus, -1 sea 

Pelasgus, -a, -um Greek, Pelasgian 

Pelias, Peliae (m.) Pelias 

Pelides, Pēlīdae (m.) descendant of 
Peleus 

pellàx, pellacis deceitful 

pellis, pellis (£) hide, skin 


to distribute 


shepherd 


to extend; be open; 


pellē, -ere, pulī, pulsus to push 
Pelopēus, -a, -um of King Pelops 

(a Greek) 
pelta, -ae light shield 
penātēs, penātium (m.) household gods 
pendeo, -ēre, pependī to hang (down) 
Pēneleus, -ī Peneleus 
penetralia, penetralium inner room 
penetrālis, penetrāle inner 
penetro (1) to penetrate 
penitus (deep) within 
penna, -ae wing 
Penthesiléa, -ae Penthesilea 
penus, -ūs (f.) provisions of food 
peplus, -ī gown 
per [+ acc.] through 
peragrē (1) to travel through 


percipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to learn 

percutio, -ere, -cussī, -cussus fo strike 

perdico, -ere, -dīxī, -dictus to finish 
speaking 

perdo, -ere, perdidī, perditus to destroy, 
ruin 

pereo, perire, perīvī, peritus to die; 
perish 


pererrē (1) to wander through 
perferē, -ferre, pertulī, perlātus 

carry through 
perficio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus 
perflo (1) to blow through 
perfundē, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus to soak 
Pergama, -orum Pergama (Troy 5 citadel) 
pergo, -ere, perrēxī, perrēctus to proceed 
perīculēsus, -a, -um dangerous 
periculum, -1 danger 
perincommodē very inconveniently 
Periphās, Periphantis (m.) Periphas 
perit- see pered 
periūrus, -a, -um lying 
perlābor, -ī, -lapsus sum to glide along 
permaneo, -ēre, -mānsī, -mansus 

to remain, persist 
permisceo, -ēre, -miscuī, -mixtus 

to mingle 
permittē, -ere, -mīsī, -missus 
permultus, -a, -um very many 
pernīx, pernīcis nimble, swift 
pernumerō (1) to count up 


to bear; 


to bring about 


to allow 


perpetuus, -a, -um eternal Dictionaries 

perrumpē, -ere, -rūpī, -ruptus to break 
through 

persaepe very often 

persolvē, -ere, -solvī, -solūtus to pay 

persono, -āre, -sonuī, -sonitus to play 

persto, -āre, -stitī, -status to persist 

perstrepo, -ere to make much noise 

persuadeo, -ēre, -suāsī, -suasus [+ dat.] 
to persuade 

pertaedet, pertaedēre, pertaeduit, pertaesum 
to be sick of 

pertempto (1) to pervade, seize 

pertineē, -ēre, -tenuī to pertain 

pervenio, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus fo arrive 

pervius, -a, -um traversable 

pēs, pedis (m.) foot 

pestis, pestis (f.) p/ague; destruction 

petē, -ere, petīvī, petītus to seek 

phalanx, phalangis (f.) phalanx 

pharetra, -ae quiver 

Phoebus, -1 Apollo 

Phoenissa, -ae Phoenician woman 

Phoenix, Phoenicis Phoenician 

Phoenīx, Phoenīcis (m.) Phoenix 

Phrygius, -a,-um Phrygian, Trojan 

Phryx, Phrygis Trojan, Phrygian 

Phthīa, -ae Phthia (city in Greece) 

pictūra, -ae picture 

pietas, pietātis (f.) duty, loyalty 

piger, pigra, pigrum lazy 

piget, pigere, piguit, pigitum to annoy 

pilum, -ī javelin 

pīneus, -a, -um of pine 

pingo, -ere, pīnxī, pictus fo paint, 
embroider 

pinguis, pingue fat 

pio (1) to appease 

piscis, piscis (m.) fish 

pius, -a, -um pious 

placeē, -ēre, placuī, placitus [+ dat.] 
to please 

placidus, -a, -um peaceful 

plācē (1) to appease, calm 

plane plainly, clearly 

plangor, plangoris (m.) loud wailing 

plausus, -üs applause 

plebs, plebis (£) people 341 
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plēnus, -a, -um full 

pluit, pluere, pluit 

plirimum very much; plirimum posse 
to be most powerful 

plūrimus, -a, -um most 

plūs, plūris more 

pluvius, -a, -um rainy 

pēculum, -ī cup 

poena, -ae punishment, penalty 

Poenus, -a,-um Phoenician; Carthaginian 

poeta, -ae (m.) poet 

Polītēs, Polītae (m.) Polites 

polliceor, -ērī, pollicitus sum 

polus, -ī sky 

Pompeius, -ī Pompey 

pondus, ponderis (nt.) weight 

pone [+ acc.] behind 

pons, -ere, posuī, positus 

pontus, -ī sea 

populo (1) to plunder 

populor (1) to ravage, plunder 

populus,-1 people 

porta, -ae gate 

porticus, -üs corridor; portico 

portē (1) to carry 

portus, -üs harbor 

posco, -ere, poposcī 

possum, posse, potul 

post afterwards 

posterus, -a, -um next 

posthabeē, -ēre, -habuī, -habitus 
after 

postis, postis (m.) doorpost 

postmodum afterwards 

postquam after 

postulē (1) to demand 

potēns, potentis master; powerful 

potentia, -ae power 

potior, -īrī, potītus sum [+ abl.] 
possession of 

potius rather 

praeceps, praecipitis head first 

praeceps, praecipitis (nt.) precipice 

praeceptum, -ī advice 

praecipio, -ere, -cēpī, -cēptus 
advance 

praecipito (1) to rush headlong 

praecipuē especially 


it rains 


to promise 


to put, place 


to demand; ask 
to be able, can 


to hold 


to gain 


to get in 


praeclarus, -a, -um very bright 
praecordia, -orum (nt.) heart 


praeda, -ae booty 
praedico (1) to proclaim; preach 
praefectus, -1 commander 


praefero, -ferre, praetulit, praelatus 
to prefer 
praemetuo, -ere to fear (the future) 
praemitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to send 
forth 
praemium, -1 
praeruptus, -a, -um towering 
praesēns, praesentis present 
praesēpe, praesēpis (nt.) hive 
praesidium, -ī defense 
praestāns, praestantis surpassing 
praestō ready 
praestē, -āre, -stitī, -stitus to be better 
praeter [+ acc.] except for; aside from 
praetereā henceforth; besides; 
in addition 
praetereē, praeterire, praeterīvī, praeteritus 
to pass over 
praetor, praetoris (m.) praetor 
praeverto, -ere, -vertī, -versus to outstrip 
praevertor, -ī, -versus sum fo surpass 
precor (1) to pray 
prehendē, -ere, prehendī, prehēnsus 
to take 
prehéns- see prehendo 
prehēnsē (1) to grasp 
premo, -ere, pressi, pressus 
press 
presbyter, -1 priest 
prex, precis (f.) prayer 
Priamēius, -a, -um of Priam 
Priamus, 3 Priam 
pridem long ago 
primarius, -a, -um first-rate 
primum at first 
primus, -a, -um first; chief 
prīnceps, principis (m.) /eader 
principio at first 
prior, prius first 
Priscus, -1 Priscus 
prius before 
priusquam before 
privatim privately 


reward 


to control; 


pro [+ abl.] for; in front of 

probitas, probitatis (£) honesty 

procāx, procacis insolent 

procedo, -ere, -cessī, -cessus 
forward 

procella, -ae gust 

procer, proceris (m.) noble 

procub- see prūcumbē 

procul far; from far off 

procumbo, -ere, -cubuī, -cubitus 
down 


to go 


to sink 
procurro, -ere, -currī, -cursus fo run 
forward 
proditio, proditionis (f.) treason 
prod, -ere, -didī, -ditus to betray 
prodüco, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus to prolong 
proelium, -1 battle 
profero, -ferre, protuli, prolatus 
forward 
proficio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus 
proficiscor, -1, profectus sum 
profor (1) to speak 
profugus, -a,-um  fugitive 
profundus, -a,-um deep 
progenies, -€1 offspring 
prohibeo, -ēre, -hibuī, -hibitus 
off; prohibit 
prolabor, -1, -lapsus sum 
ruin 
proles, prolis (f.) offspring 
proluo, -ere, -luī, -lūtus to drench 
promissum, -ī promise 
promitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus to promise 
promo, -ere, prompsi, promptus 
to bring out 
pronus, -a, -um leaning forward 
properō (1) to hurry, hasten 
propinguē (1) [+ dat.] to approach 
propinquus, -a, -um near 
propius nearer 
propono, -ere, -posuī, -positus 
to display; state 
proprius, -a, -um ones own 
propterea quod because 
prora, -ae prow 
proruptus, -a, -um bursting forth 
prosequor, -ī, -secūtus sum to follow; 
continue 


to bring 


to profit 
to set out 


to keep 


to sink into 


prospectus, -ūs view Dictionaries 

prosperus, -a, -um favorable 

prospicio, -ere, -spexi, -spectus to look 
out 

prosum, prodesse, prēfuī [+ dat.] 
to benefit 

protego, -ere, -tēxī, -tēctus fo protect 

protinus immediately 

protraho, -ere, -trāxī, -tractus to drag 
forward 

proveho, -ere, -vēxī, -vectus to convey 

provenio, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus to appear; 
succeed 

provides, -ēre, -vīdī, -vīsus to provide 
for; foresee 

provincia, -ae province 

proximus, -a, -um nearest; neighbor 

pūbēs, pübis (£) youth 

publicé all together; publicly 

publicus, -a, -um public 

Publius, -ī Publius 

pudet, pudēre, puduit, puditum to shame 

puella, -ae girl 

puer,-1 boy 

pugna, -ae fight 

pugno (1) to fight 

pulcher, pulchra, pulchrum pretty 

pullus, -1 chicken 

puls- see pello 

pulvis, pulveris (m.) dust 

Pūnicus, -a, -um Phoenician; Punic 

puppis, puppis (f.) ship 

purgo (1) to clear 

purpureus, -a, -um purple; radiant 

purus, -a,-um pure, bright 

putē (1) to think 

Pygmalion, Pygmalionis (m.) Pygmalion 

Pyramus, -ī Pyramus 

Pyrrhus, -© Pyrrhus (a Greek, son of 
Achilles) 

quà where 

quaero, -ere, quaesivi, quaesitus to ask, 
seek 

qualis, guāle such, such a kind as, 
what kind of 

quam how? as; until 

quam ob rem how? why? 

quamdiü while, as long as 343 
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quamquam although 

quamvis although; however much; 
as you wish 

quando when; since 

quandoquidem since 

quantus, -a,-um how great; how much 

quare therefore; why 

quasi of sorts 

quasso (1) to shake 

quatenus how far 

quater four times 

guatiē, -ere, quassus sum 

-gue and 

gueē, guire, guīvī, guitus to be able, can 

queror, -ī, questus sum to complain 

qui, quae, quod who, what 

quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque 
whoever, whatever 

quid what? why? 

quidem in fact 

quies, quietis (£) quiet; rest 

quiesco, -ere, quievi, quietus 

quietus, -a, -um calm, quiet 

quin even; that 

quini, -ae,-a five each 

quinquaginta fifty 

quinque five 

Quintus Atrius, -1 -ī 

quippe indeed 

Quirinus, -ī Romulus 

quis who? 

quisquam, quaequam, quicquam anyone, 
anything 

quisque, quaeque, quidque each one, 
each thing 

quisquis, quaeque, quidquid whoever, 
whatever 

quo whither? to where? why? 

quoad while, as long as 

quocirca therefore 

quocumque wherever 

quod because 

quomodo just as 

quonam where to? 

quondam once; at one time 

quoniam since 

quoquam anywhere 

quoque also 


to shake 


to rest 


Quintus Atrius 


quot as many; how many 

rabies, -ēī (f.) rage 

rapidus, -a, -um swift, rapid 
rapio, -ere, rapul, raptus to snatch 
rapto (1) to drag 

raptor, raptoris (m.) plunderer 
rarus, -a, -um scattered 

ratio, rationis (£) reason 

ratis, ratis (f.) ship 

raucus, -a, -um hoarse 

recēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessus to withdraw 
recēns, recentis recent; fresh 


recēp- see recipio 

recess- see recedo 

recipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to recover; 
accept 

reclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clisus to reveal 


recondo, -ere, -condidi, -conditus 
to hide 

recordor (1) to remember 

rēctē correctly 


rectum, -1 right 

recurso (1) to return 

recüso (1) to refuse 

recutio, -ere, -cussī, -cussus fo strike 

reddo, -ere, reddidi, redditus to reply; 
return 

redeo, redire, redivi, reditus to return 

reditus, -üs return 


redoleo, -ēre, -dolui 
redüco, -ere, -düxi, -ductus 
redux, reducis restored 
refero, -ferre, -tulī, -latus 
carry off/back; answer 
rēfert, rēferre, rētulit to concern, be of 
importance 
reficio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus 
reflectē, -ere, -flexī, -flexus 
refugiē, -ere, -fūgī to flee 
refulgeē, -ēre, -fulsī to glisten 
refuls- see refulgeo 
refundē, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus 
rēgālis, rēgāle royal 
rēgīna, -ae queen 
regio, regionis (f.) region 
regius, -a, -um royal 
regnator, regnatoris (m.) 
regno (1) fo reign 


to smell of 
to lead back 


to say; report; 


to restore 
to turn back 


to pour back 


ruler 


régnum, -ī kingdom 
rego, -ere, rēxī, rēctus to rule 
relatus, -a, -um brought back 
religio, religionis (f.) offering; religion 
religiosus, -a, -um religious 
relinquo, -ere, -līguī, -lictus 
reliquiae, -àarum remains 
reliquum esse to remain 
relüceo, -ēre, -lūxī to reflect 
remeo (1) to return 
remētior, -īrī, -mēnsus sum 
over; cross again 
rémigium, -Ī rowing; oars 
remitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus fo send back 
remordeo, -ēre, -mordi, -morsus to gnaw 
removeo, -ēre, -movi, motus fo remove 
rēmus, -ī oar 


to leave 


to go back 


Remus, -ī Remus 
renovo (1) to renew 
reor, rērī, ratus sum to think 
repellē, -ere, reppulī, repulsus to repel 
rependē, -ere, -pendī, -pēnsus 
to compensate 
repenté suddenly 
repeto, -ere, -petivi, -petitus fo retrace 
repleo, -ēre, -plēvī, -plétus to fill 


repóno, -ere, -posul, -positus 

reporto (1) to carry back 

reposco, -ere to demand 

reprimo, -ere, -pressi, -pressus 
restrain 

requiesco, -ere, -quiévi, -quiétus 

requiro, -ere, -quisivi, -quisitus 
to seek, ask 

res, rel (f.) thing; state; happening 


to (re)store 


to check, 


to rest 


res pūblica, reī püblicae republic 
resēd- see resido 
reservo (1) to preserve; save 


reses, residis inactive 

resīdē, -ere, -sédi to sit down 
resist6, -ere, -stitī to halt; resist 
resolvē, -ere, -solvī, -solūtus to free 
respecto (1) to gaze at 


respendē, -ere, -spendī, -spēnsus to repay 
respex- see respicid 
respicio, -ere, -spexī, -spectus to look back 


respondeo, -ēre, respondi, responsus 
to respond; correspond 


responsum, -1 response 

restinguo, -ere, -stinxi, -stīnctus to 
extinguish 

restituo, -ere, -stituī, -stitütus to restore 

resto, -āre, -stitī fo survive; remain 

resupīnus, -a, -um lying down on ones 
back 

resurgo, -ere, -surrexi, -surrectus 
again 

retego, -ere, -texi, -tectus fo uncover 

retentus, -a, -um s/ackened 

retro back 

revertor, -I, -versus sum fo return 

revinci6, -īre, -vīnxī, -vinctus to bind tight 

revīviscē, -ere, revīxī fo live again 

reviso, -ere to revisit; see again 

revix- see revivisco 

revocē (1) to recall; restore 

revolvo, -ere, revolvi, revolūtus 

rēx, rēgis (m.) king 

Rhésus, -ī Rhesus (ally of the Trojans) 

Rhipeus, -© Rhipeus 

rideo, -ēre, risi, risus 

rigēns, rigentis rigid 

rīma, -ae fissure 

rīpa, -ae riverbank 

robur, roboris (nt.) oak; strength 

rogatio, rogationis (f.) proposal 


to rise 


to tell 


to laugh 


rogito (1) to ask eagerly, inquire 
eagerly 
rogo (1) to ask 


Roma, -ae Rome 
Romanus, -a, -um Roman 
Romulus, -ī Romulus 
Roscius, -© Roscius 
roseus, -a, -um rosy 
rota, -ae wheel 
rudēns, rudentis (m.) 
ruīna, -ae ruin 
rumpē, -ere, rūpī, ruptus to break; utter 
ruē, -ere, ruī, rutus fo rush; plow 


rope 


rūpēs, rūpis (f.) cliff 
rupt- see rumpū 
rūrsus back 


rūs, rūris (nt.) countryside 

Rutenī, -orum Ruteni 

Rutulus, -a, -um  Rutulian (people of 
Italy) 
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Sabaeus, -a, -um Sabaean 

sacer, sacra, sacrum holy, consecrated 

sacerdēs, sacerdētis (m/f) priest, 
priestess 

sacro (1) to consecrate 

saeculum, -1 generation; century 

saepe often 


saepi6, -Ire, saepsī, saeptus to enclose; 
fence in 
saeviē, -Ire, saeviī, saevitus to rage 


saevus, -a, -um cruel 
sagitta, -ae arrow 
sal, salis (nt.) salt 
salsus, -a, -um salty 
saltem at least 


salto (1) to dance 
saltus, -üs jumping 
salum, -1 salt sea 


salüs, salütis (£) safety; security 

salvus, -a, -um intact 

Samos, Sami (£) Island of Samos 
sanctus, -a, -um holy 

sanguineus, -a, -um bloody 

sanguis, sanguinis (m.) blood 

sanies, -€1 blood 

sapiēns, sapientis wise 

sapientia, -ae wisdom 

Sarpedon, Sarpedonis (m.) Sarpedon 
sat sufficient, enough 

sata, -Orum crops 

satio (1) to satiate 

satis enough, sufficient 

sator, satoris (m.) sower; father 
Saturnius, -a, -um of Saturn; of Italy 
saucius, -a, -um wounded 

saxum, -ī rock 

scaena, -ae background 

Scaeus, -a,-um  Scaean (of a gate of Troy) 
scalae, -arum ladder 
scandē, -ere, scandi, scānsus 
scelerātus, -a, -um wicked 
scelestus, -a, -um wicked, wretched 
scelus, sceleris (nt) crime 
sceptrum, -1 scepter; power 
scilicet of course 
scindo, -ere, scidī, scissus 
scintilla, -ae spark 
Scio, -īre, scīvī, scītus 


to climb 


to split 


to know 


Scipio, Scipionis (m.) Scipio 

scītor (1) to inguire 

scopulus, -ī rock 

scrībē, -ere, scrīpsī, scrīptus to write 

scriptio, scriptionis (f.) writing 

scūtum, -ī shield 

Scyllaeus, -a, -um of Scylla 

Scyrius, -a, -um of Scyros, Scyrian 
(island of Pyrrhus’ birth) 

secessus, -ūs inlet 

seclüdo, -ere, sēclūsī, sēclūsus 

seco, -are, secuti, sectus fo cut 

secreto in private 

sēcrētus, -a, -um 

sect- see seco 

secundus, -a, -um following; obedient; 
second 

secüris, secüris (f.) ax 


to shut out 


remote 


sēcūrus, -a, -um [+ gen.] unconcerned 
(by); carefree 

secus otherwise 

sed but 

sedeo, -ēre, sedi, sessus fo sit 

sēdēs, sedis (f.) seat, home 


sedile, sedilis (nt.) seat 

seditio, seditionis (f.) riot 

seges, segetis (f.) crop 

sēgnitiēs, -čī laziness 

semel once 

sēmen, sēminis (nt.) seed 

Semīramis, Semīramidis (f.) Semiramis 
(gueen of Babylon) 

sēmita, -ae path 

semper always 

sempiternus, -a, -um eternal 

senatus, -Us senate 

senectūs, senectūtis (f.) old age 

sēnī, -ae, -a six each 

senior, senioris (m.) old man 

sēnsus, -ūs sense 

sententia, -ae opinion 

sentio, -īre, sensi, sensus 
feel; hear 

sentis, sentis (m.) thorn, bramble 

sepelio, -īre, sepelivi, sepultus to bury 

septem seven 

septimus, -a, -um seventh 

sepulcrum, -1 tomb; burial 


to sense, 


sequor, -1, secūtus sum 
sereno (1) to calm 
Serenus, -a,-um serene 
Serestus, -1 Serestus 
Sergestus, -1 Sergestus 
series, -čī series 
sermo, sermonis (m.) 
Sero, -ere, sevi, satus to beget; plant 
serpens, serpentis (m.) snake 
Serpo, -ere, serpsī, serptus to crawl 
serratus, -a, -um serrated 
sertum, -ī wreath 
serus, -a, -um Zate 
servāns, servantis mindful 
servio, -īre, servīvī, servitus [+ dat.] 
to serve 
servitium, -1 slavery 
servitūs, servitūtis (f.) slavery 
servē (1) to guard, keep; save 
servus, -ī slave 
sēstertius, -ī sesterce (small silver coin) 
seu whether; or 
sī if 
sībilus, -a, -um hissing 
sic in this way 
Sicania, -ae Sicily 
siccus, -a, -um dry; thirsty 
Sicilia, -ae Sicily 
Siculus, -a, -um Sicilian 
Sicut as 
Sidon, Sidonis (f.) Sidon (Phoenician 
city) 
Sidonius, -a, -um Phoenician, Sidonian 
sidus, sideris (nt.) star 
Sigéus, -a,-um of Sigeum (a promontory) 
signd (1) to observe; mark 
signum, -ī sign 
silentium, -ī silence 
sileo, -ēre, siluī to be silent 
silex, silicis (m.) flint 
silva, -ae forest 
similis, simile 
Simoīs, Simoéntis (m.) Simois River 
simul at the same time 
simulāc as soon as 
simulācrum, -ī image, statue 
simulē (1) to feign 
sim but if 


to follow 


talking, conversation 


similar 


Sinai [nominative and accusative form] 
Sinai 

sine [+ abl.] without 

singulī, -ae, -a single; each 

sinister, sinistra, sinistrum left 

sino, -ere, sivi, situs to allow 

Sinon, Sinonis (m.) Sinon 

sinuo (1) to fold, twist 

sinus, -üs bay; fold 

Sisto, -ere, stetī, status 

situs, -a, -um situated 

sive whether; or 

socer, 31 father-in-law; (pl.) parents- 
in-law 

societas, societatis (f.) association 

socio (1) to ally, welcome 

socius, -a, -um allied 

socius, 1 ally; comrade 

sodalis, sodalis (m/f) companion 

sol, solis (m.) sun 

soleo, -ēre, solitus sum 

solidus, -a, -um solid 

solium, -ī throne 

sollemnis, sollemne 

solor (1) to console 

solum, -ī ground, soil 

solus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, dat. -1] alone; 
non solum not only 

solvē, -ere, solvi, solūtus 

somnus, -ī sleep, dream 

sonitus, -üs sound 

sono, -àre, sonuit, sonitus 


to stop; settle 


to be accustomed 


solemn 


to loosen 


to resound 


sonorus, -a, -um roaring 
sonus, -ī sound 
sopitus,-a,-um sleeping 


sopor, soporis (m.) sleep 
sordidus, -a, -um dirty 
soror, sororis (f.) sister 
sors, sortis (£) fate, lot 
sortior, -īrī, sortitus sum 
Spargo, -ere, sparsi, sparsus 
Sparta, -ae Sparta 
Spartānus, -a, -um Spartan 
spatium, -1 space 

species, -ēī sight 

speculor (1) to watch 
speculum, -1 mirror 
spelunca, -ae cave 


to draw by lots 
to scatter 
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sperno, -ere, sprēvī, sprētus 
spero (1) to hope; expect 
spēs, -eī hope 

spīra, -ae fold, coil 

spiro (1) to emit; breathe 
spissus, -a, -um thick 
splendidus, -a, -um brilliant 


to reject 


spolio (1) to rob 
spolium, -1 spoils 
sponda, -ae couch 


sponsa, -ae bride 

sponte (f) of one’s own accord 
spūma, -ae foam 

spūmeus, -a, -um foamy 


spūmē (1) to foam 
squaleo, -ēre, sguāluī to be filthy 
squameus, -a, -um scaly 


stabilis, stabile stable 
stabulum, -ī stable 
stagnum, -ī standing water 
statim immediately 


statio, stationis (f.) station; anchorage 


statuo, -ere, statui, statūtus to build 
stēlla, -ae star 
sterno, -ere, strāvī, stratus to spread, 


lay low 
Stēsagorās, -ae (m.) Stesagoras 
Sthenelus, -1 Sthenelus 
stipo (1) to pack together, store 
stirps, stirpis (f.) stock; lineage 


Sto, stare, stetī, status to stand 

Strat- see sterno 

stratum, -1 pavement 

strepitus, -üs noise 

strict- see stringo 

strideo, -ēre, strīdī to rustle 

stridor, stridoris (m.) rattling 

stringo, -ere, strīnxī, strictus to trim 
struo, -ere, strüxi, strūctus to arrange 


studium, -ī zeal; inclination 
stultitia, -ae folly 
stupeo, -ēre, stupuī to be astonished 
stuppeus, -a, -um of hemp 
suādeē, -ēre, suāsī, suāsus fo urge 
sub [+ acc.] to under; [+ abl.] 
subdūcē, -ere, -dūxī, -ductus to pull up 
subeo, subire, subivi, subitus 

to bear (under); enter 


under 


subicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to throw 
under; lower 

subigē, -ere, subēgī, subāctus 

subito suddenly 

subitus, -a, -um sudden 

sublabor, -1, -lapsus sum 

sublatus see tollo 

sublimis, sublime — high; uplifted 

subnecto, -ere, -nexul, -nexus fo fasten 
under 

subnixus, -a, -um resting on 

subrideo, -ēre, -rīsī to smile at 

subsidium, -ī reserve, assistance 

subsistē, -ere, -stitī to stop 


to subdue 


to slip down 


substit- see subsisto 

subvolvē, -ere, -volvī, -volūtus to roll 
uphill 

succēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessus fo enter 

successus, -ūs success 

succingo, -ere, -cīnxī, -cīnctus to gird up 


SUCCUITO, -ere, succurri, succursus 

to help [+ dat.] 
südo (1) to sweat 
südor, südoris (m.) sweat 
suēscē, -ere, suēvī, suētus fo be accustomed 
sufferē, sufferre, sustulī, sublātus 

to endure 
sufficio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus 
suffigo, -ere, -fīxī, -fīxus 
suffundē, -ere, -fūdī, -fūsus 
sulcus, -1 furrow 
sulphur, sulphuris (nt.) sulfur 
sum, esse, fui, futūrus to be 
summergo, -ere, -mersī, -mersus to sink 
summus, -a, -um highest; chief; last 


to supply 
to nail on 


to fill 


sümo, -ere, sūmpsī, sümptus to take up; 
exact 

super [+ acc.] onto; [+ abl] above; 
concerning 


superbia, -ae haughtiness 
superbus, -a, -um haughty 
superemineo, -ére to tower over 
supero (1) to conquer; kill; survive 
supersum, -esse, -fur 
superus, -a, -um above, upper 
supplex, supplicis humble; suppliant 
suppliciter humbly 

supremus, -a, -um last 


to remain; survive 


sūra, -ae calf (of leg) 

surgo, -ere, surrēxī, surrēctus 

sūs, suis (m/f) pig 

suscēnseē, -ēre, -cēnsuī to be angry 

suscipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus to take up 

suscitē (1) to arouse 

suspendē, -ere, suspendī, suspēnsus 
to hang 

suspēnsus, -a, -um anxious 

suspicio, -ere, -spexi, -spectus 
at; suspect 

suspiro (1) to sigh 

sustineo, -ére, sustinuī, sustentus 
to sustain 

sustlit see tollo 

suus, -a, -um  is/her/its/their own 

Sychaeus, -ī Sychaeus 

syrtis, syrtis (f.) sandbank 

tabeo, -ēre to soak 

tabula, -ae plank 

tabulātum, -ī floor 

taceo, -ére, tacui, tacitus 

tacitus, -a, -um | silent 

tactus, -üs touch 

taeda, -ae pine torch; marriage 

taedet, taedēre, taeduit, taesum 
disgust 

talis, tāle such 

tam so 

tam...quam as well as 

tamen nevertheless 

tandem finally 

tango, -ere, tetigī, tactus 

tantopere so much 

tantum only; so much 

tantus, -a, -um so great 

tardus, -a, -um slow 

taurīnus, -a, -um of a bull 

taurus, -1 bull 

tectum, -ī house; hall 

tegmen, tegminis (nt.) skin 

tego, -ere, tēxī, tectus to cover; hide; 
protect 

tellūs, tellūris (£) land 

telum, -1 spear; weapon 

temero (1) to defile; disgrace 

temno, -ere to scorn 

tempero (1) to regulate; restrain 


to rise 


to look 


to be silent 


to touch 


to bore; 


tempestas, tempestatis (f.) storm Dictionaries 

templum, -1 temple 

tempto (1) to try; examine 

tempus, temporis (nt.) time; temple 
(of head) 

tendo, -ere, tetendī, tentus 

tenebrae, -àrum darkness 

Tenedos, Tenedī (£) Tenedos (island) 

teneo, -ēre, tenuī, tentus to hold; keep 
from 

tener, -a, -um tender 

tentorium, -1 tent 

tenuis, tenue fine, thin; poor 

tenus [+ abl.] up to 

ter thrice, three times 

terebro (1) to drill into 

tergum, -1 back 

tergus, tergoris (nt.) hide 

termino (1) to limit 

terni, -ae, -a three each 

terra, -ae land 

terreo, -ēre, terruī, territus 

tertius, -a, -um third 

testis, testis (m/f) witness 

testor (1) to testify 

testüdo, testūdinis (£) dome 

Teucer, Teucri Teucer (a banished 
Greek) 

Teucer, Teucrī Teucer (former king of 
Troy) 

Teucria, -ae Troy 

Teucrus, -a, -um Trojan 

texō, -ere, texul, textus 

thalamus, -1 bedroom 

Thalés, Thalis/Thalétis (m.) Thales 

theātrum, -ī theater 

thesaurus, -ī treasure 

Thessandrus, 31 Thessandrus 

Thisbé, Thisbēs (f.) Thisbe 

Thoās, Thoantis (m.) Thoas 

Thrēissa, -ae Thracian woman 

Thybris, Thybridis (m.) Tiber River 

Thymoetés, Thymoētae (m.) Thymoetes 

thymum, 3 thyme 

Tiberīnus, -a, -um of the Tiber River 

Tiberius, -1 Tiberius 

Timāvus, -ī Timavus River 

timeo, -ēre, timuī to fear 349 


to extend; aim 


to frighten 


to weave 
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timor, timēris (m.) fear 
tingē, -ere, tīnxī, tinctus 
Tītyrus, -ī Tityrus 
togatus, -a, -um wearing a toga 
tollo, -ere, sustulī, sublatus to lift 
tonat, tonare, tonuit it thunders 
tondeo, -ēre, totondī, tonsus to shear 
tonitrua, -orum thunder 

tonsor, tonsoris (m.) barber 

torqueo, -ēre, torsī, tortus to twist 
torrens, torrentis (m.) torrent 

torreo, -ere, torruī, tostus to roast 
torus,-1 couch 

tot so many 

totidem as many 

totiens so often 


to dip 


totus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, dat. -ī] all, entire 


trabs, trabis (£) beam 
tractabilis, tractabile manageable 
trādē, -ere, trādidī, trāditus 
trahē, -ere, trāxī, tractus to draw, drag 
trāiciē, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus to pierce 
tranquillus, -a, -um tranquil 
trans [+ acc.] through, across 
Transaplinus, -a, -um Transalpine; 
across the Alps 
transeo, transire, trānsīvī, trānsitus 
to cross over; pass 
transfero, -ferre, transtulit, translatus 
to transfer 
transfigo, -ere, -fīxī, -fīxus 
transitus, -üs passage 
transporto (1) to carry across 
transtul- see transferd 
trāx- see traho 
tremefacio, -ere, tremefēcī, tremefactus 
to alarm 
tremo, -ere, tremuī 
tremor, tremoris (m.) 
trepido (1) to tremble 
trepidus, -a, -um alarmed, anxious 
tres, tria three 


to pierce 


to tremble 
tremble 


tribünus, -1 tribune 
tridens, tridentis (m.)  trident 
triginta thirty 


Trinacrius, -a, -um Sicilian 
Triones, Trionum (m.) Little Bear 
constellation 


to hand over 


tristis, triste sad 

tristitia, -ae sadness 

trisulcus, -a, -um three-forked 
Triton, Trītonis (m.) Triton (a god) 
Tritonia, -ae Minerva 

Tritonis, Tritonidis (£) Minerva 
triumphus, -ī triumph 

Troia, -ae Troy 

Troianus, -a, -um Trojan 

Troilus, -ī Troilus 

Tros, Trois (m.) Trojan 

trucido (1) to slaughter 

trumphē (1) to celebrate a triumph 
truncus, -1 body; torso 
tueor, tueri, tuitus sum 
tul- see fero 

tum then 

tumeo, -ēre, tumuī to swell 
tumidus, -a, -um swelling 
tumultuo (1) to make a commotion 
tumultus, -ūs tumult 
tumulus, -© mound 

tunc then 

tundē, -ere, tutudī, tūnsus 
tunica, -ae tunic 

turba, -ae crowd 

turbō (1) 
turbō, turbinis (m.) whirlpool 

turpis, turpe shameful 

turris, turris (f.) tower 

tūs, tūris (nt.) incense 

tūtor (1) to watch, protect 

tūtus, -a, -um safe 

tuus, -a, -um your (sg.) 

Tydidés, Tydidae (m.) Diomedes 
Tyndaris, Tyndaridis (f.) Helen 
Typhoeus, -a, -um Typhoean 
tyrannus, -ī tyrant 

Tyrius, -a, -um Tyrian, Carthaginian 
Tyrrhēnus, -a, -um Tyrrhenian 

Tyrus, -ī (f.) Tyre 

ūber, ūberis (nt.) fertility 

ubi when; where 

ubīque everywhere, anywhere 
Ücalegon, Ucalegontis (m.) Ucalegon 
ulcīscor, -ī, ultus sum to avenge 
Ulixēs, Ulixeī (m.) Ulysses 

ūllus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, dat. -ī] any 


to watch, guard 


to beat 


to confuse, throw into confusion 


ultimus, -a, -um Zast, final 

ultor, ultoris (m.) avenger 

ultra modum exceedingly, very much 

ultrīx, ultricis vengeful 

ultro | voluntarily; furthermore 

ululo (1) to howl 

ulva, -ae sedge 

umbo, umbonis (m.) knob 

umbra,-ae shadow; shade 

ümecto (1) to wet 

umerus, -1 shoulder 

ūmidus, -a, -um damp 

umquam ever 

ūnā (cum) together with 

uncus, -a, -um curved 

unda,-ae wave 

unde from where 

undigue from all sides 

undē (1) to undulate 

ūnus, -a, -um [gen. -Tus, dat. -ī] 
one; single; alone 

ūnusguisgue each one 

urbs, urbis (f.) city 

urgeē, -ēre, ursi to force 

Ūrē, -ere, ussī, ustus to burn 

ūsguam at all 

usgue constantly; even 

ūsus, -ūs use 

ut how, as; in order to; with the result 
that; that; when 

uter, utra, utrum [gen. -īus, dat. -ī] 
which (of two) 

uterque, utraque, utrumque each, both 

uterus, -1 womb; belly 

uti as, when; how 

utinam if only 

ūtor, -ī, ūsus sum [+ abl.] 

utrimgue on both sides 

utrum whether 

utrum...an whether ...or 

uxor, uxoris (f.) wife 

vaco (1) to have time 

vacuus, -a, -um vacant 

vādē, -ere to go on, advance 

vadum, -ī shallow; depths 

vae woe 

vagor (1) to wander 

valeo, -ēre, valuī to be strong 


to use 


Valerius, -ī Valerius Dictionaries 
valētūdē, valētūdinis (f.) health 
validus, -a, -um mighty 
vallis, vallis (f.) valley 
vanus, -a, -um empty; vain 
varius, -a, -um varied 
vasto (1) to ravage, lay waste 
vastus, -a, -um vast 
vātēs, vatis (m/f) soothsayer 
-ve or 
vehementer violently; very much 
veho, -ere, vēxī, vectus to carry 
vel or; even 
vela dare to set sail 
velamen, velaminis (nt. garment 
vēlivolus, -a, -um canvassed 
vello, -ere, vulsī, vulsus to tear up 
velo (1) to cover 
velum, -ī sail 
velut as, like 
velutī as, like 
vēnātrīx, vēnātrīcis (f.) huntress 
vendo, -ere, vendidi, venditus to sell 
venenum, -1 poison 
venia,-ae grace 
venio, -ire, vent, ventus 
venor (1) to hunt 
venter, ventris (m.) belly 
ventus, -1 wind 
Venus, Veneris (f.) Venus 
verbum, -1 word 
vere truly 
vereor, -eri, veritus sum 
vero truly 
verro, -ere, verri, versus to sweep 
verso (1) to twist; ponder; keep using 
vertex, verticis (m.) summit; head; 
whirlpool 
Verto, -ere, verti, versus 
verti, -ūs (nt.) spit 
vērum, -ī truth 
vērus, -a, -um true 
vēsānus, -a, -um demented 
vēscor, -ī [+ abl.] to feed (on) 
Vesper, Vesperis (m.) evening star; 
god of evening 
Vesta, -ae Vesta (goddess of the hearth) 
vester, vestra, vestrum your (pl.) Sol 


to come 


to fear 


to turn, overturn 
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vestibulum, -ī entrance 

vestigium, -ī footstep, track 

vestis, vestis (f.) clothing; tapestry 
veto, -āre, vetuī, vetitus to forbid; oppose 
vetus, veteris old 

vetustus, -a, -um ancient 


vexo (1) to attack, trouble 
via,-ae way; journey 
vibro (1) to vibrate 


vicinia, -ae nearness 

vicis [gen. sg] changing fortune 
victor, victoris (m.) victor 
victoria, -ae victory 

victus,-üs food 


vicus, -ī village 

videlicet namely 

video, -ēre, vidi, visus to see; [passive] 
seem 

vigeo, -ēre to be strong; flourish 


vigil, vigilis (m/f) watchman, sentinel 
vigilia, -ae  (night)watch 
viginti twenty 

villus, -1 Aair; bristle 
vinciē, -ire, vinxi, vinctus 
vincē, -ere, vici, victus 
vinculum, -1 chain 
vinum, -1 wine 
violābilis, violabile vulnerable 
violo (1) to violate 

Vir- see vis 

vir, c1 man 

virgineus, -a, -um virgin 

virgo, virginis (f.) virgin, young girl 
virtūs, virtūtis (f.) courage 

vis [pl: vires] force; (pl.) strength 


to bind; chain 
to conguer 


English-Latin 


accompany  comito (1) 

(be) accustomed — soleo, -ere, solitus sum 
advance vado, -ere 

Aeolus Aeolus, -ī 

after postquam 

alarmed trepidus, -a, -um 

all omnis, omne 

allow | permitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus 
almighty | omnipotens, omnipotentis 


viscus, visceris (nt.) flesh 

VISO, -ere, Visi, visus to look at, gaze 

visus, -üs view, sight 

vita, -ae ife 

vitalis, vitale vital 

vitis, vitis (f.) vine 

vito (1) to avoid 

vitta, -ae garland 

VIVO, -ere, vixi, victus 

vivus, -a, -um living 

vix hardly; with difficulty 

VIX- see VIVO 

vociferor (1) to shout 

voco (1) to call; invoke 

volaticus, -a, -um  fleeting 

Volcānus, ī Vulcan (god of fire) 

Volero, Voleronis (m.) Volero 

volo (1) to fly 

volo, velle, volui to want 

volucer, volucris, volucre swift 

volümen, volüminis (nt.) fold, coil 

voluptas, voluptatis (f.) pleasure 

volüto (1) to roll; ponder 

volvo, -ere, volvi, volütus 
roll 

voro (1) to swallow 

votum, -1 prayer; offering 

vēx, vocis (£) voice; word 

vulgo (1) to spread 

vulgus, -ī (nt.) crowd 

vulnus, vulneris (nt.) wound 

vulturius, -ī 

vultus, -üs face; feature 


to live 


to undergo; 


vulture 


Xanthus, -1 Xanthus River 
Zephyrus, -© west wind 
although cum, quamquam 


anchor ancora, -ae 

and et 

annoy piget, pigēre, piguit, pigitum 
appear  appàreo, -ere, appāruī, appāritus 
appearance habitus, -üs 

appease pio (1) 

applause plausus, -üs 

Apollo Phoebus, -ī 


army exercitus, -üs 

around circum [+ acc.] 

arrive perveniē, -ire, -vēnī, -ventus 

arouse excito (1) 

ask Oro (1), rogo (1), peto, -ere, petivit, 
petitus 

assail ingruo, -ere, -gruī 

avoid vito (1) 

ax secūris, secūris (f.) 

Bacchus Bacchus, -ī 

basket canistrum, -ī 

battle [noun] bellum, -ī 

battle [verb] bello (1) 

battle line | acies, -ēī 

be sum, esse, fui, futürus 

be able possum, posse, potur 

because cum, quod 

beg precor (1), oro (1) 

begin incipio, -ere, -cēpī, -ceptus 

believe | crédo, -ere, credidi, creditus 

belt cingulum, -ī 

be accustomed | soleo, -ére, solitus sum 

be astonished — stupeo, -ēre, stupuī 

be necessary necesse est, esse, fuit; 
oportet, -ēre, oportuit 

be permitted licet, licere, licuit, licitum 

be silent taceo, -ere, tacui, tacitus 

because cum, quod, quia 

before antequam, priusquam 

(be) born nāscor, -1, natus sum 

beseech oro (1) 

besiege obsideē, -ēre, -sēdī, -sessus 

bind tight | revincio, -īre, -vīnxī, -vinctus 

bird ales, alitis (m/f) 

bitter | acerbus, -a, -um 

blade mūcrē, mücronis (m.) 

blame culpē (1) 

blind caecus, -a, -um 

body corpus, corporis (nt.) 

book liber, librī 

bore taedet, taedēre, taeduit, taesum 

bowl patera, -ae 

branch frons, frondis (f.) 

break  frango, -ere, frēgī, fractus 

break through | perrumpo, -ere, -rūpī, 
-ruptus 

breathless | exanimus, -a, -um 

bring about — efficio, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus 


bristle villus, -1 

build aedificē (1) 

burn iro, -ere, ussī, ustus 

bursting forth prēruptus, -a, -um 

bury  sepelio, -īre, sepelivi, sepultus 

by ā, ab [+ abl.] 

camp castra, -orum 

can possum, posse, potui 

carry fero, ferre, tuli, latus 

carry away āvehē, -ere, -vexi, -vectus 

carry back reportē (1) 

Carthage Karthāgē, Karthāginis (f.) 

Cassandra Cassandra, -ae 

ceiling laquear, lagueāris (nt.) 

celebrate celebrē (1) 

chain vinculum, -ī 

charge indicium, -1 

chariot currus, -1 

charioteer agitator, agitatoris (m.) 

chips of wood fomes, fomitis (m.) 

citizen | civis, civis (m/f) 

city urbs, urbis (f.) 

cliff rüpes, rüpis (f.) 

climb up ēvādē, -ere, -vāsī, -vāsus 

cloud nūbēs, nübis (f.) 

coil spira, -ae 

cold frigus, frigoris (nt.) 

come venio, -ire, veni, ventus 

command impero (1) [+ dat.] 

companion comes, comitis (m.) 

complain queror, -1, questus sum 

comrade socius, -1 

conceal occulto (1) 

concern interest, interesse, interfui; 
rēfert, rēferre, rētulit 

confess fateor, fatērī, fassus sum 

confuse turbō (1) 

conquer supero (1) 

construct | contexo, -ere, -texuī, -textus 

cow bos, bovis (m/f) 

creator auctor, auctoris (m.) 

crime crimen, criminis (nt.) 

crop seges, segetis (f.) 

crowd caterva, -ae 

cruel crūdēlis, crūdēle 

crush | obruo, -ere, -ruī, -rutus 

cub catulus, -ī 

cup poculum, -1 
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aulaeum, -ī 

dancer chorus, -ī 

dark āter, atra, atrum 

darken caligo (1) 

darkness tenebrae, -àrum 
daughter-in-law | nurus, -üs (f.) 
death mors, mortis (f.) 

deceitful pellāx, pellacis 

deceive fallo, -ere, fefellī, falsus 
decide — constituo, -ere, -stituī, -stitütus 
defend defendo, -ere, -fendi, -fensus 
deity caelicola, -ae (m/f) 

delay | moror (1) 

demand  flagito (1) 

depart discēdē, -ere, -cessī, -cessus 
deprived of | cassus, -a, -um [+ abl.] 
descendants | minores, minorum (m.) 
destroy dēleē, -ere, -lēvī, -lētus 
destruction | excidium, -1 

device machina, -ae 

Diana Diana, -ae 

die morior, -ī, mortuus sum 

difficult difficilis, difficile 
Diomedes | Diomedes, Diomedis (m.) 
dip tingo, -ere, tīnxī, tinctus 


curtain 


discover  exigo, -ere, exēgī, exactus 
disperse  diffugio, -ere, -fūgī 
divide divido, -ere, -visi, -visus 


do facio, -ere, feci, factus 
don  induo, -ere, -dui, -dütus 


door ianua, -ae 

doorpost postis, postis (m.) 

doubt dubito (1) 

doubtful dubius, -a, -um 

down from dē [+ abl.] 

drag rapto (1) 

draw over  obdüco, -ere, -düxi, -ductus 
dream | somnus, -1 

dust pulvis, pulveris (m.) 


eastern €&0us, -a, -uM 

empty inānis, inane 

encircle amplector, -1, amplexus sum 

enclose inclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clüsus 

end finis, finis (m.) 

endure  suffero, sufferre, sustuli, sublatus 

enemy inimicus, -ī 

engage in battle | consero, -ere, -seruī, 
-sertus 


entrance vestibulum, -ī 

entrust  commendē (1) 

escape  effugio, -ere, -fūgī 

especially praecipue 

explain explico (1) 

expose  exsero, -ere, -seruī, -sertus 

exult exsulto (1) 

eye Oculus, -ī 

face vultus, -üs 

fail dēficiē, -ere, -fēcī, -fectus 

fall cado, -ere, cecidi, casus 

fall into dēlābor, -ī, -lapsus sum 

fall upon incidē, -ere, -cidi 

farmer agricola, -ae (m.) 

fasten — figo, -ere, fixi, fixus 

fear [noun] formido, formidinis (f.) 

fear [verb] vereor, -ērī, veritus sum; 
metuo, -ere, -metuī; timeo, -ere, timui 

feed on  véscor, -ī [+ abl.] 

feel sentio, -ire, sensi, sensus 

female servant famula, -ae 

female warrior bellātrīx, bellatricis (f.) 

few  paucus, -a, -um 

fill impleo, -ēre, implēvī, implētus 

finally | denique 

find | invenio, -īre, -vēnī, -ventus 

fir abies, abietis (f.) 

flee refugio, -ere, -fūgī 

follow | sequor, sequi, secütus sum 

force cogo, -ere, coegi, coāctus 

forest silva, -ae 

forget oblīvīscor, -1, oblitus sum 
[+ gen.] 

fortify mūniē, -īre, mūnīvī, mūnītus 

frighten terreē, -ēre, terruī, territus 

frightening horridus, -a, -um 

Fury Erīnys, Erīnyos (f.) 

gain possession of potior, -īrī, potitus 
sum [+ abl.] 

gate of Troy Scaea porta, Scaeae portae 

gather | glomero (1) 

gilded auratus, -a, -um 

gird up | succingo, -ere, -cīnxī, -cinctus 

girl puella, -ae 

give dē, dare, dedi, datus 

glistening coruscus, -a, -um 

glory gloria, -ae 

glow  flagro (1) 


go 6, īre, īvĪ/IT, itus 

god deus, -ī 

grain frūx, frügis (£.); Ceres, Cereris (f.) 
grandson nepos, nepotis (m.) 
grass gramen, graminis (nt.) 
Greek Grālus, -a, -um 

groan gemitus, -üs 

guard custos, custodis (m.) 
hair coma, -ae 

halt resisto, -ere, -stitr 

hand manus, -üs (f.) 

handy habilis, habile 

hang from | dependeo, -ēre 
happen accidit, -ere, accidit to happen 
happy beātus, -a, -um 

hard dūrus, -a, -um 

harp cithara, -ae 

hasten propero (1); matüro (1) 
hate Odi, odisse 

haughtiness | superbia, -ae 

hear audio, -ire, audivi, auditus 
heart cor, cordis (nt.) 

heavenly caelestis, caeleste 
help auxilium, -1 

(to) here  hüc 

hesitate | dubito (1) 

hiding place latebra, -ae 

high altus, -a, -um 

hill collis, collis (m.) 

his eius [gen. sg. of is, ea, id] 
his own suus, -a, -um 

hold teneo, -ēre, tenuī, tentus 
home aedes, aedium (f.) 

honor  adoleo, -ēre, adoluī, adultus 
hope [noun] spēs, -ei 

hope [verb] spero (1) 

horn  cornü, -üs 

horror horror, horroris (m.) 
huge immaànis, immane 

human  hümanus, -a, -um 
humbly | suppliciter 

huntress vēnātrīx, venatricis (f.) 
hurry féstino (1) 

if s 

if not nisi 

image effigies, -ēī; simulacrum, -1 
immediately | iicet 

impious  nefandus, -a, -um 


in order to ut [+ purpose clause]; ad 
[+ acc. of gerund/gerundive]; [genitive 
of gerund/gerundive] + causa; [genitive 
of gerund/gerundive] + gratia 

in the presence of coram [+ abl.] 

in this way sic 

indeed namque 

ineffective inritus, -a, -um 

inflict īnflīgē, -ere, -flīxī, -flīctus 

innocent insons, īnsontis 

insolent procax, procācis 

fabricator, fabricatoris (m.) 

Italy Italia, -ae 

Ithacan  Ithacus, -a, -um 

jealousy invidia, -ae 

join together | coniungo, -ere, -iünxi, 
-iünctus 

joint iūnctūra, -ae 

joy laetitia, -ae, gaudium, -1 

jump out  exsulto (1) 

Junos  lünonius, -a, -um 

Jupiter luppiter, Iovis (m.) 

just tūstus, -a, -um 

justice aequum, -i 

keep off prohibeo, -ēre, -hibuī, -hibitus 

king rex, regis (m.) 

kingdom | imperium, -ī 

know nēscē, nOscere, novi, notus 

lack | careo, -ere, carui, caritus [+ abl.] 

lake lacus, -üs 

law lex, legis (f.) 

lead back | redüco, -ere, -düxi, -ductus 

leader princeps, principis (m.) 

leave inquo, -ere, liqui, lictus 

let in immitto, -ere, -mīsī, -missus 

lifeless exsanguis, exsangue 

linger dēmoror (1) 

Little Bear constellation Tridnés, 
Trionum (m.) 

long for exoptē (1) 

look around | circumspicio, -ere, -spexī, 
-spectus 

loosen laxē (1) 

love amo (1) 

loyalty | pietas, pietatis (f.) 

lurk | delitesco, -ere, -litur 

lying down on ones back 
-a, -um 
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mad demens, dementis 

magistrate magistratus, -üs 

make (passive) fio, fierī, factus sum 
male servant famulus, -ī 

many multus, -a, -um 

(of) maple acernus, -a, -um 
mindful | servàns, servantis 

mingle permisceē, -ēre, -miscuī, -mixtus 
mixing bowl crātēr, crateris (m.) 
mock  inlüdo, -ere, -lūsī, -lūsus 
month | mensis, mensis (m.) 

moon lūna, -ae 

more plus, plüris 


mourn  maereo, -ere 

move from &moved, -ēre, -mūvī, -motus 
muddy  limosus, -a, -um 

napkin mantēle, mantēlis (nt.) 


neighbor proximus, -a, -um 

Neoptolemus | Neoptolemus, -1 

Neptune | Neptünus, -ī 

nevertheless tamen 

new novus, -a, -um 

no, none nūllus, -a, -um [gen. -īus, 
dat. -1] 

no one nemo, néminis (m/f) 

noble procer, proceris (m.) 

noise clangor, clangoris (m.) 


not non 

not want nolo, nolle, nolur 
nothing nihil, nil 

now nunc 


oak robur, roboris (nt.) 

oar remus, -ī 

obey pared, -ēre, parui, pāritus [+ dat.] 
observe signo (1) 

occasionally | interdum 

often saepe 

one hundred | centum 

oppose  obsto, -stāre, -stitī, -status 
opposing oppositus, -a, -um 
ought debeo, -ere, début, debitus 
Our noster, nostra, nostrum 
overthrow ēruē, -ere, -ruī, -rutus 
pain dolor, doloris (m.) 

paint pingē, -ere, pīnxī, pictus 
parent parens, parentis (m/f) 
parents-in-law | soceri, -orum 
Peneleus Pēneleus, -ī 


phalanx phalanx, phalangis (f.) 
pierce  tràicio, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus 
pious fandus, -a, -um 

pity misereor, -ērī, miseritus sum [+ gen.] 
plunder | populo (1) 

plunderer raptor, raptōris (m.) 

pour lībē (1) 

power potentia, -ae 

pray Oro (1) 

prayer prex, precis (f.) 

precipice praeceps, praecipitis (nt.) 
prefer malo, malle, māluī 

prisoner captus, -1 

promise promissum, -1 

provided that dum, dummodo, modo 
pure intemerātus, -a, -um 

pursue agito (1) 

queen regina, -ae 

quiver pharetra, -ae 

race gens, gentis (f.) 

rainy pluvius, -a, -um 

raise attoll, -ere 

read lego, -ere, legi, lectus 

reason ratio, rationis (f.) 

redouble ingeminē (1) 

refuse recüso (1) 

rejoice gaudeo, -ēre, gavisus sum 
religious | religiosus, -a, -um 

remain resto, -are, -stitī 

remember | memini, meminisse [+ gen.] 
remove  aboleo, -ēre, abolēvī, abolitus 


renew  renovo (1) 

repent paenitet, -ēre, paenuit 

repress comprimē, -ere, -pressī, -pressus 

respond responded, -ēre, respondī, 
responsus 

restrain temperē (1); contineo, -ēre, 


-tinuī, -tentus 
return remeo (1) 
rise orior, -īrī, ortus sum 
river flūmen, flüminis (nt.) 
riverbank ripa, -ae 
roaring sonorus, -a, -um 
roll up | subvolvo, -ere, -volvī, -volütus 
Rome Roma, -ae 


root out exscindē, -ere, -scidī, -scissus 
rope fūnis, fünis (m.) 
rout fundo, -ere, fūdī, fūsus 


rumor fama, -ae 

rush in inru6, -ere, -ruī 

safety salts, salütis (f.) 

sailor nauta, -ae (m.) 

salt sea salum, -ī 

sanctuary adytum, -1 

save servo (1) 

say dico, -ere, dici, dictus 

scaly sguāmeus, -a, -um 

scatter | diffundo, -ere, -fūdī, -füsus; 
disiciē, -ere, -iēcī, -iectus 

sea aequor, aequoris (nt.) 

sedge ulva, -ae 

see video, -ere, vidi, visus 

seize capio, -ere, cepi, captus 

sell vendo, -ere, vendidi, venditus 

serene serenus, -a, -um 

shake  quasso (1) 

shame pudet, pudēre, puduit, puditum 

shameful turpis, turpe 

shear  tondeo, -ēre, totondī, tonsus 

sheep pecus, pecudis (f.) 

shepherd pastor, pastoris (m.) 

shrine dēlūbrum, -ī 

shut off interclūdē, -ere, -clūsī, -clüsus 

sight species, -ēī; visus, -üs 

silence silentium, -1 

(be) silent | sileo, -ēre, siluī 

sit down resīdē, -ere, -sēdī 

sky caelum, -1 

slaughter clades, cladis (f.) 

sleep sopor, soporis (m.) 

slimy lūbricus, -a, -um 

slow tardus, -a, -um 

smoke  fümus, -ī 

snake anguis, anguis (m.) 

so tam, ita, adeo 

soak  tabeo, -ere 

so great tantus, -a, -um 

soil glaeba, -ae 

soldier miles, militis (m.) 

solemn sollemnis, sollemne 

someone, something aliquis, aliquid 

son-in-law — gener, -I (m.) 

soothsayer vātēs, vatis (m/f) 


spare parco, -ere, pepercī, parsus [+ dat.] 


Sparta Sparta, -ae 
Spartan (woman) | Lacaena, -ae 


speak for (1) 

speak to  adfor (1) 

spoils exuviae, -ārum 

stag cervus, -1 

stand sto, stare, stetī, status 

stand agape obstipēscē, -ere, -stipuī 
stand firm | consto, -āre, -stitī, -status 
statue of Pallas Palladium, -ī 

step [noun] gradus, -üs 

step [verb] nitor, -1, nisus sum 
stigma — labes, labis (f.) 

stop sistē, -ere, stetī, status 

stories annālēs, annalium (m.) 
storm tempestas, tempestatis (f.) 
stream amnis, amnis (m.) 

strip nüdo (1) 

strike percutio, -ere, -cussī, -cussus 
strong fortis, forte 


strong in battle  armipotens, armipotentis 


subdue  subigo, -ere, subēgī, subactus 
suffer patior, pati, passus sum 
sufficient | satis 

summer aestas, aestatis (f.) 

sun sol, solis (m.) 

supply copia, -ae 

surpass  praevertor, -ī, -versus sum 
surround circumstē, -àre, -stetī 

swan  cycnus, -I 

sweat sūdor, südoris (m.) 

sweet dulcis, dulce 

sword gladius, -ī; ēnsis, ēnsis (m.) 
taste gustō (1) 

teach discō, -ere, didici 

tear up vello, -ere, vulsī, vulsus 

tell narro (1) 

temple templum, -1 

tent tentorium, -ī 

terrified pavidus, -a, -um 

terrify perterreē, -ēre, -terruī, -territus 
terror pavor, pavoris (m.) 

testify testor (1) 

thick | densus, -a, -um; spissus, -a, -um 
think  abritror (1); cogito (1); puto (1) 
thorn sentis, sentis (m.) 

threaten | intento (1) 

throne | solium, -ī 

through per [+ acc.] 

thus sic, ita 
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thyme thymum, -ī 

touch tango, -ere, tetigi, tāctus; attingo, 
-ere, -tigī, -tāctus 

tower over superemineo, -ere 

town oppidum, -1 

traversable  pervius, -a, -um 

treason proditio, proditionis (f.) 

Trojan woman lias, Īliadis (f.) 

Troy Teucria, -ae 

trust fido, -ere, fisus sum [+ dat.] 

truth | verum, -ī 

try tempto (1) 

twist sinuo (1) 

two-horse chariot bigae, -arum 

unaccompanied incomitātus, -a, -um 

unaccustomed dēsuētus, -a, -um 

undulate | undo (1) 

unless nist 

unlucky īnfēlīx, infelicis 

unmarried | innüptus, -a, -um 

unmoved immotus, -a, -um 

unpleasant ingratus, -a, -um 

until dum, donec, quoad 

unworthy indignus, -a, -um 

urge hortor (1) 

use  ütor, -1, ūsus sum [+ abl.] 

(in) vain nequiquam 

voluntarily | ultro 

vulnerable violābilis, violabile 

wait for opperior, -īrī, -peritus sum 

wall paries, parietis (m.) 

wander erro (1) 

want volo, velle, volui 

war bellum, -ī 

warn moneo, -ēre, monui, monitus 


watch speculor (1) 
watchman vigil, vigilis (m/f) 
water aqua, -ae; lympha, -ae 
wave unda, -ae 

wealthy dives, divitis 

weary aeger, aegra, aegrum 
what quid 

wheel rota, -ae 

when cum, quando, ubi, ut 
whether num, an, utrum 
while dum, donec, quoad, guamdiū 
who quis 

wild animal fera, -ae 

wind ventus, -ī 

window fenestra, -ae 

wisdom sapientia, -ae 

with cum [+ abl.] 

withdraw | concedo, -ere, -cessī, -cessus 
without sine [+ abl.] 

where to quo 

why quam ob rem, quid, cür 
wicked improbus, -a, -um 
wild beast ferus, -ī 

wintry hībernus, -a, -um 
wolf lupus, -ī 

wonderful mīrandus, -a, -um 
wood lignum, -ī 

word verbum, -ī 

work labor, laboris (m.) 
world orbis (m.) terrarum, orbis terrarum 
wound  vulnero (1) 

wrestle luctor (1) 

wretched miser, -a, -um 
year annus, -I 

zeal studium, -ī 


